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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


It is with no desire to emulate the skeleton at 
Lone Snes an Egyptian feast that we turn aside from the 

glorious episode which has made the last month 
so memorable as to suggest the suitability of changing its name 
from May to Mafeking, to remind our readers of the solemn 
warning which Lord Salisbury addressed to his fellow-countrymen 
on May 9th. Englishmen, perhaps beyond all people, resent. 
warnings, and usually denounce the warner as a hysterical alarmist: 
or a contemptible notoriety seeker. That summary treatment will, 
however, hardly meet the present case—men’s sense of humour, if 
nothing else, will restrain them from dismissing the present Prime 
Minister as either hysterical or a sensation-monger. Significance is 
added to his utterance by the fact that the speaker himself had 
within the preceding three months poured considerable ridicule 
upon Lord Rosebery’s abortive attempt to awaken the House of 
Lords to the serious character of our international situation. Lord 
Rosebery may therefore be congratulated on having made such 
a distinguished convert, and certainly the country is to bo con- 
gratulated on the fact that the two leading authorities on foreign 
politics are now in absolute agreement as to the condition of 
the European atmosphere. Lord Salisbury, who was addressing 
the annual meeting of the Primrose League in the Albert Hall, 
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commenced with a short sketch of the remarkable growth of 
the Imperial sentiment in Great Britain :—“ There is no incident 
in the: history of opinion so striking as the sudden change which 
has taken place during the latter half of the century in the 
view which the people of this country take in regard to the Empire 
which they possess. There was a time when they thought little of 
it; nay, when they absolutely repelled it as a burden. That was 
the doctrine of the well-famed Manchester school, and at one time 
that doctrine was almost dominant in the constituencies of this 
country. It received its great support and its final development 
at the hands of a man of splendid genius, Mr. Gladstone.” But 
his was also the hand responsible for the developments which 
induced a strong reaction “which so completely condemned the 
doctrines that he had sustained that no one is courageous enough 
now to support the doctrines of the Manchester school.” The 
change in public opinion synchronized with the birth of the 
Primrose League and sprang from “the disaster of Majuba Hill 
and the subsequent disaster that brought with it the death of 
Gordon at Khartoum.” As Lord Salisbury proudly declared, “The 
death of Gordon has already been avenged, and all the wide 
territories which the Mahdi ruled with barbarous and atrocious 
cruelty have now been brought within the civilizing influence of 
the British Government in alliance with the Government of Egypt.” 
The Majuba humiliation is also in a fair way to being effaced, 
though “perhaps it is too soon to say that that great humiliation 
has been erased or that that great wrong has been avenged, but 
we feel that we are on the road to accomplish that. Under the 
brilliant guidance of Lord Roberts, 200,000 English soldiers—a 
larger army than has ever before been sent across the same expanse 
of sea—are engaged in reducing to the obedience of the Queen the 
territories which ought never to have been released, and in restor- 
ing to South Africa the only chance it has of peace, of development, 
and of tranquillity.” 


Lord Salisbury’s forecast of the South African 

A Reuier. settlement has been received with heartfelt relief 
not only at home but in every other part of the 

Empire, particularly in South Africa, where there was a horrid 
apprehension lest the splendid work of our soldiers might be 
frittered away by the “magnanimity” or pusillanimity of our 
politicians. The people of Natal and Cape Colony seriously 
believed, and small blame to them considering their previous 
experience of British statesmanship, that the settlement would 
be on quasi-Majuba lines. Lord Salisbury has finally set that 
anxiety at rest. As he expresses it the territories of the two 
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Republics will revert to the Empire whence they ought “never 
to have been released.” It has long been apparent to all outsiders 
that this is the only solution that offers any prospect of permanent 
peace in South Africa, and now that the British Government is 
irrevocably committed to it we need no longer worry over the 
flag, and have only to consider the wisest settlement under the 
flag. After this welcome reassurance the Premier diverged to 
apply the moral of the war to a question nearer home. He 
pointed out that the same spirit of depreciation of the British 
Empire as had led to Majuba and the desertion of Gordon induced 
Mr. Gladstone likewise to identify himself with the Irish separatist 
movement. This also had failed like his Sudan and Transvaal 
policies, “ for now there is no hope that the predominant partner 
will ever consent to give Ireland practical independence.” During 
the past winter we have acquired a new and probibitive argument 
against such a policy. “We have learned something from the 
South African War. We have been warned how a disloyal Govern- 
ment can, in spite of any precautions, accumulate munitions of 
war and artillery and elements of military force which will give, 
even against a most powerful combatant, the most terrible 
advantage. We now know better than we knew ten years ago 
what the risk would be if we gave to a disloyal Government in 
Ireland the power of accumulating forces against the Sovereign.” 
Irish loyalists who had become almost accustomed to betrayal 
and who dreaded some future effort “to kill Home Rule by 
kindness”—if necessary by conceding the full Nationalist 
demand—have been greatly reassured by Lord Salisbury’s uncom- 
promising declaration. In the face of it, it should be almost 
impossible for a Unionist Government to pass a Home Rule Bill. 


The Prime Minister believes that for the time 

Tue Premizr’s being we have done with Home affairs, and that 
ie we shall all be called upon to give an increasing 
amount of attention to Foreign affairs. This view 

is strikingly corroborated by the complete eclipse of the House of 
Commons, which has become almost as parochial as the London 
County Council, while its debates are equally unnoticed and unread 
by the intelligent public. Lord Salisbury gives the true explana- 
tion of this remarkable phenomenon: “In the work which we 
have before us, in the problems which we shall have to solve, 
and the dangers we shall have to meet, external affairs will 
occupy a considerably larger place than they have done in the 
periods of the century that have passed by.” Then followed 
the admonition that has so irritated and disturbed the great 
ostrich tribe, who are only happy when their heads are firmly 
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embedded in the sand so that they cannot by any possibility see 
what is going on around them. Speaking very deliberately and 
emphatically, the speaker told his hearers: “If you look around 
you will see that the elements and causes of menace and peril 
are—though slowly—accumulating.” It is not that any anxiety 
is to be apprehended from the hostility of Governments :— 

‘* The state of affairs, as far as I know it, and as far as the Governments are 
concerned, is peaceful. It is impossible to speak too highly of the careful and 
calm neutrality which has been observed in this trouble of ours by all the 
Governments in the world. And nothing seems to me more to set off and illus- 
trate their determination to act according to the dictates of justice and right than 
the fact that in a certain section and class of their subjects—not, I hope, a deep 
one, but a very noisy one—there is at present great prejudice towards England, 
which sticks at no resource of invention or exasperation in order, if possible, to 
damage our position in the eyes of the world ; and yet while this has been going 
on—I won’t say with all, but too many of the peoples—the Governments have 
been uniformly guided by considerations of law, and of justice, and of peace.” 
But the correctness of foreign Governments does not exempt us 
from taking precautions. “Governments may come and go; 
feelings may change from year to year. That root of bitterness 
against England, which I am wholly unable to explain, may be a 
mere caprice, merely something to satisfy the exigencies of the 
journalists of the moment”; or,as the speaker seemed more in- 
clined to think, “it may indicate some deep-set feeling with which 
at a later date we shall have to reckon.” Lord Salisbury wisely 
scouted the idea that we can count on any external assistance in 
the hour of need. He knows better than to parade the fatuous 
shibboleth that “blood is thicker than water.” “We can have 
no security in any confidence in the feelings or sympathy 
of other nations, however much we may honour them, how- 
ever grateful we may be for the sympathy they have shown 
us—we can have no security except in the efficacy of our 
own defence and the strength of our own right arm. Every- 
where you see the powers of offence increasing—armies become 
larger, navies are founded, railways, telegraphs, all the apparatus 
which science has placed at the disposal of war, become more 
perfect and more effective; and all these things may, by one 
of those strange currents which sweep across the ocean of inter- 
national politics, be united in one great wave to dash upon our 
shores.” It is encouraging to those who for several months have 
been sounding a warning note, to have their plea for watchfulness 
and preparation endorsed by no less an authority than the Foreign 
Minister. Lord Salisbury put the case with answerable force: 
“ Do not imagine that 1 wish to paint the future in dark colours. 
I am not urging despair. I am not urging even a dark apprecia- 
tion of the future ; but I am urging the necessity of precaution in 
tame. It may be your precautions—I trust they may—will turn 
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out to be entirely unnecessary. It will be a matter of hearty 
congratulation if it is so; but the loss that you will thereby 
sustain is so inconceivably small compared to the loss which you 
will sustain if your precautions are inadequate, that you will not 
for a moiment measure one against the other.” There is un- 
fortunately no evidence that Lord Salisbury’s colleagues at the 
War Office, or the Admiralty, have appreciated, even if they have 
read, the Premier’s speech. If the storm on the horizon bursts, 
it will probably find the British Empire as completely unprepared 
as did the Boer Ultimatum last October—we may even be in the 
midst of a General Election. 


Lord Salisbury gave little encouragement to in- 
fatuated enthusiasts, who affirm that as we possess a 
few more ships than our nearest neighbour that 
therefore this island is inviolable. He painted in strong but not 
excessive colours the effect of a successful blow struck at the heart 
of a great maritime Empire :— 


THE MAN WITH 
A RIFLE, 


““The great military Powers of the Continent, disposing of great territory, have 
passed through unsuccessful wars which again and again have landed the enemy 
into their country, and yet they are as strong, or even stronger, after the 
experience has passed by. Can we say with confidence that that would be the fact 
if London were the scene of a similar operation? Remember what has happened 
to the great maritime Powers of the past—to Holland, to Spain, to Venice, and, 
if I might go into ancient times, to Carthage and to Tyre. In every one case the 
great maritime Power has been paralysed and killed not by the disasters it may 
have suffered in its provinces or its outlying dependencies, but in every case it has 
suffered by the blew directed at the heart. That is a lesson which a power like 
England ought not to neglect. As long as our heart is unstruck we may look with 
comparative indifference to the result of any war. If our distant provinces were 
affected we might do as we did in the Peninsular War—we might win them back 
again. Butif our heart is struck there is at once an end to the history of England, 
Of course, we have the Navy, and I firmly-believe that that defence will be 
sufficient. But considering the prodigious, the enormous, interests we have to 
safeguard, is it wise that all our eggs should be put into a single basket ? ” 


Having diagnosed the disease as virulent and widespread Anglo- 
phobia, which might at any moment bear down upon us, the 
speaker proceeded to discuss the proper remedy for our defenceless 
condition. He declared that the secret of safety lies in the ability 
of every Englishman “to handle his rifle,” and he exhorted the 
members of the Primrose League, 


‘* Each in his own district, to do what they can to foster the creation of rifle clubs. 
And by rifle clubs what I mean is not clubs where a man must go once in two 
months to the county town to take part in a competition—that will do very little 
for the defence of the country—but what I want is that without stirring from 
their homes the people of this country shall be able to practise rifle shooting, 
so that when the danger comes they shall be a foree which no enemy could 
despise. ; 

‘<Tf once the feeling can be propagated abroad that it is the duty of every able 
Englishman te make himself competent to meet the invading enemy, if ever—God 
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forfend—in the course of time an invading enemy should appear—if you once im- 
press upon him that the defence of the country is not the business of the War Office 
or of the Government, but the business of the people themselves, learning in their 
‘own parishes the practice and the accomplishment which are necessary to make 
them formidable in the field—you will then have a defensive force which will not only 
repel the assailant if he come, but which will make the chances of that assailant 
so bad that no assailant ever will appear.” 

It is admittedly something of a shock to the average taxpayer 
to learn from his Prime Minister that national defence is the business 
neither of the War Office nor the Government, and he may be 
inclined to enquire what then are the proper functions of these ex- 
pensive institutions? Let that pass, however. There is far more force 
than his critics have been willing to allow in Lord Salisbury’s con- 
tention, that this country would be infinitely more secure if every 
adult male were a skilled rifleman. The South African War has 
revealed the value of ‘“‘ the man with a musket,” provided he can 
hold it straight. 


After the painfully detached and halting speeches 

Loros-Eaters. Which have fallen from the lips of responsible 
British statesmen during the crisis of the war, 

which gave the cold shivers to their supporters, Englishmen are 
far more inclined to welcome the robust and stirring tone of Lord 
Salisbury’s speech than to cavil at his proposed rifle-clubs, which, 
after all, will be so much to the good. The main point is that 
public opinion should be compelled to appreciate the anxious 
nature of the international outlook and the probability of its be- 
coming really critical during the coming months. We may confi- 
dently look to the good sense of an aroused community to insist 
upon the question of national defence being seriously taken up, just 
as the question of our Sea-Power was taken up afew years ago, with 
such remarkable results. The Premier has, after all, given us a 
valuable lead. We should have liked to see him go very much 
further and declare that the Government, sharing his ideas, had 
decided to immediately organize a genuine Army for home defence, 
under the supreme command of the most competent soldier avail- 
able, ¢.g., the Duke of Connaught. This force should remain in 
the field until at least 50,000 veterans have returned from South 
Africa, as a precautionary measure, lest “one of those strange 
currents which sweep across the ocean of international politics be 
united in one great wave to dash upon our shores.” Lord Salisbury 
stopped short of this, presumably because it is practically impossible 
to get the present amorphous Cabinet to initiate anything. The 
majority of its members are of the parish pump persuasion, and are 
about as versed in international politics as they are in the internal 
economy of Kamtchatka. They belong to a generation which 
eschewed foreign affairs, and they are largely responsible for the 
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parlous condition in which we find ourselves to-day. The 
Aduiralty is running all behind in construction, and covers its 
laches by disingenuous information, while the mere idea of ex- 
pecting the War Office, as at present constituted, to take 
any intelligent step, is manifestly absurd. Is it extravagant, 
then, to assume that the Premier appeals from an_ inert 
Cabinet to a virile community? It will certainly be the fault of 
the community if the appeal strikes deaf ears. We have, so to 
speak, been given the straight tip. Are we capable of taking 
advantage of it, or shall we also relapse into the languor of the 
Lotos-eaters. 
‘* Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind 


In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 
On the hills hke Gods together, careless of mankind.” 


Is the menace to this country, of which Lord Salis- 
bury deemed it advisable to warn us, a vague and 
distant peril which cannot be specified or localized ? 
Or, on the other hand, can it be indicated? One sentence in his 
speech appears to place it in the latter category. After bearing 
witness to the pacific attitude of foreign Governments the Premier 
added : “ But it does not follow that we have no precautions to take. 
Governments may come and go; feelings may change from year to 
year.” It is true that the “feelings” of the Russian Emperor, 
which are friendly to-day, might undergo a change, and we can 
never feel safe with the mercurial Kaiser, who may at any moment 
be seized by some rash ungovernable impulse. On the other hand, 
the Emperor of the Dual Monarchy—to whom Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett pays an interesting tribute in this number—and the King 
of Italy are both likely to remain firm in their friendship towards 
England, and to refuse to join in any Anglophobe adventure. But 
there is one, indeed there is only one, great nation in Europe whose 
Governments “come and go” with any appreciable effect upon the 
national policy, and it is common knowledge that its present Govern- 
ment, if not tottering at this moment, is not unlikely to “ go” before 
long, and the Government that “comes” in its place will cause a 
“slump” on every European Bourse because it is believed to mean 
inischief. Nothing has been more fortunate for the peace of Europe 
than the happy accident that the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry has 
directed the policy of France during the last six months. Its 
Foreign Minister, M. Delcassé, has steadily declined to join in 
the various aggressive enterprises entertained by Count Mouravieff, 
the Russian Minister, and he is largely responsible for the main- 
tenance of friendly official relations between France and England. 
Unfortunately, M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s enemies, who are also 
the enemies of the Republic, have been gaining ground with 
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ominous rapidity during the last few weeks. Their capture of 
the Paris Municipal Council is a thoroughly disquieting event. 
The utmost that the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry can be expected 
to do is to remain in office until the close of the Exhibition, 
but even this is doubtful. On their departure we shall witness 
a serious change in the Continental atmosphere. With M. 
Hanotaux, or some other equally docile Russian puppet, at the 
Quai d’Orsay to respond to every intrigue of Count Mouravieff, the 
relations between England and France will necessarily become 
strained, and when you add to the diplomatic difficulties the fact 
that the powerful Nationalist and Clerical conspiracy regards a war 
with England, whatever be its consequences, as a method of destroy- 
ing the hated Republican régime, the pertinence and prudence of 
Lord Salisbury’s warning become obvious. A great deal depends 
on Lord Roberts, whose speedy triumph would inake the difference 
between an anxious and alarming autumn. If France is “stam- 
peded” into a war with England, Germany wil] pounce on Holland. 
The French should not overlook that detail. 


The French Military Party, who have a fair chance 

Invasion. Of capturing the Executive on the defeat of the 
present Ministry, do not rely upon the French 

Navy to dispose of the British. Navy, in which case invasion would 
become a mere formality. As Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has pointed 
out, “For many years the favourite ideal of French strategists, 
naval and military, has been the invasion of England, to be effected 
by naval strategem rather than as a consequence of naval victory. 
The French school has not troubled itself much as to the means of 
getting its four or five Army Corps back to France.” Its disciples 
are quite content with “the blow at the heart,’ which Lord 
Salisbury pronounces to be fatal to maritime Empires. The 
French will hold their great manceuvres in August (at the same 
time as the Czar reviews 250,000 Russian troops), when they will 
assemble four or five Army Corps within easy reach of the west and 
north-western coasts, and, as was pointed out in Zhe St. James’ 
Gazette, which first drew attention to the matter, it would be very 
easy, when they are once in the field, to entrain and embark them for 
the invasion of this country. Itis certainly suggestive of at any rate 
a change of military policy that for the first time for thirty years 
the French should be holding their annual manceuvres 150 miles 
from the German frontier. There is always sufficient shipping 
ineFrench ports to carry one hundred and fifty thousand men for a 
short journey. At the present time what organized force exists in 
Great Britain that would have any chance of defeating such an 
army before it reached London? ‘The invariable British answer is 
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“the French would never attempt a landing in the face of our fleet.” 
But this, as Lord Salisbury says, is to put all our eggs into one 
basket. Mr. Wilkiason points out that the execution of the French 
plan, which is being far more discussed in political and military 
circles than the Paris correspondents are aware of, is largely 
dependent upon the whereabouts of our ships at a given moment :— 
“The practibility of attempting an invasion depends, in the first in- 
stance, on the readiness and distribution of the British Fleet. In 
March, 1897, there were between thirty and forty British ships in 
the Levant, ten days from the Channel. The Channel Fleet was 
on its way to Gibraltar, several days from the Straits of Dover. It 
would have been possible for a foreign Government willing to run 
risks to cover the transport and landing of a force, perhaps in Essex, 
by sending to the western end of the Channel a fleet which, though 
comparatively small, might have been superior to any British force 
that could have attacked it for several days.” Finally, we would 
ask those, to whom “ invasion” is nothing but a ridiculous mare’s- 
nest, “ If the suggestion is so absurd, why has public money been 
recently voted for the defence of London ?” 


There has been much speculation on the Continent 

(Ak o® as to whether the Russian Emperor will visit the 
Paris Exhibition, and still more as to whether the 

German Emperor will have the nerve to go. Both visits open up 
political questions of considerable importance, and are not altogether 
disconnected with one another. The Russian Emperor is said to 
have finally decided to remain at home, but the French people are 
not yet aware of their august ally’s decision, which will doubtless 
cause some heartburning, particularly as the presence of the 
Sovereign would involve an influx of his wealthy and generous 
subjects who would be far more welcome to the shops and hotels 
than the thousands of thrifty Germans who are now infesting 
la ville lumiére. The Statist, whose financial information is 
usually pretty accurate, declares that Russia desires to get the 
chief benefit of the Exhibition by floating a loan in Paris directly 
it is over, while Frenchmen are still flush of foreign money. 
‘Certainly Russia must raise money somewhere shortly or there 
will be a serions crash. All the greater is the need since American 
capitalists have failed to respond to the overtures they have received 
from M. Witte, the Russian Chancellor of the Exchequer. Russia’s 
detached attitude towards France leaves the field open to Germany 
and the Kaiser is confidently said to’ be feeling his way towards 
Paris. He has expressed his intense personal interest in everything 
appertaining to the Exhibition to the French Ambassador in Berlin, 
and has exhorted German manufacturers to patronize it, while he is 
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doing everything to encourage and facilitate the visits of his officers 
His entowrage, with the natural caution of courtiers, are exceedingly 
nervous at the thought of his riding in the Champs Elysées ; but 
those who know France best are convinced that he would receive 
a tremendous ovation from the Parisian populace and it would not 
be surprising to learn that during his recent visit to France, Prince 
Hohenlohe (the Imperial Chancellor) assured himself of the safety 
of his Sovereign’s enterprise. If the Kaiser follows his own inclina- 
tions and replaces the Russian Emperor as the leading personage at 
the French Exhibition, it will be the most momentous political 
episode of our time. The respective attitudes of the two Emperors 
is a pressing anxiety to the French Government. The one who is 
passionately wanted won’t come, while the embarrassing visitor 
threatens to come. 


We are fully aware that to the generation of 

Tue Katser’s Englishmen who were grown up at the time of 

AFFECTION FOR ; 

FRANCE. the Franco-German War of 1870, any suggestion of 
an approaching rapprochement between Germany 
and France, of which the Kaiser’s visit would be the signal, is 
regarded as fantastic. But to the generation which has grown up 
since the war it appears to be well within the range of practical 
politics. Germany has every motive to make it up with France, 
against whom she has no grievance, and whose support would be 
most acceptable to her, especially on the sea. France, on her side, 
has become equally interested in a rapprochement with Germany ever 
since she realized that Russia would not assist her in recovering 
the lost provinces. She fully appreciates her own inability to defeat 
Germany single-handed. So far Germany has done most of the 
courting, but France is believed to be willing to take her con- 
queror’s hand at any sufficiently dramatic moment, and most 
Frenchmen would feel much more comfortable afterwards. The 
friendly sentiments of the German Emperor towards France are on 
record. Prince Radziwill, the personal representative of the Kaiser 
at M. Faure’s funeral last year, was commissioned to convey his 
Sovereign’s friendly greetings to the French peopie. The Prince 
expressed himself in language which inade a considerable sensation 
at the time :— 

“‘T can assure you that the German Emperor cherishes for France the most 
friend!y feelings. He professes the greatest admiration for the grand memories 
of your national history, for the great deeds of your armies, for your present 
army, and no one follows more attentively than he the manifestations of opinion 
which may tend to link more closely his Empire to }our country. We have so 


many points on which our interests are common that a loyal agreement between 
us seems as desirable for France as for Germany.” 


His interviewer pointed out that the recent Angio-German agree- 
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ment had created a bad impression in France, whereupon the 
Special Ambassador rejoined :— 

‘* Make no mistake. In the first place, his Majesty does not follow a selfish 

policy devoid of all scruples. As for this agreement, which, moreover, has not. 
yet been published, you should know that it is confined to the settlement of 
certain questions of limited importance as to the points where England 
and Germany are direetly in contact. Nothing in this arrangement is in oppo- 
sition to a rapprochement between my country and yours (/,¢,, France), a rapproche- 
ment desired by all minds free from passion.” 
The Prince proceeded to use language to which we would parti- 
cularly call the attention of the Anglo-German school. No one. 
familiar with German usages believes for a moment that 
the Sovereign’s personal representative would have dared to. 
express such sentiments unless he had good reason to believe 
they would be applauded in the highest quarters:—*As for 
England, it does not seem to me that, now that Germany has 
become one of her greatest commercial rivals, a complete agree- 
ment -can ever be secured between two countries whose interests 
are so different.” Prince Radziwill closed the conversation with the- 
observation : “ But there is another country against which the Con- 
tinental Powers should indeed come to an understanding for the 
organization of their economic defence. There is the United 
States, whose pretensions and riches are becoming a danger for 
us all.” Note that during the last few weeks the French 
Chauvinist Press has begun advocating a Triple Alliance, consisting 
of Germany, Russia, and France. 


There is a growing belief among Ministerial 
Members of Parliament, much stimulated by the 
results of recent by-elections, that we are on the 
verge of a Dissolution. No authoritative announcement has. 
yet been made, for the excellent reasun that the question is. 
still undecided, owing to divisions and fluctuations of opinion in 
the Cabinet. The enthusiasts who advocate a Khaki General 
Election have been immensely encouraged by Lord Roberts” 
masterly movements, which are thought to ensure an early termi- 
nation of the war and a certain triumph at the polls for the Party 
that conducted it, provided the appeal to the-country is made 
before the flush of victory has died out and the effects of the in-. 
creased taxation become appreciable. There is no reason to suppose 
that Lord Salisbury has, so far, surrendered to Khakiism, and it. 
would be truly deplorable if the country were prematurely plunged 
into the turmoil of a General Election, which is not due. 
until next year. The opponents of the Dissolution policy feel 
that it would hardly be “cricket” to pervert the great under- 
taking in which the whole British Empire has been engaged to 
purely Party purposes. But the Khakiites are strenuous and 
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determined, and they may easily convert the Cabinet to their way 
of thinking, so members are wise in preparing for contingencies. 
The Dissolution has no personal attraction for the Salisburys, the 
Devonshires, or the Balfours, who would much prefer a spell of 
Opposition after five years of office ; but it has irresistible attrac- 
tions for some of their lesser colleagues, who relapse into obscurity 
as soon as they cease to manage the affairs of the nation. Their 
voice and vote are therefore necessarily in favour of a Dissolution, 
in which they would sweep into office on the shoulders of Lord 
Roberts, Lord Kitchener, General Baden-Powell, Sir George White, 
ete. Recent by-elections certainly indicate that a General Election 
held now would involve the continuance in office of the present 
Cabinet for another six years. Happily there are Unionists who 
are sufticiently sporting to prefer the uncertainties of next year. 


Optimists seek to console themselves for an un- 
Ruconstructioy. necessary General Election by the reflection that 

it would at any rate effect a radical reconstruction 
of the present Cabinet, involving a considerable infusion of fresh 
blood. This is a most pleasing delusion for which there appears 
to be no warrant. The changes would be insignificant or to the 
bad, the younger men would still be left out in the cold, and 
there would be no reduction in the size of the Cabinet, which is 
one of its worst drawbacks. No doubt Lord Salisbury would 
decline to continue shouldering the double burden of the Foreign 
Office and the Premiership, with the result that he would pre- 
sumably relinquish the Department to which he is devoted while 
retaining the position to which he is known to be indifferent. 
That in itself is not a very attractive arrangement; and what 
would happen to the Foreign Office? It is credibly asserted— 
since the recent Liberal Unionist banquet to Mr. Balfour—that 
the vacancy at the Foreign Office would be filled by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. His claims to any position are almost irresistible. During 
the last five years he has shown himself to be the greatest 
Colonial Minister England has ever had, and he has done more to 
imperialize the democracy and to federate the Empire than any 
man living. The mere fact that his appointment would cause 
some excitement and even exasperation in certain Continental 
capitals is in itself no serious objection, for are we not masters 
in our own house? There is, however, a widespread belief among 
political students that Mr. Chamberlain has been so busy in 
other fields as never to have had sutticient leisure to master the 
intricacies of international politics, and some of his speeches 
perhaps give a colour to this view. In particular, a famous 
speech he delivered at Leicester in the autumn caused something 
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like consternation by its surprising lack of perspective. The 
country would far sooner see him at the War Office or the 
Admiralty than at the Foreign Office, but in this perverse 
world men prefer leaving work in which they have no compeers 
for other work for which they appear to lack important qualifi- 
cations. Mr. Chamberlain is, however, a man of such extraordinary 
ability and of such great public spirit that he might develop 
into a great Foreign Minister if he would only abandon his 
advocacy of an American alliance, and drop his delusion that 
Germany is a friendly Power. To many people it would 
seem preferable that Mr. Balfour should become a Peer and 
Foreign Minister while Mr. Chamberlain assumed the Leadership 
of the House of Commons, unless indeed Lord Rosebery could be 
persuaded to man the breach at the Foreign Office. Apart from 
the threatened vacancy in the latter Department, and the possible 
retirement of Lord Cross, there would be few changes in the 
Cabinet in the event of a Dissolution, followed by a Unionist 
victory. We might conceivably have a more amiable Chancellor 
of the Exchequer but there is little hope of a more satisfactory 
Lord Chancellor, and the rest of them would consider that they 
had got a mandate from the nation to remain where they are. 


When we went to press last month a friendly 
_ = controversy was pending between the Imperial 

Government and the Australian Delegates with 
reference to the appeal clauses in the Australian Commonwealth 
Bill. Mr. Chamberlain had shown an earnest and insistent desire 
to induce the federating Colonies to reconsider their expressed 
intention to entrust the construction of that epoch-marking 
measure to the Supreme Court of the new Commonwealth. He 
had pointed out to the Delegates that a valuable link of Empire 
in the shape of the appeal to the Queen in Council would be 
thereby ruptured. But the majority of the Delegates had re- 
mained unmoved, and their respective Premiers when appealed to 
had sheltered themselves behind the popular Referendum as stereo- 
typing and sanctifying every clause of the Bill. In the very 
fine speech in which he presented the Commonwealth Bill to the 
House of Commons the Colonial Secretary showed that he was 
not daunted by the demand of the Delegates for “the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and ‘nothing but the Bill,” and he produced a consider- 
able body of evidence to prove that the appeal clauses had not the 
support of Australian public opinion, and that, consequently, apart 
from all other considerations the Imperial Government was bound 
to insist upon an amendment reserving the full right of appeal to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and he proposed to 
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strengthen this body by the creation of certain Colonial Law Lords. 
So far as could be judged at this distance, Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed 
amendments were generally accepted in Australia in the excellent 
spirit in which they had been offered, and the valuable Imperial 
link seemed secure. However, further negotiations with the Dele- 
gates ensued, and ultimately the Colonial Secretary was able to 
announce that a compromise had been reached. We have no 
desire to criticize this so-called compromise, which may have been 
the wisest possible solution; but is it not more accurate to term 
it a victory for the Delegates, seeing that, according to its terms, 
as subsequently explained in the House of Commons, the Common- 
wealth is to be left free to limit the right of appeal except when 
outside interests are affected. In other words, the new Constitution 
will be construed locally, unless the Australians decide otherwise. 
It is most satisfactory to have settled this thorny question; but we 
are hardly surprised to learn that there is some soreness among 
those Australians who, having supported the Imperial view, found 
themselves, to use a homely expression, “ put in the cart.” We do 
not believe for a moment that the Colonial Secretary is responsible 
for the curious change of front that occurred. 


We can spare our readers an epitome of the barren, 

Srion Kor. though distressing, debate on the publication of 

the Spion Kop despatches; but it is necessary, 

without being pleasant, to reproduce the selection of telegrams 

that passed prior to the publication between the War Office and 
Lord Roberts and Sir Redvers Buller. 


1. 
From the Secretary of State for War to Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts :— 
**(Telegram, No. 170.) “ War Office, 28th March, 1900. 
‘* What do you propose as to publication of Spion Kop despatches? Please see 
my telegram to Buller,* No. 605, of 5th January, and No. 110,* of 6th February ; 
description of a despatch given in the latter has been quoted it Parliament. 


* The following are the telegrams referred to above :— 


‘* From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers Buller. 
‘*(Telegram, No. 605.) “War Office, 5th January, 1900. 

‘* The only despatches received up to the present time which, in my opinion, 
could preperly be presented are yours of 2nd December covering Hildyard’s of 
24th November, and yours of 9th November covering White’s of 2nd November. I 
am not disposed to publish your earlier despatches, which contain reviews of the 
situation and forecasts of your intentions. 

‘* But we should have for presentation, as soon as can conveniently be managed, 
despatches from you covering reports from your Generals as to eacl of the engage- 
ments which have taken place.” 


**From the Commander-in-Chief to Field-Marshal Lord Roberts. 
‘* (Telegram, No. 110.) “* War Office, 6th>February, 1900. 
** You will, I feel sure, agree with me that Lord Methuen’s despatch of the 
Magersfontein engagement could not be published as sent. There are passages in 
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‘* We cannot publish all the documents enclosed with your despatch of 13th 
February. We might, perhaps, publish the following :— 
“© 1, Your despatch of 13th February, 
**2, Buller’s report of 30th January. 
‘*3. Warren’s report, dated Hatting’s Farm, 29th January. 
“*4, Buller’s letter, dated Spearman’s Hill, 30th January, covering 
Warren’s report on Spion Kop. 
“*5, Warren’s separate report on Spion Kop. 

‘* But I do not feel justified in thus editing the papers unless you concur, and 
you may perhaps think well to refer to Buller. 

“‘T suggest, as an alternative, that we should treat your despatch of 13th 
February and all its enclosures as confidential, and that Buller should send, 
through you, a full narrative of the operations. This you could forward to me with 
any observations you desired to make for publication.” 


To this proposal Lord Roberts replied as follows :— 


** (Telegram, No. 360.) ‘* Bloemfontein, 3lst March, 1900. 

‘With reference to your telegram No. 170, dated 28th March, regarding the 
Spion Kop despatches, I have suggested to Buller that he should prepare a full 
narrative of the operations in accordance with the instructions conveyed in your 
telegram No. 110, of 6th February. 

‘* He has replied as follows :— 

«<1 do not at all like the idea of re-writing a despatch for publication. Imuch 
prefer to leave it in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief, and let him select for 
publication whatever he thinks proper.’ 

‘**T have no objection to publication of the paper with omissions specified by 
you. It might perhaps be better to overrule Buller’s objection and adopt alterna- 
tive course which you suggest. Wire reply.” 


To this Lord Lansdowne answered :— 


** (No. 174.) ‘© War Office, 2nd April, 1990. 

“Your No. 360. In view of Buller’s objection, I abandon proposal that de- 
spatch should be re-written. I propose to publish selection described in my tele- 
grim No, 170.” 


Whereupon Lord Roberts rejoined :— 

** (No. 400.) *: Bloemfontein, 6ih April, 1900. 
‘*Your No. 174. I agree to my despatch of 13th February being published.” 
The production of these selected telegrams was clearly designed 
by the War Office to cast some of the responsibility for publishing 
the despatches upon Lord Roberts. This mancuvre has com- 
pletely failed. Lord Roberts could only have answered Lord 

Lansdowne’s final telegram as he did. 


The ingenious rule restraining Members of Parlia- 

THE OPEN Door ° . : 
Necorrations, ment from addressing supplementary questions to 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs works 
with conspicuous advantage to the Foreign Office and with equal 


it inappropriate to such documents ; and it also gives information of importance 
to the enemy. A despatch should be a complete account, and should not contain 
reports from subordinate commanders or other documents. Paragraphs should be 
numbered, and all names of officers selected for praise should be in one paragraph, 
trivial details being omitted. If he would like me to revise the despatch in ques- 
tion, I will do so; but as I should prefer not to undertake this responsibility, I 
suggest you should ask him to cancel this despatch and write another.” 
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detriment to the public interest. All that is now necessary to 
baffle the inconvenient query is an evasive answer from the 
Treasury Bench which closes the incident. This system has 
rendered it impossible to obtain, so far, any explanation upon the 
exceedingly important question raised by Mr. Yerburgh in his 
article in this number entitled “Count Mouravieff’s Triumph.” We 
think that everyone who reads it with an unbiassed mind will agree 
that the American Government, with the apparent acquiescence of 
the British Government, has played into the hands of the great Pro- 
tectionist Powers in such a manner as to enable them to close the 
open door in China whenever they may please. As the declared 
policy both of the United States and Great Britain has thus been 
jeopardized it is worth while to follow these amazing negotiations 
in some detail. They have only recently come to light, and 
threaten to be lost sight of in the absorbing preoccupations of the 
South African War. On September 22nd, 1899, Mr. Choate, the 
American Ambassador in London, addressed a communication to 
Lord Salisbury on “a matter which the President (Mr. McKinley) 
regards as of great and equal importance to Great Britain and the 
United States in the maintenance of trade and commerce in the 
East, in which the interest of the two nations differs not in 
character but in degree only, and to ask for action on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, which the President conceives to be in 
exact accord with its uniformly declared policy and traditions, and 
which will greatly promote the welfare of commerce.” The Note 
adds :— 


‘*He understands it to be the settled policy and purpose of Great Britain not to 
use any privileges which may be granted to it in China as a means of excluding 
any commercial rivals, and that freedom of trade for it in that Empire means 
freedom of trade for all the world alike. Her Majesty’s Government, while con- 
ceding by formal agreements with Germany and Russia the possession of 
‘spheres of influence or interest’ in China, in which they are to enjoy special 
rights and privileges, particularly in respect to railroads and mining enterprises, 
has, at the same time, sought to maintain what is commonly called the ‘ open 
door’ policy, to secure to the commerce and navigation of all nations equality of 
treatment within such ‘spheres.’ 


The American Ambassador proceeded to emphasize what is known, 
and hated, in Europe as the “ Anglo-Saxon view.” “The mainten- 
ance of this policy is alike urgently demanded by the commercial 
communities of our two nations (United States and Great Britain), 
as it is justly held by them to be the only one which will improve 
existing conditions, enable them to maintain their positions in the 
markets of China, and extend their future operations.” 


The United States being without any “sphere of 

THE influence” herself, views unfavourably all efforts 

by other Powers to create such spheres, and is 

naturallv alarmed at their possible developments. As Mr. Choate 


DECLARATION. 
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pointed out :—“ While the Government of the United States will 
in no way commit itself to any recognition of exclusive rights of 
any Power within, or control over any portion of the Chinese Empire, 
under such agreements as have been recently nade, it cannot conceal 
its apprehensions that there is danger of complications arising 
between the Treaty Powers which may imperil the rights insured 
to the United States by its treaties with China.” In order therefore 
to protect American interests in the Far East by keeping “an open 
market for all the world’s commerce,” by removing “ dangerous 
sources of international irritation,” and thereby “hasten united 
action of the Powers at Peking to promote administrative re- 
forms,” the United States Government seeks “declarations by the 
various Powers claiming ‘spheres of interest’ in China as to 
their intentions in regard to the treatment of foreign trade and 
commerce therein.” The present is regarded as “a very favourable 
moment for informing Her Majesty’s Government of the desire of 
the United States to have it make on its own part, and to lend its 
powerful support in the effort to obtain from each of the various 
Powers claiming ‘spheres of interest’ in China, a declaration sub- 
stantially to the following effect.” Then follows the proposed 
declaration, which merits close attention:—“1. That it (the 
assenting Power) will in nowise interfere with any Treaty port or 
any vested interest within any so-called ‘sphere of interest’ or 
leased territory it may have in China. 2. That the Chinese Treaty 
Tariff of the time being shall apply to all merchandize landed or 
shipped to all such ports as are within such ‘sphere of interest’ 
(unless they be ‘free ports’) no matter to what nationality it 
may belong, and that duties so leviable shall be collected by the 
Chinese Government. 3. That it will levy no higher harbour dues 
on vessels of another nationality frequenting any port in such 
‘sphere’ than shall be levied on vessels of its own nationality—and 
no higher railroad charges over lines built, controlled, or operated 
within its ‘sphere’ on merchandize belonging to citizens or sub- 
jects of other nationalities transported through such ‘spheres’ 
than shall be levied on similar merchandize belonging to its own 
nationals, transported over equal distances.” Mr. Choate added :— 


“The President has strong reason to believe that the Governments of both 
Russia and Germany will co-operate in such an understanding as is here proposed. 
The recent Ukase of his Majesty the Emperor of Russia, declaring the port of 
Talienwan open to the merchant-ships of all nations, during the whole term of the 
lease under which it is to be held by Russia, removes all uncertainty as to the 
liberal and conciliatory policy of that' Power, and justifies the expectation that 
his Majesty will accede to the similar request of the United States, now being 
presented to him, and make the desired declaration.” 


Again :— 
‘The recent action of Germany in declaring the port of Kiao-Chao a ‘free 


port,’ and the aid which its Government has given China, in establishing there a 
Chinese Custom-house, coupled with oral assurances given the United States by 
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Germany, that the interests of the United States and its citizens within its 
‘sphere’ would in nowise be affected by its occupation of this portion of the 
Province of Shantung, encourave the belief that little opposition is to be antici- 
pated to the President’s request for a similar declaration from that Power.” 

The co-operation of Japan was already assured as her interests 
“ will be largely served by the proposed arrangement,” which is in 
accordance with the declarations of her statesmen. Mr. Choate, in 
conclusion, invited “the prompt and sympathetic co-operation of 
Her Majesty’s Government with the United States.” 


Five days later (29th September, 1899) the 
Logp SALISBURY’S British Foreign Minister cordially acknowledged 

the receipt of the American Note, and promised 
to Jose no time “in consulting my colleagues in regard to a 
declaration by Her Majesty's Government on the proposal that 
they should co-operate with the Government of the United 
States in obtaining similar declarations by the other Powers 
concerned.” Lord Salisbury added: “In the meantime, I may 
assure your Excellency that the policy consistently advocated by 
this country is one of securing equal opportunity for the subjects 
or citizens of all nations in regard to commercial enterprise in 
China, and that from this policy Her Majesty’s Government have 
no intention or desire to depart.” Two months later, on Nov- 
ember 30th, Lord Salisbury addressed a Note to the American 
Ambassador containing this clear and categorical undertaking : 
“T have much pleasure in informing your Excellency that Her 
Majesty’s Government will be prepared to make a declaration 
in the sense desired by your Government in regard to the leased 
territory of Wei-hai-Wei, and all territory in China which may 
hereafter be acquired by Great Britain by lease or otherwise, and 
all spheres of interest now held or which may hereafter be held 
by her in China, provided that a similar declaration is made by 
the other Powers concerned.” (Our italics.) Fortified by Lord 
Salisbury’s eminently satisfactory reply the American Government 
plunged into negotiations with “the other Powers concerned,” the 
results of which were communicated to the British Government on 
March 30th, 1900, together with copies of the assurances received 
from France, Germany, Italy, Japan, and Russia. In his accom- 
panying Note, Mr. White, the American Chargé d’A ffaires, asserts 
that the declaration proposed by the United States “has been 
accepted by those Powers,” adding :— 

“Tam, therefore, instructed, as the cendition originaliy attached to the accept- 
ance by Her Majesty’s Government of the declaration in ques:ion—namely, 
that all other Powers having leased territories or so-called ‘ spheres of interest ’ 
in the Chinese Empire, should accept the proposals of the United States—has 
been complied with, to inform your Lordship that my Government will consider 


the assent given thereto by Great Britain as final and definitive. I have the 
honour, furthermore, in accordance with instructions from the Secretary of 
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State, to convey to your Lordship the expression of the President’s sincere 
gratification at the successful termination of these negotiations, in which he sees 
a proof of the friendly spirit which has animated the various Powers interested 
in the untrammelled development of commerce and industry in the Chinese 
Empire, and a source of vast benefits to the whole commercial world.” 


On April 5th, 1900, Lord Salisbury, as requested, changed his 
contingent into a definitive declaration, and congratulated the 
United States on its success: “The successful termination of 
the negotiations carried on by the United States’ Government 
in the matter has been a source of much gratification to Her 
Majesty’s Government. In reference to the territories in the 
occupation of Great Britain, mentioned in my Note to Mr. Choate 
of the 30th November, I have the pleasure of informing you that 
Her Majesty’s Government are quite willing to sign a declaration 
in the sense proposed by your Government.” 


On the face of it, nothing could well be more 
gratifying than the issue of these negotiations as 
presented to the innocent British and American 
public, and it is easy to understand the chorus of congratulation 
which greeted what was generally and unhesitatingly regarded as a 
splendid American victory. The United States had invited Great 
Britain to co-operate in assuring the maintenance of the open door 
in China, and proposed that, in the first place, the British Govern- 
ment and subsequently the other Powers should subscribe to 
a carefully framed declaration, which, if observed, would be 
admirably adapted to secure the object in view. Great Britain 
expressed her cordial concurrence, and undertook to give the re- 
quired pledge as soon as the other Powers had done likewise. 
After four months of negotiations with these other Powers the 
American Government informed our Government that one and all 
had consented to subscribe to the proposed declaration. Great 
Britain appears to have admitted that the condition attached to 
her qualified undertaking had been fulfilled. Unfortunately the 
official papers published during the last few weeks fail to bear out 
the sanguine view that Continental Europe has accepted the policy 
of the open door upon the inspiring initiative of the United States. 
As Mr. Yerburgh points out, the negotiations, so far from being a 
victory for the Washington Government, as we were originally led 
to believe, have resulted in a complete and far-reaching triumph 
for Count Mouravieff, the Russian Foreign Minister, who while 
politely shirking the request of the United States succeeded in 
persuading the Great Republic that Russia is a partisan of the open 
door. This is a very successful piece of diplomacy, which will pro- 
bably console Count Mouravieff for certain fiascoes which have lately 
compromised his position in St. Petersburg and caused rumours of 
his retirement. At the same time there is nothing particularly 


AN INVERTED 
VICTORY. 
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clever in the performance; any child ought to be able to see that 
he does not grant the American request. There is no pretence 
whatsoever about his illusory assurances, which have been so eagerly 
accepted as adequate by the Washington Government. Nor does the 
puzzle end here, for the British Foreign Office is apparently a party 
to the mystification. We cannot help thinking that our states- 
men must have been swept away by the contagious enthusiasm of 
their American colleagues. Let us hope that Lord Salisbury will 
stipulate before actually signing any declaration that he shall be 


furnished with a copy of a similar declaration signed by Count 
Mouravieff. 


As the matter stands at the moment the prospects 

a of the open door policy in China are as black as they 
can be. The key of the position has been obligingly 

placed in the hands of Russia by the ingenuousness of American 
diplomatists. Take the replies of the Powers seriatim and it will be 
seen that all are contingent upon unanimity, 7.e., upon the adhesion 
of Russia. M. Delcassé (December 16th, 1899) declared that the 
French Republic “ desires throughout the whole of China, and, with 
the quite natural reservation that all the Powers interested give an 
assurance of: their willingness to act likewise, is ready to apply in 
the territories which are leased to it equal treatment to the citizens 
and subjects of all nations, especially in the matter of Customs 
duties and navigation dues, as well as transportation tariffs on rail- 
ways.” On behalf of Germany, Count von Biilow, the Foreign 
Minister, stated (February 19th, 1900): “Jf the other Powers 
interested in the industrial development of the Chinese Empire 
are willing to recognize the same principles, this ¢an only be 
desired by the Imperial Government, which in this case, upon 
being requested, will gladly be ready to participate with the United 
States of America and the other Powers in an agreement made 
upon these lines, by which the same rights are reciprocally secured.” 
Viscount Aoki Siuzo, the Japanese Foreign Minister, has “the 
happy duty of answering your Excellency (the American Minister 
at T6ki6) that the Imperial Government will have no hesitation to 
give their assent to so just and fair a proposal of the United States 
provided that all the other Powers concerned shall accept the 
same.” Finally, the Marquis Visconti Venosta, the Italian 
Foreign Minister, on being informed by the American Minister in 
Rome that “all the Powers consulted by the Cabinet at Washing- 
ton concerning the suitability of adopting a line of policy which 
would ensure to the trade of the whole world equality of treatment 
in China have given a favourable reply,” declared that the Italian 
Government “adheres willingly to the proposal” of the United 
States. What is really maddening about these negotiations is the 
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evidence they afford that had the American Government acted with 
common prudence their efforts might so easily have been crowned 
with success. All the Powers, except Russia, avowed their approval 
of the open door policy, and it should have been the business of 
the United States to bring the dissentient into line. 


The dates show that most of the other Governments 
could not have seen the text of the Russian reply 
(which the Americans reported as “ favourable”) 
when they gave their own assurances, and we shall be curious to 
observe the action of Germany and France when they become 
cognizant of it. Will they interpret it in the same sanguine sense 
as the Washington Government, or will they simply declare 
that as Russia has refused to give the required undertaking their 
own undertakings acquire a Pickwickian meaning? Russia, 
remember, was asked to give an unequivocal assent to propositions 
which may be thus summarized :— 


Tne RUSSIAN 
EVASION. 


1. That no Treaty port or vested interest shall be interfered with 
by Powers claiming spheres of interest. 

2. That the Chinese Treaty Taritf shall remain in force in every 
existing Treaty port, no matter to what nationality it may belong, 
and the duties shall continue to be collected by the Chinese 
Government. 

3. That there shall be absolute equality of harbour dues in every 
port, and a similar ejuality of railway rates on every line in any 
sphere of interest. 


Russia was, in fact, invited to pledge herself to maintain “the open 
door” and “equality of opportunity.” We append the text of 
Count Mouravieft’s Note to the United States Minister at St. 
Petersburg (December 18th, 1899) :— 


“T had the honour to receive your Excellency’s Note dated 
September 8th (20th) last, relating to the principles which the 
Government of the United States would like to see adopted in 
commercial matters by the Powers which have interests in China. 

“In so far as the territory leased by China to Russia is con- 
cerned, the Imperial Government has already demonstrated its 
firm intention to follow the policy of ‘the open door’ by creating 
Dalny (Talienwan) a free port; and if at some future time that 
port, although remaining free itself, should be separated by a 
Custom-limit from other portions of the territory in question, the 
Customs duties would be levied, in the zone subject to the Tariff, 
upon all foreign merchants (i.e., non-Russian merchants) without 
distinction as to nationality. 

“As to the ports now opened, or hereafter to be opened, to 
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foreign commerce by the Chinese Government, and which lie 
beyond the territory leased to Russia, the settlement of the 
question of Customs duties belongs to China herself, and the 
Imperial Government has no intention whatever of claiming 
any privileges for its own subjects to the exclusion of other 
foreigners. It is to be understood, however, that this assurance 
of the Imperial Government is given upon condition that a similar 
declaration shall be made by other Powers having interests in 
China, 

“With the conviction that this reply is such as to satisty the 

enquiry made in the afore-mentioned Note, the Imperial Govern- 
ment is happy to have complied with the wishes of the American 
Government, especially because it attaches the highest value to 
anything that may strengthen and consolidate the traditional 
relations of friendship existing between the two countries.” 
The reader can see for himself that Russia does not assent to one 
of the American demands. Talienwan (or Dalny) had already 
been declared a free port, and it is not obscurely hinted that 
territorial changes are contemplated which will nullify even this 
concession. 


The foregoing Russian reply may be thus sum- 
marized, and it is incomprehensible how it can 
ever have been accepted as an assent to the 
American demands or regarded as a victory for the “open door” :— 


WHERE IS THE 
OPPOSITION ? 


1. Russia does not undertake to abstain from interfering with 
vested interests or treaty ports within her present or future sphere 
of interest. 

2. She does not undertake to preserve the Chinese Treaty 
Tariff within her sphere. 

3. Nor does she undertake that there shall be equal harbour 
dues or railway rates within her sphere. 


Anyone not a professional diplomatist would infer from Count 
Mouravieff’s evasive Note that Russia intends to do all the things 
which she declines to pledge herself to abstain from doing. If 
this be so the “open door” policy has been seriously compromised 
by the negotiations of the American Government, and by their 
obsequious acceptance of a polite “ No” as a positive “ Yes.” For 
it will be exceedingly difficult hereafter to protest against the 
imposition of the Russian Protectionist system as Russia appro- 
priates Northern China, and the principal sufferers will be American 
merchants and manufacturers. We venture to suggest, therefore, 
that, instead of making himself and his political associates 
ridiculous by fanning the pro-Boer movement, which can do no 
earthly good to anyone, Mr. Bryan, the Leader of the Opposition in 
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they, who profess to represent “ business interests,” have acted in 
such an unbusinesslike manner. If there were any Opposition 
worthy of the name in this country the British Government would 
be likewise compelled to give some account of a fiasco to which it 
has become accessory, but, unfortunately, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his colleagues are too absorbed in petty personal 
intrigues to attend to national affairs. It would be difficult to 
convey any idea of the dismay which the news of these negotiations 
has caused in American and British communities throughout the 
Far East, and some wonderment has been expressed that the China 
Association, of which Mr. Keswick, a Ministerial M.P., is President, 
has not moved in the matter. The position can be retrieved if the 
British and American Governments have any backbone. We 
have been urged to call attention to this question, which is not less 
important than the South African War, and we gladly associate 
ourselves with Mr. Yerburgh in doing so. 


Our American cousins are so absorbed in con- 

Is THERE Cuaos templating the British struggle in South Africa 
Puiirriees? ®8 to be apparently unable to afford any attention 
to their own severe struggle in the Philippines, 

It is none the less a very serious business, for it is now exactly 
two years since Admiral Dewey shattered the Pacific Power of 
Spain, and these unfortunate islands seem as far froin happiness as 
in the worst days of friar tyranny. So little information has been 
published in this country upon the present cainpaign, that 
Englishmen, perhaps, hardly realize that no less than 65,000 
United States soldiers have been in the field throughout the 
winter. The latest news is of a conflicting character. Ac- 
cording to General Otis, who is returning home, the war is 
virtually over, and the “guerrillas” will no longer be able 
“to accomplish anything serious,” while telegrams report the 
death of Aguinaldo, the President of the Philippine Republic—for 
we should remember that Americans who profess to be so shocked 
at our wickedness in making war on Republics are perpetrating 
a similar crime themselves—and the capture of his principal 
lieutenant, General Pantelon Garcia, who commands all the native 
forces in central Luzon. Other reports, however, convey a 
different impression, and suggest that American prospects are 
far from bright. In the beginning of May the “insurgents” 
attacked an American garrison of thirty men at Catubig, who 
fought splendidly for five days, losing twenty killed, while the 
remaining ten were only saved by the timely arrival of a relief 
force. Again, on May 4th, there was another desperate encounter 
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in the island of Tanay, in which a detachment of the 26th 
Infantry Regiment barely escaped annihilation. Mr. Wilde- 
man, formerly United States Consul-General in Hong-Kong, 
has contributed an article to Leslie’s Weekly entitled, “A Reign 
of Terror in the Philippines,” giving an unpleasant picture :— 


« Although General Otis would have us believe that the war in the Philippines is 
over, I learn from private sources of information of the highest authority that 
there exists a veritable reign of terror in most parts of the archipelago within 
gunshot from our army posts. Either General Otis is blind to the situation or is 
keeping the real facts from the American people. Aguinaldo’s forces have scattered 
into marauding bands, and, leaguing themselves with the mountain Tulisanes and 
Ladrones, terrrorize the country and effectually check the cultivation of crops 
and the sale of marketable products. 

“Tf we ever hope to put an end to this Indian warfare we must send additional 
forces to the islands. Our present corps is totally inadequate to cope with the 
situation and bring the war to aclose. The islands, commercially or otherwise, 
will be utterly useless until life and property are made safe.” 

We fancy this is a good deal nearer the mark than the views 
of sanguine soldiers who are wont to declare a war over before 


it has begun, as we in this country know to our cost. 


On every ground it is desirable that the United 
States Government should take all necessary steps 
to finish the war. That will never be done by the 
mereassertion that it has been done, but only by destroying the fight- 
ing power of the enemy. The venomous European Press is begin- 
ning to take the matter up, and before long we may see a pro- 
Filipino movement developed which might easily become trouble- 
some. Thus the Temps, the leading French paper, contains in its 
issue of May 14th a long letter from Manila, which is both calcu- 
lated to excite Continental feeling against American policy and to 
encourage the pro-Filipino Party in the States, who are largely 
responsible for the Philippine War, just as British pro-Boers are 
largely responsible for the Boer War. After declaring that the 
report of President McKinley’s last Commission was drafted solely 
with a view to his re-election, the amiable correspondent of 
the Temps says that “it would be really deplorable that the 
sane and honest citizens of the Great Republic should be kept in 
ignorance of what is going on in this miserable archipelago, and 
that they should become the unwilling accomplices of a policy of 
accumulated scandals, shameful swindles, and the hanging of people 
whose only crime is their refusal to accept foreign domination.” 
After describing “the reign of terror from north to south,” the 
writer explains that the insurgents are Bryanites. “The Philippine 
people are not fighting like fanatics, ignorant of their weakness ; 
alas! they fully realize it. But they place their hopes in the 
approaching fall of a shameless Imperialism (i.e, the election of 
Mr. Bryan). They have faith in the principles of justice and 
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liberty on which the greatness of the American Republic is 
based.” Moreover, the number of the insurgents increases, and a 
guerrilla leader who, a few months ago, commanded only forty 
rifles, commands to-day some 1,400, and is successfully operating 
in provinces declared to be ‘ pacified.’” The writer concludes his 
letter with the familiar libels upon the conduct of the American 
Army, which should cause Americans to hesitate before swallowing 
the monstrous lies that have been circulated about the British 
Army :— 

‘*As I have said above, terror reigns here. How could it be otherwise? For 
some time American columns have been traversing the country ; and, under the 
pretext of searching, lay hands on anything which attracts them. Countless 
women, living on isolated farms, have been violated by drunken soldiers, The 
church of San Francisco at Malekon has just been pillaged, and its valuable orna- 
ments and sacred vases stolen, Absolutely inoffensive natives, caught when passing 
from one island to another in their light canoes, have been thrown into the sea and 
drowned under the pretext that they were spies. Moreover the Yankees have 
decided to take no more prisoners. The Filipinos will be no longer treated as 


insurgents but as brigands ; instead of being shot they will be hung as American 
planters used to hang their black slaves.” 


If we seem to have devoted a disproportionate 
amount of space to Far Eastern affairs, and to 
have omitted other topics which have attracted 
more attention during the past month, it is because there is every 
reason to believe that before inany months are over the Far East 
will become the pivot of international policy. Considering the real 
identity of interests between the United States and Great Britain, 
is it not disastrous that the former should be so hopelessly tied up 
in the Philippines as to be losing all concern in the Chinese question, 
while the latter is falling between two stools, “ the open door” and 
“the sphere of influence.” It is even suggested that the only other 
Power which consistently upholds an enlightened policy in the Far 
Kast, viz., Japan, may become estranged from the Anglo-Saxon 
nations because she is unable to ascertain their policy and whether 
either of them can be relied upon. If America and England allow 
any such estrangement to develop, or stand by while Japan is 
smashed by a combination of European bullies, they will ultimately 
pay the penalty which extreme folly invariably incurs. Whether 
there is any immediate likelihood of war it is impossible to say, 
but Japan will not and cannot permit Russia to obtain any serious 
foothold in Korea. The able St. Petersburg correspondents of The 
Times and Morning Post suggest that the recent friction between 
these two Powers has been exaggerated. Certainly we in this 
country have no interest in exaggerating it, as was explained last 
month by “Ignotus” in his able article on “Great Britain’s Debt 
to Japan,” which we are glad to observe has met with general 
acceptance and approval. 


A MELANCHOLY 
OUTLOOK. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE DUAL MONARCHY. 


In the March number of THE NATIONAL REVIEW I called attention 
to some of the dangers which menaced this country from the 
hostile state of mind which was being formed against her through- 
out Europe. Day after day Continental journals with a very 
large circulation were devoting all their energies to excite the 
angry passions of their readers against the policy of England in 
every part of the world. The dangers likely to arise from this 
persistent vilification seemed to me all the greater because I had 
very good reason for believing that persons in high position 
were making efforts to form a combination of Powers for the 
purpose of interference in South Africa, which interference 
England would not, and could not, tolerate. About the same 
time Lord Rosebery called attention to the national peril from 
his place in Parliament. That danger is still threatening, we now 
know on the authority of no less a person than the Prime Minister. 
The work of exciting hatred against this country is being 
prosecuted throughout Europe with unceasing malignity. A 
striking illustration of the methods adopted for this purpose 
in France is given by Dr. Courtney Kenny, in a letter which 
appeared in The Times on the 25th of May, in which he describes 
how even copybooks in schools are used to spread the most 
atrocious calumnies against this nation, and to instil into the 
minds of the rising generation in France hatred and loathing for 
England and the English. As far as Germany is concerned, 
Great Britain is steadily held up to contempt and hatred by the 
leaders of public opinion. In the newspapers, from professorial 
chairs in universities, and even by masters in the public schools 
in various parts of the Empire, particularly on the Rhine and 
in Saxony, England has for years been taunted with her isola- 
tion, reproached for standing apart from Continental politics, 
and accused of compromising the peace of Europe. The furious 
diatribes against this country have produced a state of mind 
which is now difficult to control. The tone of Count Biilow in 
dealing with the Bundesrath affair indicated considerable appre- 
hension on his part lest a friendly attitude towards England 
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might have produced demonstrations of a hostile character 
against him. 

An indication of how far the Anglophobe movement has 
escaped the control of those who originally set it in motion 
may be observed in the letter addressed to the Kaiser by a 
certain Baron Thiingen, criticizing the attitude of his Majesty 
to England in a manner hitherto unheard of in Germany. This 
nobleman has no pretensions to statesmanship, but he is one of 
the leaders of a political group in Southern Germany, and, what 
is more to the purpose, he has received the support of the Tégliche 
Rundschan, one of the leading Nationalist and Colonial organs. 
Unreasoning and too open hostility to England is, however, at 
last viewed with apprehension in Berlin. The Kaiser well under- 
stands the danger that would arise to the internal peace of Ger- 
many should a conflict arise between that country and England. 
The ruin of the large and increasing sea-borne commerce of the 
German Empire, and the destruction of a great portion of her 
foreign trade, which would have the consequence of throwing 
numbers of workmen out of employment, would be the inevit- 
able result of a conflict with the Mistress of the Seas. This 
would strengthen the already formidable and growing Social 
Democratic Party, whose doctrines are spreading even among 
civil servants and officers in the Army, and whose aims and 
aspirations are revolutionary in the extreme. If we wish to 
understand the real state of things in Germany we must bear 
constantly in mind that the working classes in the great 
centres of population have none of that political good sense, or 
respect and affection for the institutions of their country, that 
we are accustomed to in the case of the patriotic mechanics of 
our manufacturing towns. We may be quite sure that under 
these circumstances German statesmen will not risk the dis- 
organization to German trade which would be the immediate 
consequence of war with this country. This certainly was a 
leading reason why no countenance was given in Berlin to the 
two distinct efforts which have been made within the last six 
months by Count Mouravieff, the Russian Foreign Minister, to 
form what would practically have been a European coalition 
against England. It is only fair to say that one, at least, of these 
proposals was in the first instance rejected in Paris; but if it 
were known that Germany was ready to join Russia in a move 
against England, it would have been almost impossible, in view 
of public sentiment in France, for the French Ministry to remain 
in office, and at the same time to preserve their attitude of 
neutrality in South African affairs. The moment, however, it 
became clear that the people of England would not tolerate 
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intervention in South Africa, and would resist any interference 
by force of arms, it became an absolute certainty that Germany 
would not join in any anti-British concert, and this, of course, 
rendered such a combination extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
Among the illustrious and leading men in Europe, his Majesty 
the Emperor Francis Joseph has shown himself during the past 
months to be a most discriminating and sincere friend of Great 
Britain. The language which he has held as regards the enemies of 
England lends colour to the report that he recently described them 
as “the tagrag and bobtail of Europe.” His position has been 
difficult in the extreme, not only in consequence of political com- 
plications in his own dominions, but by reason of the circum- 
stance that in a part of these dominions public opinion was 
corrupted by the malignity and mendacity of what Lord Salis- 
bury most aptly described as a “(iutter Press.” This was 
notably the case in those regions where the Ultra-German in- 
fluence predominated. The Party which is led by Schénerer 
and Wolf was most conspicuous for ignorant advocacy of the 
cause of the “ Low German Brethren” in South Africa; but even 
the Moderate Liberal Party among the Germans, though less 
vulgar and violent, used whatever influence it possessed in favour 
of a policy hostile to Great Britain. On the other hand, where- 
ever Hungarian influence prevailed there was a decidedly friendly 
feeling towards this country, which was the outcome of the con- 
viction that a serious disaster to England would be a misfortune 
to civilization and progress, particularly in view of possible 
political developments in South-castern Europe, in which the 
fortunes and the future of the Dual Monarchy may be at stake. 
The present condition of Austria-Hungary is one which engages 
the anxious attention of all statesmen. This Power is the out- 
come of certain artificial arrangements, under which German 
counties, Italian principalities, countries like Bohemia and 
Hungary, and a part of Poland have been joined together, but 
never welded into a State. Germans, Magyars, Czechs, Poles, 
Ruthenians, Slovenes, Croats, Serbes, Roumanians, and Italians 
own allegiance to the same Sovereign. Ever since this Sovereign 
ascended the Throne in 1848 both the foreign and internal policy 
of Austria-Hungary has been mainly directed by him. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph possesses a remarkable grasp of ad- 
ministrative detail, which is all the more important because he 
has continually to deal with questions very grave in themselves, 
and complicated by the disturbing influence of racia}, eccle- 
siastical, and social forces, which do not exist concurrently any- 
where outside his dominions. The conscientiousness with which 
he has performed his duties and attended to public business, and 
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his cruel domestic sorrows, has had an extraordinary influence on 
the imaginations of his subjects, and many well-informed people 
are inclined to think that it is his personality that holds his 
heterogeneous dominions together. 

These are now divided into two parts, one called Cis-Leithania ; 
the other, Hungary, or Trans-Leithania. The former division 
is made up of seventeen different countries, each with a local 
Parliament, but also sending members to a central Parliament 
in Vienna. ‘Trans-Leithania consists of the dominions of the 
Hungarian Crown. The political connection between these two 
portions of the dominions of the Emperor Francis Joseph was 
regulated some months after the war between Austria and 
Prussia of 1866. The two States, Austria and Hungary, possess 
each their own constitution and independent executive, but they 
stand in close connection through the identity of the Sovereign, 
and from the circumstance that foreign affairs, certain questions 
of finance and naval and military affairs are dealt with by selected 
bodies from both countries called Delegations. Each of these 
Delegations consists of sixty members. Twenty are chosen from 
the Upper House of the Austrian Imperial Parliament, and twenty 
from the Hungarian House of Lords. Forty members are collected 
by each of the Lower Houses, the Chamber of Deputies in Vienna, . 
and the House of Representatives in Hungary. 

The most serious difficulty with which Austrian statesmen 
have to contend is caused by the pretentions of Bohemia. This 
country is a part of Cis-Leithania, and a portion of its inhabitants 
desire that it should be formed into a separate kingdom on the 
Hungarian precedent, into which also Moravia and Austrian Silesia 
should be incorporated. Bohemia derives its name from a Celtic 
people, who were driven out of it by German invaders, who, in 
their turn, were conquered by Slavs. The Germans began, how- 
ever, to reappear in Bohemia in the tenth century, and in the 
twelfth they were the leading people of the country. At the 
present moment the population of Bohemia is about 5,800,000 
souls. Of these, about 3,400,000 are Czechs and about 2,200,000 
Germans. The German population, which is the most thriving 
and industrious, occupies well-defined districts almost exclusively 
on the frontier. The Germans and Czechs hate each other with 
intense animosity, and, as they are nearly balanced in number, 
it is very difficult to imagine such a thing as a united Bohemian 
nation. Everything is double in the country. There are two 
languages, two countries, two peoples, and two races; and it 
would seem very difficult, under such circumstances, to follow 
the Hungarian precedent. The matter is still more complicated 
by the contention of the extreme Czech Party that Bohemia not 
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only should be formed into a separate kingdom, but that Moravia 
and Austrian Silesia should form part of it. In Moravia and 
in Silesia there are no districts inhabited only by Czechs and 
Germans, as in the case of Bohemia. Germans and Czechs live 
together in what are called mixed districts, and, therefore, in- 
superable difficulties seem to stand in the way of dealing in a 
satisfactory manner with the question of language. Moreover, 
it is certain that if an independent Bohemian Kingdom came 
into existence, the Germans living in Northern Bohemia would 
instantly set on foot a powerful movement for the incorporation 
of all the German districts in the German Empire. This 
Bohemian difficulty is, however, only one of the apparently in- 
soluble problems connected with race, religion, and language 
which the Emperor Francis Joseph and his advisers have to try 
and solve in Cis-Leithanian Austria. 

In spite of the great variety of its races Hungary is beyond 
question the most homogeneous portion of the dominions of the 
House of Hapsburg. Hungary has exceptional advantages as 
regards the form of its territory, the groupings of the peoples who 
live in it, and, above all, in its characteristic history. Politically, 
it is divided into three parts: Hungary proper including Tran- 
sylvania, the city and territory of Fiume, and Croatia and Slavonia. 
Strictly speaking, too, Dalmatia ought to belong to it, but for a 
long time it has owned the supremacy of Austria. The Magyars 
are the ruling race. They appeared in Hungary in the ninth 
century; but the great charter of Hungarian liberty dates from 
1222, only seven years subsequent to the conquest of the liberties 
of England by the Barons of Runnymede, and throughout the 
centuries which have since elapsed the Hungarians have been re- 
markable among the nations of Europe for steadily clinging to 
the cause of the union of liberty and order, which has reached 
its highest expression in the monarchy of Queen Victoria. No man 
imbued with the traditions of English freedom will ever read the 
story of the heroic and romantic struggle which has been carried 
on by the. Hungarians in the cause of civil and religious liberty 
without the warmest wishes for the future prosperity and glory 
of the Hungarian Crown. It was of prime importance that the 
idea of Constitutional Monarchy should have held firm possession 
of the Hungarian mind at a time when all the Continent was 
under arbitrary rule. It is this strikingly characteristic note 
in Hungarian history, which has caused Englishmen, much more 
than people of any other nationality, to sympathize instinctively 
with Hungarians and their cause. 

The great drawback to Hungary is the circumstance that it has 
but one outlet to the sea—namely, the Port of Fiume on the 
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Adriatic. But this drawback will, in all probability, be remedied 
at no very distant future, as a consequence of inevitable changes 
in the Balkan peninsula. 

The Congress of Berlin, in the year 1878, handed over Bosnia 
and Herzegovinia to the Dual Monarchy, and itis no exaggeration 
to say that no greater change for the better has taken place in any 
part of the world than in these provinces since they have been 
administered by Baron Kallay. In 1878 they were in a state of 
absolute barbarism. Complete anarchy prevailed; murder was 
a crime of daily occurrence; religious animosity was virulent in 
the extreme. They are now civilized countries. When these 
provinces were delivered from Turkish rule there were about 
450,000 Mahommetans to about 700,000 Christians. The 
Christians were divided into Roman Catholics and persons in. 
communion with the Eastern Church. The orthodox Christians. 
were about 407,000; the Roman Catholics about 209,000. Then 
there were 3,400 Jews belonging to the Spanish and Portuguese. 
rite. The state of education was deplorable. Inthe Mahommetan 
schools nothing was taught but the Koran, a very short sketch 
of the history of the Turkish Empire, and a little elementary 
geography. There were some fifty-six schools for Christians of 
the orthodox Church, none of them in a satisfactory state. The 
Roman Catholic schools were fifty-four in number, and were 
far from being in a good condition. Religious divisions and 
fanaticism rendered the education problem most difficult to solve. 
It has nevertheless been solved completely. A most remarkable 
change has been made by the introduction of schools of com- 
mercial education. The first of these schools was founded in 
1884. No money has been spared to make them efficient. But 
one of the most interesting institutions of the country is the 
seminary in Reljevo for the education of young men intending 
to take Holy Orders in the orthodox Church. The subjects taught 
in this seminary are the old Slav ecclesiastical language, Greek, 
modern theology, ecclesiastical history, dogma, pastoral theology, 
and canon law. But before ordination every clergyman has to 
pass an examination in economic science and in the elements of 
medical science, especially in relation to hygiene. The con- 
sequence is that the rural clergy have become powerful agents 
in inculeating upon the people habits which are very essential 
to the progress of civilization. But it is not only in the 
matter of education that things have changed so much for 
the better since the Dual Monarchy has become responsible for 
the government of these provinces. A similar tale might be told 
of every other branch of administration, and all this indicates the 
future of the western portion of the Balkan peninsula. 
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Not very many years ago a very remarkable article, entitled 
“Les Inquiétudes du Jour,” appeared in Le Revue des Deux 
Mondes. The article was not signed, but I have very good 
reason for thinking that it was written by H.R.H. the Duke 
d’Aumale. In dealing with the Eastern question, the writer 
indicated clearly his opinion that a partition of the Turkish 
Empire must take place. He insisted then on the necessity of 
defining with accuracy the shares of the partitioning Powers, 
following as much as possible the case of Poland. When Poland 
was divided, Frederick the Great got possession of the territory 
which was necessary to connect Eastern Prussia with Branden- 
burg, Pomerania, and Silesia ; the Empress Maria Theresa 
secured Galicia; and Catherine II. got hold of that portion of 
Poland which adjoined the Russian Empire. For the im- 
mediate present, however, there seems to be no likelihood 
of any change in the Balkans. Notwithstanding the splendid 
work which has been done by Baron Kallay in Bosnia and 
Herzegovinia, it has taxed severely the resources of Austria- 
Hungary in more than one direction, and there would be strong 
opposition, especially in Pesth, to a premature occupation of 
Albania. Nevertheless, statesmen both at Vienna and Pesth have 
long since made up their minds that Albania must be dominated 
by Austrian influence and must ultimately fall under the sway of 
the Dual Monarchy. The Roman Catholic Albanians are for the 
most part anxious to be ruled like the people of Bosnia, and 
other Christians are of the same mind. But what is more 
remarkable is that the better class of the Mahommetans, who 
have seen how their co-religionists in the occupied provinces 
have enjoyed religious freedom and prospered under the steady 
government of Baron Kallay, are by no means prepared seriously 
to resist the substitution in Albania of the rule of the House of 
Hapsburg for that of the Sultan. There is no reason in the world 
why England should not favour this policy. She could do much 
in various ways to reconcile Italy to it. This would be a real 
service. Moreover, all territories in the Balkan peninsula added 
to the Dual Monarchy must ultimately fall under the immediate 
influence of the Hungarian Crown, and this cannot be a dis- 
advantage to Great Britain. 

The relations between Austria-Hungary and this country may 
become of extreme importance to the peace of Europe at no 
distant date, perhaps even before the close of the present year. 
It would not be difficult to make those relations most friendly. 
The sympathy with England, which is almost universal in the 
Hungarian Monarchy, has received some striking illustrations in 
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the manner in which the news of the relief of Mafeking has 
been received by prominent Hungarians. At the commencement 
of the struggle in South Africa there were persons in Hungary, 
as elsewhere, not well acquainted with the issues at stake, 
or with the rights and wrongs of the quarrel between 
England and the South African Republics, and who sympathized 
with what they considered the weaker side. In this country 
public opinion has often followed a similar course. Men 
who are not much past middle life can well remember the 
strong feeling which existed in favour of Denmark when that 
small Power was attacked by the allied armies of Austria 
and Prussia. That there was a certain undercurrent of the 
same character in Hungary was only to be expected. But 
sympathy with the English has steadily grown as the real 
causes of the South African quarrel and the true character 
of the Boer Government of the Transvaal have become 
better understood. The Austrian Germans, on the other hand, 
judge all things English from a standpoint which is chiefly re- 
markable for its ignorance. In this respect they are in close 
touch with those Germans who throughout last winter were 
daily proclaiming that England was tottering to her fall, 
and the British Empire was about to break up. According to 
them our Colonies were disloyal, and their separation from the 
Mother Country was at hand. Persons with the notions of 
government which prevail in Germany were quite prepared to 
believe that the English Colonies were oppressed and long- 
ing to revolt. Very few Germans have the faintest notion 
of what a self-governing Colony really means. They cannot 
understand, much less appreciate, that the Colonies are loyal 
because they are happy and free, because they feel the 
subtle influence of the proud traditions of a glorious history, 
and because they are dominated by feelings of the deepest 
veneration and love for Her Majesty the Queen. The 
same tone of hostility to England which is so distinguish- 
ing a mark of the German Press, is also the leading note 
of the German papers in Austria. There, however, is another 
race in the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, powerful in itself, and 
growing in influence and importance. In the Outlook of Satur- 
day, the 19th of May, a very interesting article appeared by 
Count Liitzow, entitled “ Austria and the War.” The writer is 
well-known as a champion of the Slav movement. Whatever may 
be said as regards the soundness of his views in relation to the 
future of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, he is undoubtedly 
well informed as to the state of mind amongst the Slavs, par- 
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ticularly in Bohemia. He assures us that the Slavs will support 
the policy towards England which is known to be favoured by 
the Emperor Francis Joseph. 

The real importance of the international attitude of Austria is 
the danger of a forthcoming conflict between England and France. 
There can be no question that such a conflict is feared by some 
of the wisest and best Frenchmen, as well as by competent 
authorities in England. It is difficult to conceive a war which 
would be more aimless and foolish. Unfortunately, history 
teaches us that it is not on that account impossible. This is not 
the occasion to enter into the reasons which make it threaten- 
ing. But, undoubtedly, the feeling of hostility of the peoples 
one to the other, which is encouraged by other Powers, is alarm- 
ing in the extreme, and would become a real danger if the 
present Administration in France were overthrown and replaced 
by a Ministry whose policy would be represented by such organs 
of opinion as the Liberté or the Libre Parole. Should such a 
deplorable state of things come to pass the influence of the Dual 
Monarchy might be used in the interests of progress, civili- 
zation, and peace. 

It would, however, be the greatest mistake to imagine that 
England can rely on any Continental Power to take her part 
actively should she be attacked. Even rulers who might wish 
to do so might find themselves paralysed by circumstances of 
domestic policy. ‘The only way to effectively secure peace is to 
reform our military institutions. It is, fortunately, now agreed 
on all hands that we must keep up our Navy in a state of such 
efficiency as to enable us to resist successfully any combination, 
however powerful, that would seek to deprive us of the sover- 
eignty of the seas. But while we must always rely upon our 
Navy as the basis of our power, it is impossible that we can ul- 
timately hold our position in the world unless we take such steps 
as are necessary to obtain an adequate and efficient Army. To 
provide such a force is not a task of very great difficulty. It is 
nothing like so difficult a problem to solve as that which pre- 
sented itself to Scharnhorst and Boyen in Prussia in the early 
years of the century ; and the creation of a really National Army 
in Great Britain would be child’s play in comparison with the 
work which had to be performed by King William I. of Prussia 
and his great Minister, Roon, when they reformed the Army of 
their country some forty years since. We must not, however, 
allow ourselves to be deluded into the belief that a military 
organization, embracing even the whole manhood of the nation, 
can be really effective without greater sacrifices of individual 
liberty than would be necessary in order to devote a very limited 
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amount of time to drill and rifle practice. War can only be success- 
fully waged by highly-trained men working together under a 
rigid discipline, who have been taught how to utilize ground, 
and who realize the necessity of obeying their leaders with 
unhesitating alacrity. The present war has illustrated once 
again these elementary truths. At the present moment our 
military forces are comprised of the Regular Army, the Militia, 
the Volunteers, and the Yeomanry. The first reform that should 
be carried out is the reorganization of the Militia, to be followed 
by that of the Volunteers and Yeomanry. The Militia should 
be much more intimately associated than at present with the line 
battalions, and the Volunteers, which need more reform perhaps 
than the Militia, should also be brought into more direct contact 
with the Regular Army. We must ever bear in mind that the 
British Empire is the largest in the world, and has the smallest 
Army. Such a state of things cannot possibly continue. If we 
persist in trying to maintain it, if we decline to take to heart the 
lessons of the war in South Africa, if instead of setting to work 
to remove the evils of the present system we content ourselves 
with dwelling on the heroism, endurance, and high character of 
our soldiers, on the bravery of our regimental officers, and the 
skill and capacity of the Field-Marshal commanding in South 
Africa, and of the Chief of his Staff, and of others of his trusted 
lieutenants, we shall most surely invite attack. To avoid war 
there is no surer method than to be prepared for it. We must 
not rest satisfied with even the present condition of our Navy, 
and we must so limit the power of the civilian element in the 
administration of military affairs that soldiers of experience ‘and 


knowledge shall in England, as in every other country, have the 
predominant voice in the government and administration of the 
National Army. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 


THE DECLINE OF LIBERALISM. 


‘THERE occurs to every political party a time when it finds itself 
deprived of the means to give effect to its principles. It is hard 
to imagine a greater confusion, a more complete dissipation of 
force, than overtook the Whig Party towards the close of last 
century. After modern Liberalism had come to its strength 
English Conservatism appeared to have no promise of vigorous life 
in our politics until the ’eighties set in, for no student of affairs 
will regard the Disraeli Government of 1874 as in itself marking 
a critical event in popular opinion. It was the forerunner rather 
than the actual representative of the great Conservative revival. 
What it did show was that Liberalism, the rival faction, could not 
be sure of its ground, and in particular to suggest, first, that suc- 
cessive measures of enfranchisement meant no eternity of power 
to the enfranchising statesmen, and secondly, that the real basis 
of Liberal strength might, after all, be not the workman, but 
the ten-pound householder. 

Mr. Gladstone’s influence with the middle-classes, and his 
immense store of personal energy, swept back the tide of reaction 
in 1880, but could not arrest its returning movement six years 
later. I shall be told that this later failure was due to Home 
Rule. I cannot accept this theory as a complete account of the 
events of 1886. The short-lived Liberal Government of 1886 
came to power on the broad backs of the newly-enfranchised 
farm labourers. The defection of the English boroughs— 
beginning with the loss of London—had set in in 1885, before 
Home Rule was heard of. They were never effectually re- 
captured. From that period to this hour Liberalism has never 
obtained a real hold on the imaginations of the bulk of the English 
people. At one time, when prolonged distress among the work- 
men threatened to make Socialism a power in the land, it looked 
as if it might come to office as, at least, the temporary exponent 
of a serious movement of social revolt. But the Socialist wave 
was already passing away in 1892, and had disappeared when the 
perturbed life of the Liberal Government of that year came to an 
end. Then, indeed, everything went—leaders, principles, even 
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the art of political action, that intuitive power which, for want of 
a better name, I would call the political sense. All attempts 
to repair these losses failed, until at length the leutenants— 
captains they cannot be called—left in charge of this routed and 
defeated army appear to have settled down in despair to the 
unambitious work of maintaining their levies in some kind of 
formal relation to each other, without the discipline or the pur- 
pose of an organized force. 

Two theories are advanced to explain the débdcle I have briefly 
described. The first is that it is an accidental phenomenon, due 
to the loss of a leader so experienced and so powerful as Mr. 
Gladstone. The second is that the decline and fall of English 
Liberalism are part of a general movement which indicates that 
the mission of the Liberal Party is fulfilled, and that its formule 
of enfranchisement for individuals, classes, and industries have 
lost their reality. There is a partial truth in this latter view. 
Liberalism has virtually gone under in Germany and in Belgium, 
and in both cases Socialism has appeared as a successful rival. 
It is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the great attractive power, 
especially to young men, which the revolutionary propaganda of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century has developed. Socialism 
isafaith. It is an optimist, or, at least, a meliorist, creed. It has 
large social facts behind it. With all its definiteness of philo- 
sophical and practical outlook, it is singularly elastic. One phase 
of English Socialism works from an entirely different economic 
basis from the Socialism of Karl Marx. Moreover, Socialism 
lias been shown to be consistent with almost any kind of political 
action, from Fabianism to physical force, while it brings out the 
most diverse and interesting gifts—gifts of action, oratory, ad- 
ministrative capacity—in its followers. It is more reconcilable 
with Christian ethics than is our conventional politics. With art 
it has natural affinities. Taking the broad view that Socialism 
is a phase of the spirit which insists on a criticism of all modern 
institutions and habits of thought, and endeavours, in a true 
evangelizing spirit, to build up a society renewed from its foun- 
dations, it is difficult to see what phase of modern intellectual 
life it does not touch. 

Liberalism, already tending to lose its earlier enthusiasms, was 
bound to suffer from the advent of this powerful and intrusive 
spirit. We must remember that since John Stuart Mill it has had 
no philosophic teacher of the first distinction, and that the later 
Mill tended steadily to Socialism. In England, only one leading 
Liberal politician of the first rank, Mr. John Morley, or if we 
count Mr. Courtney as a Liberal, only two such politicians, claim 
any regular descent from philosophic Liberalism. Where to-day 
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is the Liberal text-book, the book that the young Liberal shall 
read? Compare this slenderness of output with the large and 
varied appeal of the revolutionary thinkers—Marx, Wagner, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, Tolstoy, Ibsen—who, if they furnish no 
consistent key to the society of the future, all point to vital modi- 
fications of society as it exists to-day, and who tend to make men 
dissatisfied with the spirit of compromise through which Liberalism 
aims at serving its generation. 

Assailed on the intellectual and ethical side by Socialism, the 
Liberal Party has had to meet an invading force of a different 
character. The increasing wealth of the country has developed 
a solid force of Conservatism, a force distrustful both of political 
and of social change. And 1870 ushered in the Imperial move- 
ment, with pure materialism for its gospel, organized force for its 
method, and the creation of a few highly-concentrated World- 
Powers, held together by race feeling, as its machinery for the 
government of the world. The three chief products of that spirit 
have been the German Empire, Imperialistic America, and the 
extension of the British Power. So far as this country is 
concerned, it is hard to see how the new conditions of national 
life fit in with our Party system. Indeed, one school of Liberals 
would abolish it altogether, so far as the controversies of the hour 
are concerned, and would identify Liberalism and Imperialism, 
only insisting, by way of distinction from Toryism, on certain 
nuances of expression. In any case, a country deeply committed 
to the work of expansion in North and South Africa, and to a hot 
commercial and national rivalry with Germany and the United 
States, is bound for some years to come to show indifference to 
domestic questions, and to the Party whose main business is to 
promote interest in them. Agents are wanted for the business of 
dealing with native races that have come under our rule. Trade 
with them must be pushed. The military and naval services 
must be enlarged, for all the new points of trade are points of 
danger also. The energies of our youth are turned to adven- 
ture; an immense, an irrational, pride of race has sprung up, 
and must be fed. Neither America nor Great Britain feels 
the burden of Empire so much as the pure joy of possession. 
And all this depresses Liberalism. If men could be de- 
tached from their roots and re-planted, like hardy shrubs, we 
might imagine the Party of Bright and Cobden and Gladstone 
invigorated by the prospect of a long race-struggle in South 
Africa, or even of a fight, forced on for tactical reasons, for the 
renewal, beyond all cavil, of our title of supremacy on the seas. 
The fact remains that a Liberal Government does not, by the 
experience of the century, conduct wars well; that war begets 
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friction in its ranks; that the nation does not freely trust it in such 
emergencies, and would not give it fair and steady support while 
it was encountering them. Probably, there is little enthusiasm 
about the present war. In the nature of things, enthusiasm is not 
largely begotten by it; and on the Liberal side, the warmth of 
language that is sometimes used in relation to it I believe to be 
largely factitious. Men thoroughly imbued with the Gladstonian 
tradition shrink from the task of extinguishing two Republics, 
however serious their quarrel with Great Britain. And it is 
in the criticism—and, if necessary, the limitation—of militant 
Imperialism, not in its active forwarding, that the obvious 
mission, the real use, of Liberalism lies. 

If these hostile tendencies are not enough to account for the 
decline of English Liberalism, it is easy to point to a political 
situation of aggravated misfortune. Liberalism has chanced to 
miss at its hour of direst need the recuperating force which 
the Tory Party received at the hands of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. “I don’t propose to climb down to a man of seventy- 
five,” Mr. Chamberlain is reported to have said when he was 
pressed to submit to his old chief, and take the lieutenancy of 
the Liberal Party, which was clearly on offer. His choice, it is easy 
to recognize, was fatal to the immediate prospects of Liberalism. 
It might not have been so fatal if Mr. Chamberlain ‘had not 
clearly divined the true bent of the English electorate, and 
with singular strength of character insisted that his new Party 
should recognize it too. High and dry Toryism was no force with 
which to meet Mr. Gladstone. If the Liberal Party was edging 
up to the extreme left of politics, Conservatism must in its turn 
shift the centre of its strength, and advance to something like 
the old Liberal position, with certain Radical and semi-Socialistic 
outworks. The change was made. Thenceforward, no one 
could use the old Party shibboleths with quite the old confidence. 
The device may be called a conjurer’s trick, but it could not have 
succeeded had it not answered to a real change in men’s minds 
and tempers. The age is sceptical; abstract doctrine does not 
appeal to it. Buta handy formula, and, above all, a capacity for 
deft and constant service of its apparent needs, visibly impress 
it. These things Mr. Chamberlain provided; and being the best 
worker of his time he was able to spread his activities over a 
Cabinet and an historic Party. 

The situation I have outlined is a bad one for Liberalism. But 
it has been grievously mishandled. The responsibility for that 
mishandling must rest in some degree on the man on whom, for 
a few embarrassed months, Mr. Gladstone's mantle fell, and who 
tried unsuccessfully to fit that spacious robe to narrower shoulders. 
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For the breakdown of his earlier essays as a Liberal Leader, no 
one will blame Lord Rosebery too severely. Had he been a man 
of original force, and had he clearly marked out his individual 
line in politics, he might have succeeded. He answered neither 
of these tests, and in a rude and painful situation he failed. In 
his own Cabinet he sat a morne, ineffectual figure, controlling 
nothing, initiating nothing, and always overshadowed by his 
powerful and experienced rival. 

Two attempts Lord Rosebery did indeed make to establish 
a tradition, or, at least, a line, of his own. His idea that it was 
necessary to discriminate between the Irish alliance, as Mr. 
Gladstone framed it, and the understanding with Nationalism 
which he felt himself able to maintain, was a sound idea, though 
it was somewhat cloudily and abruptly expressed in his speech 
in the House of Lords. Indeed, the occasion, the place, and the 
time of that speech were all ill-judged, but when Lord Rosebery 
had once made his declaration he should have adhered to it. 
But he ran away at the first sound of the Irish trumpet, and 
henceforward made no attempt to reconstruct the relations 
between his Government and the Nationalist Party. His second 
interference was still more unfortunate, and still more obviously 
the result of ill-considered impulse. This was to send round 
to the Cabinet a memorandum hostile to Sir William Harcourt’s 
Budget, an achievement which marks the last really great 
work of Liberalism on the finances of the country. The Chan- 
cellor demanded a Cabinet on the question, and Lord Rosebery 
withdrew his memorandum without a struggle. Naturally, a 
Cabinet where the chief figure was so devoid of real authority 
was in no condition to begin a great constitutional campaign 
such as that on the position of the House of Lords. Lord 
Rosebery opened battle on that issue ; no one followed him. His 
own plan of campaign was never revealed in any adequate 
proportions; and when, in vexation at the course of Liberal 
feeling on Armenia, he abandoned the Leadership, he had added 
no note of his own to the record of Liberal statesmanship. 

But, say Lord Rosebery’s friends, he is free from an impossible 
situation, and can now command the future and the fortunes 
of the Liberal Party. I answer that that depends first and 
chiefly on Lord Rosebery’s character, and secondly, to some 
degree, on his opinions. There is a tendency to compare his 
career with that of Pitt, and, so far as its detachment from Party 
ties is concerned, the comparison holds. But there was one 
quality of Pitt’s which determined his place in English history, 
and that was his courage. In a fine passage Mr. Goldwin Smith 
has described how this characteristic warmed and animated every 
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man who was brought under its influence. With Pitt’s courage 
went his strenuousness. ‘For myself,” said Chatham in a famous 
letter, which might well have been written by his son, “I am 
resolved to be in earnest for the public.” Such a combination 
works with peculiar force when the elemental conditions of a 
nation’s life are revealed to it. Can it be said that Lord Rose- 
bery possesses either of the qualities I have mentioned? It 
appears to me that he never speaks without depressing and per- 
plexing his old followers. The force that is in him is clearly a 
critical force ; its best side is its playfulness ; its worst, the habit 
of watching each wave of popular impulse, and riding in with it 
on the crest. What is this but Mr. Pickwick’s famous formula 
of shouting with the largest crowd? Combined with real powers 
of work, an incessant application to the business of politics, the 
opportunist temper, seen through the attractive medium of Lord 
Rosebery’s wealth and charm, may go far. But for a task of 
recuperation it is of little service. Lord Rosebery’s attitude is 
absolutely detached. It is largely based on a kind of luxurious 
demagogy; and such a career, one feels, possesses no real 
element of moral or intellectual strength. Lord Rosebery cannot 
be dined and wined into power again, and from any kind of 
collective action he shrinks. And what does Lord Rosebery 
offer? Unionism against a Unionist Government. Imperialism 
against an Imperialist Government. A broken Party, to be 
broken up into more pieces still, with «a view to its reconstruc- 
tion. Truly these are Greek gifts. 

Let me examine for a moment the attitude into which the 
Liberal Party would be thrown by Lord Rosebery’s return to 
power ; the return, be it noted, of a chief who lost his first battle. 
I assume that that is possible, though, it must be remembered, 
that any Roseberyite Party returned to the House would require 
a following of about 370 to make its position secure, and that no 
Nationalist Irishman could be counted as a member of that 
majority. In other words, the Rosebery section alone would 
have to win from Toryism, Liberal Unionism, Gladstonian 
Liberalism, and Radicalism anything from 100 to 150 seats. Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley—that is to say, the most 
powerful and the most distinguished figures in modern Liberalism 
—would be openly hostile to such a Ministry. So would eighty 
Irishmen. So would Mr. Burns and the Labour Party. It is 
doubtful whether men of the type of Lord Spencer, Mr. Bryce, 
or Sir Robert Reid would serve it. Its one figure of Parlia- 
mentary strength would be Mr. Asquith, with Sir Edward Grey 
by his side—both able, neither of them magnetic. It would have 
great difficulty in manning a Government of respectable quality. 
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And on what ground would it stand offering any continuity of 
tradition or feeling with the Gladstonian Party? So violent a 
wrench is unknown in our politics; while, on the other hand, the 
permanent detachment of a man like Lord Rosebery from a Party 
with which he has always been in imperfect sympathy is a re- 
curring feature of it. If Lord Rosebery goes, as I am convinced 
he will go, he will only be following the lead of men like Pitt, 
Burke, and Gladstone, all of whom slipped their anchorage when 
it was clear that it could no longer hold them. Such changes 
are of use in public life; they tend to sincerity. In the Unionist 
Party the adherence of Lord Rosebery would be a proper rein- 
forcement of its strength after Lord Salisbury’s retirement, and 
the loss of his cautious councils in foreign affairs. He would go 
where he is wanted, and where he can serve his country. 

Lord Rosebery’s formal departure would, I think, relieve the 
Liberal Party of an embarrassment, and would so far strengthen 
it. But for the time it would produce a further loss of material 
strength. Is that fact in itself to be altogether regretted ? 

The Liberal Party, or what is left of it, has too long been 
living on unrealities. The plain fact is that it no longer possesses 
the power to do what it pretends to do, namely to provide an 
alternative Government to the present Tory-Liberal-Unionist 
combination. The special business of the Front Opposition 
Bench is to secure that alternative. Both on the theory of 
a Rosebery Government and of a Campbell-Bannerman Govern- 
ment it fails to answer this test. But it does keep alive the kind 
of sous-entendu between two sets of officials and ex-officials that 
has always existed, and has strengthened since Mr. Gladstone’s 
vigorous personality and strong view of Party obligations have 
been withdrawn, and the social ties between leading Liberals and 
Conservatives have been, in consequence, greatly strengthened. 
I remember a great lady saying to me, concerning this new hob- 
nobbing tendency, “In my time a girl of my house who married 
a Tory was thought to have disgraced: herself.” Nowadays 
the Saturday-to-Monday entertainers have abolished all this, 
and the two Front Benches, while maintaining a few personal 
animosities, mainly exist to make things easy for each other and to 
keep criticism on lines of urbanity. Take two great Departments, 
which just now are strongly in the public eye—the India Office 
and the War Office. Sir Henry Fowler is little more than an 
echo of Lord George Hamilton’s opinions and policy on India, 
and as he happens to be rather the abler man his attitude is 
naturally congenial to Lord George Hamilton. Nor do I think 
that public criticism of the War Office can be conducted on per- 
fectly free lines so long as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, with 
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all his public spirit, remembers first of all that he is an ex- 
Minister for War, and secondly that the country will probably 
have to insist on an inquisition into the organization of the 
Army, in which the entire method of the War Office will 
come into court. 

If the Front Opposition Bench fails in the work of public 
criticism, it hardly succeeds as a point of union for the Party. On 
the subject of the war it is divided, and expresses its opinion 
mainly in the form of self-destructive criticism. But I chiefly 
complain of its neglect of the task of keeping the material and 
intellectual forces of Liberalism in some kind of working order. 
I will give two instances. Clearly the Newcastle programme 
could not be maintained in its earlier form; but clearly, also, it 
required revision and simplification. This work has not been 
done. Clearly, too, with the loosening of the Irish alliance it 
was wise to keep the Irish Parliamentary Party in some kind of 
friendly relationship with Liberal opinion in the House. Yet the 
Irishmen have been allowed to drift into a position of complete 
indifference to Liberalism, tending, now and then, to open hos- 
tility. What function, then, does the nominal leader perform? 
Isee none. What little life exists in Parliamentary Liberalism 
comes from behind or below the Front Bench, and expresses itself 
with small regard to its preferences or interests. Even here, it 
is a testimony to the deep demoralization which prevails, that no 
small body of men takes courage by the example of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and devotes itself to the task of detailed 
day-by-day criticism of the Government, with the view of 
building up by degrees a strong body of public opinion in the 
country, in place of the artificial opinion which the National 
Liberal Federation feebly tries to maintain. I believe, in-, 
deed, that for Liberalism, as it is at present organized, there 
is little hope. But it is worth remembering that though the 
Liberal Party no longer fills its old function in Continental 
politics, it has attained a place and a vigour of its own in our 
self-governing Colonies. There, it is true, it has coquetted with 
what our fathers would have called the anti-Liberal forces of 
Protection and State Socialism. Colonial, and especially Austra- 
lian, Liberalism is not doctrinaire; it distinguishes itself mainly 
by its energy in the work of social and industrial organization, 
its intensely practical spirit, and by the excellent compromise 
it has effected between the forms of English and American 
democracy. Butin the example it has set of a determined effort to 
raise and maintain the standard of living for the whole people, it 
offers us a line of effort which, after some years, may make a new 
Liberalism the controlling force in this country. The weakness 
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of Conservatism, apart from its too close identification with in- 
terests like the liquor trade and the landlords, is, first, its too 
exclusive reliance on the Church and the aristocracy as govern- 
ing forces in English life; and, secondly, its distrust of political 
freedom. Now, the aristocracy has failed in the work of military 
leadership in South Africa which it has largely chosen for its 
own; and the Church has failed to welcome the imperative 
demand for an educated and organized nation. Furthermore, 
the problems of Imperial extension can never be worked with- 
out a fearless application of free institutions, and of a tolerant, 
enlightened spirit. 

In a recent interview, Mr. Deakin, the delegate for Vic- 
toria, whose close connection with the social and _ political 
work of the Progressive Party in Australia marks a singularly 
fruitful period in the history of that continent, appears to 
look to the weakening of the Imperial side of the British 
Power, and the formation of Federal States based on repre- 
sentative institutions, the more democratic members of which 
will overbear the Conservative tendencies of the Mother Country. 
If this be so, I doubt whether the Conservative Party will have 
the courage or the insight to bring the political fabric in Great 
Britain and Ireland up to the level of the free democracy which 
the Australian Colonies and New Zealand have already established. 
In that case its inevitable successor will be a Radical Party, made 
wise by the past, served by men who, like Mr. Chamberlain, 
belong essentially to their age, but are blessed with a stabler 
and richer temperament, and, above all, strong in the knowledge, 
which the present Liberal Party cannot claim, that it interprets 
the mind and will of the British people, and answers to their 
deepest need. 

H. W. MassINGHAM. 


A GLIMPSE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Tr requires almost the contrast of a naval experience to appreciate 
the luxury of the great steam hotels which convey travellers now 
across the sea. When one has swung in a hammock, which is 
- lashed up and stowed away during the day, and been confined for 
six years to the toilet accommodation of a midshipman’s chest, one 
can revel in the seclusion of a cabin to oneself. The quarter-deck 
of a man-of-war is necessarily a place of rigid etiquette and 
parade. How often—as a youngster-—one has been pulled up for 
lounging on it! The memory of this restraint makes the deck of 
a passenger steamer a soft indulgence. Here one can recline in a 
basket chair and listen reposefully to the mingled hum of the 
machinery and the passing foam. Troubles are postponed, and 
one is invaded by the drowsiness of the lotus-eater. 


Especially is this the case when one steers due south for the 
equator. Within forty-eight hours of leaving fog and frost winter 
is gone, and the tremulous screws carry us five thousand miles 
across a summer sea :— 


“The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls,” 
Such was the sea we steamed over for a fortnight in the Kin- 
jauns Castle. We might have been on Lake Loman for the entire 
distance. Now and then there was a gathering of ridges and a 
semblance of waves, but the crests were too lazy to tumble into 
their azure troughs. 

The only things that marred the enjoyment of the passage were 
the “ entertainments” as they are called, which consisted of sports, 
races, tugs of war, and even a fancy dress ball? There would 
have Leen less objection to the former if they had been restricted 
to the upper deck or to one side of the promenade deck ; but the 
whole area was delivered over to the uproar of athletics for a couple 
of days. The fancy dress ball seemed a needless outrage, especially 
as there were no very young women on board to enjoy it. 

Fine weather accompanied us all the way until we reached 
Cape Town on February 5th, having accomplished the trip in 
sixteen days; but there was a gnawing anxiety in our hearts to 
know how the campaign had gone. As we glided slowly in towards 


the quay we hailed a passing transport for news. The only words 
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we could catch were ominous: “Eleven hundred killed and 
wounded.” Not a word of a victory! We had then sustained 
another reverse? So it was. When we left England we had 
revived our hopes of the Natal campaign by the report of General 
Warren’s flanking movement, which was at last to crown the effort 
to relieve Ladysmith with success. We believed in Warren: he 
would retrieve the previous failure at Colenso. We were impatient 
for a confirmation. of our hopes. The movement had, however, 
failed, as we learned on landing. We had recrossed the Tugela, 
and the result was further postponement, while the list of casualties 
lengthened. Ladysmith was as far off being relieved as ever. 
Lord Methuen was still baffled at Magersfontein, and Mafeking was 
still besieged. 

At Cape Town, however, there was no excitement. One of the 
curious psychological features of the present war is that it causes 
much more excitement in London than at Cape Town; and at 
the front, where the war is being actually waged, there is still 
less excitement than at Cape Town. In London the newspapers, 
with their frantic headlines and descriptions, create a fever heat. 
The various editions keep people almost in a state of hourly 
excitement, the rashest judgments are formed, and shams are 
swallowed as gospel. Thus public opinion remains in a perpetual 
ferment. Printed words seem to create a sort of delirium which, 
if uttered personally, produce a sobering effect. At Cape Town 
there is no exciting Press; the news dribbles out, and there is no 
sensational writing. The Cape Times appears every morning. It 
is impossible to be excited over it, because it produces no news 
at all, or the scantiest news. Now and then there is a belated 
Reuter. 

All the news of the war goes home first and is returned three 
weeks later, by which time it is tolerably stale. In the meantime 
officers have come down from the front either sick, wounded, or 
on leave, and have related prosaically all that has passed. The 
South African News is another morning paper, which, however, 
no self-respecting Englishman would touch. It is a pro-Boer 
organ, the publication of which marks the amazing, not to say 
stupid, tolerance of the British Government. Imagine any 
Government which, being at war, allows a newspaper to be 
published within the sphere of its authority that prints a notice 
of how volunteers may be enrolled in the enemy’s ranks. This is 
what the South African News did by quoting a notice from a 
Pretorian journal, giving instructions how to join the Boer Irish 
Brigade. Then there is a fiery-coloured evening paper called the 
Cape Argus, which, commencing at noon, prints various editions 
during the afternoon. Sometimes it contains a telegram from 
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London reporting an inane question put in the House of Com- 
mons by the egregious MacNeill, and solemnly replied to by 
Mr. George Wyndham. One felt sorry that Parliamentary 
etiquette required Mr. Wyndham to answer such foolishness at all, 
and wondered still more that Reuter should consider the incident 
important enough to telegraph to the Cape Argus. This sort 
of stuff apparently represents the home news of the day. From 
the front comes little—not a word of such news as is telegraphed 
home day by day. Thus a poultice is applied to anxiety. 

Cape Town and its suburbs have a singularly British aspect as 
far as appearance and institutions go. The town itself is in a half- 
grown condition, and not attractive. It possesses but one hotel— 
speaking in a European sense of this term—which is called the 
Mount Nelson. This has, of course, been crammed since the war 
began, and must have been earning large dividends. Nothing less 
than a strong sense of duty would induce anyone with an anxious 
interest at the front to remain long at this hotel. I say this with- 
out intending any reflection on the management. Such anxiety 
does not easily adjust itself to the gossip, the toilettes, and the 
sort of perpetual garden-party which seems to go on there. The 
atmosphere of Monte Carlo pervades the place—especially as 
music is perpetrated after meals. 

Beauty, with an eye for conquest, might possibly have a good 
time at Mount Nelson, as innumerable heroes appear there from. 
time to time. But ladies who have their affections fixed and who. 
are anxious, find residence at the Mount Nelson Hotel rather try- 
ing. I have been frequently asked my advice about ladies going 
out to South Africa during the war. I would strongly dissuade 
them from going, unless they have an assured occupation provided 
and quarters other than at the Mount Nelson. Above all, do not 
let them go out under the vague idea of acting as nurses. Unless 
they are professional nurses and duly appointed to hospitals they 
will not be allowed near a sick soldier. No woman with a trouble 
at her heart concerning the campaign can possibly enjoy being at 
Cape Town. Occupation can alone sustain her—and there is no 
occupation for nine women out of ten who go out. If she has 
children there is all the more reason for remaining at home. I 
may as well add that living in South Africa is bad and expensive 
There are no good hotels, with the solitary exception of the Mount 
Nelson, in Cape Town. Civilized food hardly seems to be a product 
of South Africa. Almost. the first thing that strikes a visitor 
is the litter of discarded tins that is strewn over the country. 
It reveals the melancholy fact that imported provisions form the 
staple food of the white community. The Dutch farmer holds all 
the best farms, and he is content to provide for his own family. - 
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Fresh dairy produce is practically unknown. Poultry are not 
found to prosper—epidemics sweep them off. Tinned butter, 
tinned milk, and Madeira eggs, therefore, furnish the breakfast- 
table. Meat does not keep. The native supply is supplemented 
by an increasing amount of frozen meat from Australia. The 
cooking is everywhere British, and, therefore, the raw material is 
not improved on when served. Vegetables are steeped like dirty 
linen in hot water and pulled out again. It is a redeeming point 
that where the British reign, good tea is obtainable, and it re- 
quires some contrivance to spoil it. Coffee can be easily spoilt, and 
it generally is. The Dutchman spoils his more than the English- 
man, and frequently makes it of burnt mealies; so beware of the 
Dutchman’s coffee. 

My residence, until Kimberley was relieved, was at a hotel 
called The Vineyard, at Newlands, some six miles from Cape 
Town. Here one was at least among trees and in quiet. Groote 
Schuur, where I spent most of my day, is a delightful house 
built in the Dutch style. The interior is beautifully panelled 
with dark teak, and the whole is in excellent taste. The present 
house was rebuilt, after a fire, five years ago by Mr. Baker, who 
had received excellent training in the school of Ernest George 
and Peto. There is a “stoep” (Dutch term for a verandah) at the 
back of the house, which looked up an avenue of lofty stone pines, 
behind which towered Table Mountain. It has something of the 
outline of Gibraltar, but is on a much larger scale. 

At last (February 15th—16th) came the turning point of the 
campaign. Kimberley was relieved; the enemy’s position at 
Magersfontein was abandoned ; Cronje and his army were pursued, 
This was exactly four months after war had been declared. Until 
now we had every reason to be profoundly disappointed with the 
course of the campaign. Our military reputation was in peril. It 
has been long established that South Africa is “the grave of good 
reputations.” The saying has been again verified in the present 
war. 

If reputations are lost, it may be worth considering whether they 
were invariably deserved, or whether they are likely to be sustained 
when age has enfeebled a man. False reputations are largely due to 
the exaggeration of popular newspapers—popular, not on account 
of their sobriety, but on account of the excitement they afford. 
Sobriety and wisdom are, it is to be feared, not saleable wares. It 
is curious to observe how little the National Press represents the 
character of the people it professes to represent. Englishmen— 
and especially Englishmen of the present generation—are not in 
the least given to gush, and yet popular newspapers are always 
gushing and making herves of ordinary men. One can only 
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suppose that the Commander-in-Chief, when he comes to make 
appointments, has become infected, and has complied with the 
“popular” feeling. Hence some of our failures. Elderly men, 
who should have remained quietly at home reposing on deserved 
laurels which were obtained during the active period of their 
lives, have been sent out to high commands. That most painful 
of all problems has been considered and relinquished as insoluble, 
viz.: How to supersede an officer in high command without 
disgracing him. He does not deserve disgrace. He deserves, 
may be, esteem and honour on account of his previous career. He 
has, however, aged, and cannot grasp the new conditions of warfare. 
He cannot undertake the neediul responsibility on an emergency— 
such as when active decision is necessary to rout a dispersing 
enemy, as ought to have been done after the relief of Ladysmith. 
Where failure is manifest there should be no hesitation in shifting 
commands. Honourable failure commands, or should command, 
honourable retreat. General Canrobert, commanding the French 
army during the siege of Sebastopol, was superseded. He asked 
leave to remain and act as subordinate to his successor, General 
Pelissier, and did so, suffering thereby no loss of reputation. 

Regarding the ages of generals it may not be aiiss to recall the 
fact that at Waterloo only two of Napoleon’s generals exceeded his 
own age, which was forty-six. Grouchy and Grouet d’Erlan were 
each forty-nine.* Wellington himself was a major-general at 
thirty-three, and was the same age as Napoleon at Waterloo. 

The aspect of South Africa to the Englishman travelling for 
hundreds of miles across the Karoo country—which is said to cover 
100,000 square miles,—whether to Kimberley or by De Aar and 
Naauwpoort to Bloemfontein, is not alluring. No landscape can 
offer a greater contrast to that of his own country, where he is 
accustomed to hills and valleys, woods, pasture, and water. At 
home,on account of mists, he can rarely see more than three or 
four miles. A cloudless sky provokes exclamation. Here, as he 
looks out of the train he beholds an interminable, parched, treeless 
plain, over which a coarse vegetation is scattered in tufts—separated 
like the hair on a Kaffir’s head. Upon the plain are set innumer- 
able kopjes, which have been so fatal to us. These hills are 
separated from each other by the floor of the plain, and are almost 
invariably conical shaped, or table-topped. As they are not 
proximate there are no valleys. Over the wide expanse—and the 
vision travels far in this clear atmosphere—there is very rarely the 
sign of a tree. Here and there are some stunted bushes, and at 
intervals there are dongas or ditches where the soil has given way 
to drain off a sudden downpour. It is a treeless, valleyless, and 
* The Life of Wellington, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.-P. 
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almost waterless country. It has been described, indeed, as a land 
of “rivers without water, flowers without scent, and birds without 
song.” One might add, and of women without beauty. 

There are no nestling glades. Keats’ lines are unimaginable, 
“ Beechen green and shadows numberless,” &c. 

Above there is a deep blue sky—below a barren earth. “ Far as 
the eye can roam or survey reach” there is no sign of a spot that 
says, “Come here and make thy home.” Is it for this reason that 
the rare human dwellings are so singularly plain? It is as if the 
inmate shrank from any desire or pretence to create a home, and 
confined himself to the practical necessity of providing an interior 
which would serve for a while. As a result we have merely a 
ground-floor square building with a square door and four square 
windows, with a fir roof above. A Swiss labourer’s chdlet rises 
in one’s mind:as a contrast to the hideous structure. I beg my 
reader will not cunstrue this into a complaint that the chalet has 
not been built instead of the African dwelling. The material does 
not exist for constructing a chalet ; but it is possible to conceive an 
external touch, say in the form of gable or dormer, which would 
redeem the unabashed ugliness. 

Every railway station is an eyesore. The British as colonists 
have splendid qualities—they have enterprise and endurance; 
but they are insensible of the charm which taste can add to life, 

‘They care only for the visibly substantial—hence these dwellings. 

After travelling hundreds of miles through the country I have 
described I was not surprised when one of my travelling com- 
panions—an officer who was on his way to the front—exclaimed, 
“Good God, what a country to be fighting for!” 

Yet here the Englishman has come, with thousands of his fellow 
islanders—Scotch, Irish, Welsh, and Cornish—to undertake the 
“white man’s burthen”—perhaps it would be more honest to say 
the white man’s appropriation. To deplore this exodus would be 
.as senseless as to deplore the action of the tides. Moral pronounce- 
ments cannot affect material laws. The strongest races have to 
prevail in peopling the earth. This is founded upon a fundamental 
law of nature which Christianity may adapt itself to as best it 
can. 

Iam little inclined to glorify war. It is at best but a terrible 
necessity ; but one is compelled to recognize that all civilization 
has been obtained by war. Principles, as Tennyson has said, are 
“rained in bluod.” Great nations have all been built up by war. 
There is not a singie exception. Had the sentimentalist’s cry of 
‘Stop the War” preva iled in our earlier history there would be no 
England now in existence. If she had scrupled to fight she would 
have been swallowed up by nations that had no scruples about 
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fighting. Unscrupulous might or despotism would have prevailed, 
and Steads would have received short shrift. War, it may be said, 
has secured to philosophers and Little Englanders the right to 
denounce their own country. Despotismm does not tolerate free 
speech. National strength—which they deride—protects their 
liberty of utterance. 

One may remark here that these gentlemen are carried away by 
an overweening sense of their own righteousness—a righteousness, 
however, that is not to be exercised by their own mortification, but 
by the mortification of their country. If they could only see that 
a claim to be more righteous than their countrymen does not give 
them discernment! Kruger, who is also an over-righteous man, 
really stands upon a higher plane, because his righteousness 
espouses what he conceives to be the cause of his country. 

Among the many wars in which England has been engaged 
in her long history, there has been none which has been so 
absolutely unavoidable as the present one. It was forced upon 
her at a time when she still believed in the possibility of peace, 
and generously forbore to make any serious preparation for war 
lest she should jeopardize negotiations. Then it was that the 
Boers, who had been for years, unknown to us, accumulating war 
material, declared and proceeded to war at forty-eight hours’ notice. 
We were, in fact, three months away. We were unarmed, so to 
speak—in peaceful garb—and still, as we thought, in negotiation. 
It was a treacherous act, the only consoling feature of which is 
that the entire responsibility of the war rested with Kruger. To 
reply that if Kruger had not declared war England would have 
done so is to indulge in a gratuitous assumption. As a fact neither 
the British Government nor the British people expected war or 
wanted it. Professor Bryce thinks otherwise. He confesses the 
cuilt of his country, and may be almost placed at the head of the 
list of renegade Englishmen whose virtue is expressed by crying 
Peccavi for their country. It is a curious problem for consideration 
why men who make literature their vocation are so singularly at 
fault, morally at fault as well as practically, when they undertake 
national affairs. The explanation is probably that the exclusive 
literary medium isolates the student and perverts his judgment. 
He is out of practical communion with living mankind. He lives 
with dead mankind and deals with literary ghosts and fictions 

What a list could be made out of distinguished literary men who 
have made themselves supremely foolish in their political judg- 
ments. Herbert Spencer, Goldwin Smith, Alfred Wallace, Frederic 
Harrison, Professor Bryce, kc. Even J. 8. Mill, with bis practical 
knowledge of administration, advocated woman suffrage. 

The “Professor”—the man who out of his superabundant know- 
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ledge undertakes to instruct us—is the worst of the species, 
Directly war was declared Professor Bryce published* his censure 
of the British Government and vindication of the Transvaal. 

Here are some passages :— 

“The real cause of war was the menacing language of Britain coupled with 
her preparations for war.” 

‘‘The British Government adopted an attitude of menace while discussing the 
franchise question, supporting it by demonstrations which drove their antagonists 
to arms.” 

‘The Boers resolved to smite before their enemy was ready. It was, therefore,, 
only in a technical or formal sense that they can be said to have begun the war. 
In such a quarrel the responsibility does not rest with those who strike first. It 
rests with those whose action has made bloodshed inevitable.” 


Thus Professor Bryce saddles his political antagonist with the 
entire responsibility of the war. 


‘‘From the middle of July the British Government had been strengthening its 
garrison in South Africa.” 


This is exactly what Sir Henry Bannerman (Bryce’s Chief) re- 
proached the Governmentwith not having done; and as a fact, 
when war was declared, there were not in the whole Cape Colony 
3,000 British troops. The British Government “caused a war 
without even formulating a casus belli.” 

It is convenient to his argument to treat the Transvaal as a 
weak Power. “There were, after all, only some twenty or twenty- 


five thousand of them—a handful to contend against the British 
Empire.” He assumes also that the Transvaal Government acted 
in the full knowledge that it was a weak Power dealing with a 
strong Power. The case was exactly the reverse. The burghers 
of the Transvaal were firmly convinced from their unvaried experi- 
ence that they represented the strong Power and that England was 
the weak one. They had defeated England in every encounter 
when they had met her in the field. British surrender had been 
acknowledged in the terms of peace. By what miraculous means. 
was Mr. Kruger—who never reads anything but the Bible—to 
assume that invariable victory denoted weakness? Of course, the: 
assumption is convenient to Professor Bryce’s indictment of his. 
country ; but the real truth is that the Autocrat of the Transvaal 
declared war in the certainty of beating us as he always has beaten 
us hitherto. “The Almighty,” as he declared to his burghers, 
“ would direct their bullets.” 

Kimberley was for some time the base of supplies and on the 
line of communications. After Paardeberg and on the occupation 
of Bloemfontein, the base of supplies was swung round to the 
railway that runs south through Springfontein, Norval’s Pont, and 
Naauwpoort. Kimberley Club, where I lodged for ten days, was 
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the house of call and rendezvous for all who were following 
the army up. Every table at meal times was crammed—and as 
one’s neighbours varied so did conversations and experiences. 
Englishmen come out best in these circumstances—the campaign 
was of profound interest to us all—and it was impossible to sit 
next to anyone who was uninteresting, whether commanding 
officer or subaltern. All were clad in khaki; this dull drab 
colour has, socially, an excellent levelling effect. Deference to 
inilitary character or personality replaces the deference to aristo- 
cratic rank, which is the bane of English life. The prince dis- 
appears in the officer or the man. Earned rank has its due. It is 
a pity that all London Society cannot be put into khaki for a term 
of years, so as to break down the snobbish adulation for rank and 
riches which now infects it. 

The Army, as I saw it in khaki at Bloemfontein, appeared to 
possess a corporate character which it lacked in its days of scarlet 
and trappings. Privates are no longer classed off as a separate 
caste. The efficiency of the grades is vigorously preserved, 
although it requires the eye of an expert to distinguish officers. 
It is much to be hoped that now khaki has become the fighting 
uniform it will not be superseded by any show uniform for the 
benefit of housemaids. Khaki has now created a prestige of its 
own, and can dispense with gaudiness. It will be absurd to stow 
it away as an unattractive garb. 

I arrived at Kimberley the day after Mr. Rhodes had left. Lord 
Methuen was in command. I had some talk with Colonel Kekewich 
about the incidents of the siege, and rode round the positions with 
Major M‘Ginnis, the young Engineer officer who planned the 
defences. These were mostly thrown up on the hillocks formed by 
the débris of the diamcnd workings. An immense area of country 
had to be protected in consequence of the modern range of 
artillery. The circumference was not less than a dozen miles. 
Fortunately, the Boers only got their 6-inch Creuzot gun, firing 
100-lb. shells, at work on February 7th, and Kimberley was relieved 
a week later, This gun was able to fire into the centre of the 
town. 

It is certain that if the Boers had shown more pluck, Kimberley 
inust have fallen. They did not make a single direct assault. The 
whole defence was a game of bluff, in which a weak defence was 
made to look formidable. The entire defending force did not 
exceed 4,000. Of this, 600 were regulars, composed of the North 
Lancashires, some Engineers, and a battery of 7-pounders. So few 
were the guns that they had to be kept in a central position, from 
whence they were run out to a menaced point. The chief force, 
amounting to 3,400, was raised by Mr. Rhodes and the De Beers 
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Company. This company, in normal times, employs 2,000 white 
men and 10,000 natives. The mines had to stop working during 
the siege, but the employés continued to receive full pay the 
whole time. The white men were all enrolled in the town 
guard, the Kimberley Rifles, the Diamond Fields Artillery. Colonel 
Scott-Turner, of the Black Watch, commanded the regulars. This 
officer distinguished himself greatly during the siege. He was 
unfortunately killed in attacking the enemy’s works. 

The inarks of destruction about Kimberley were few. Here and 
there a large hole was seen in a wall where the 100-lb. shell 
had arrived and gutted the interior. A corner building of two 
stories, which was dignified by the title of “The Grand Hotel,” had 
a pathetic interest attached to its damaged wall. Mr. Labram, the 
brilliant engineer of the De Beers Company, met with his death by 
the entry and explosion of a Creuzot shell. He had just come into 
his room, having been detained at the entrance on his way in. 
Had he been detained another five minutes his life would have 
been spared. An additional remark might have saved him, but the 
accident of salvation did not occur. He went up to his room, and 
was blown to pieces in the presence of his native servant, who was 
untouched. The loss was deplorable. Mr. Labram had brought 
remarkable powers to the service of the defence. He applied the 
machinery constructed to cleanse the soil and extract diamonds to 
the manufacture of ordnance. A 41 rifled gun was turned out, and 
remains a monument of his skill and enterprise. 

Other indications of the siege were shown in the fortifications, 
which were constructed of sandbags, to protect the “stoeps,” or 
verandahs, of the different houses. As the term “town” is 
associated in our minds with streets of tall houses, it may be as well 
to explain that in Kimberley, as in other South African towns, the 
houses are nearly all ground-floor dwellings, and are separate from 
each other. There is, therefore, nothing like the target which 
would be offered by a European town. The largest and most 
attractive residence in Kimberley is the Sanitarium, where Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. and Mrs. Rochfort Maguire lived during the siege. 
No mishap happily occurred here, but the verandah was strength- 
ened and made into a sort of redoubt. Another week of the 
Creuzot gun would have rendered the house uninhabitable. 
During the last four days of the siege some two thousand of the 
inhabitants were placed in safety at the bottom of the mines, 
some 1,200 feet below the surface. 

From Kimberley I paid a visit to the battlefield of Magersfontein. 
My inspection of the ground confirmed the impression I had 
previously received. The tactics consisted in a rash, ill-managed 
frontal attack. The truth should be spoken when men’s lives are 
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stupidly sacrificed. The Boer trenches which did most mischief 
were on the flat below the kopjes, which were also entrenched, and 
appear to have been stumbled on in the early dawn, when the 
troops which suffered were still in close formation. The com- 
manding officer leading them did not know the trenches were 
there. This was no fault of his. 

This war should surely have taught us that courage alone is 
insufficient, with modern weapons, to win battles. The cardinal 
blunder of our military system is to rely entirely on what is called 
dash. The result is that something like three British lives have 
been sacrificed for every Boer life. In modern warfare it is 
madness to send troops across open ground to attack an entrenched 
position without even making a feint on his flank. Yet we have 
done it over and over again, especially in Natal. The tactics there 
have been blind attacks without any knowledge of the strength or 
position of the enemy. ‘ 

It has occurred sometimes that an officer, on account of. the 
vantage-ground of observation he occupied, has perceived the risk 
of the attack, but it is difficult to get a message in to the Chief— 
hedged in as he is by etiquette and his staff. I know of one such 
case in which an officer, posted on a height, had perceived the 
Boers swarming to a position which was about to be attacked. 
He sent a message in vain; the attack was persisted on and the 
force was repulsed and defeated. 

It seems also desirable that soldiers should be taught that some- 
times they may find themselves isolated and called upon to act on 
their own initiative, as the Boers do. This is a question of 
character, no doubt, to a great extent, and military discipline is 
opposed to subordinate initiative. Still, might there not be the 
beginning of the inculcation of the idea that circuinstances may 
occur, in an area of battlefield extending for miles, when groups 
may find themselves isolated and unofficered, and that in such case 
initiative is imperative ? 

The Cape Times correspondent said truly enough in referring to 
the Koorn Spruit disaster: “The one thing really important is to 
make the Army intelligent and to create a system of military 
training which is not calculated to deprive the units of initiative 
and intelligence.” Furthermore, should there not be sume rigid 
etiquette (etiquette is here needful) concerning the signal of 
surrender ? 

Frepk. A. MAXxseE. 


WHY I LEFT THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


In the May number of Tue Nationat Review I explained why I 
entered the Roman Catholic Church. An historical instinct had 
led me blindly towards the Roman theory of the Church, and had 
prepared my mind for accepting it. No other definite theory had 
ever been presented to me. When I met, quite accidentally, with 
the papal interpretation of the text, “Thou art Peter, and on this 
rock I will build my Church,” I accepted the papal claims. I 
have now to explain why I left the Roman Catholic Church. 
That step was not due to any reaction, but merely to a growth in 
knowledge, both of books and men. If a blind historical instinct 
led me into the Roman Church, a broader and a more definite 
knowledge of history, which I acquired in the following ten years, 
forced me out of it; by making me see, first, that the papal inter- 
pretation of Matthew xvi. 18 was false and untenable from every 
point of view; next, that the papacy is by no means that blaime- 
less and wholesome institution which it is made to appear in 
Catechisms and Church histories; and, finally, that the infallible 
Roman Church has no satisfying answer for the scriptural and 
scientific problems of modern thinkers. Indeed, my experience is, 
that, so far from resolving such problems, it increases and compli- 
cates them. There is no more cruel and shameless imposture, in 
this world of delusions, than the claim to infallibility made by 
the Roman ecclesiastics. The authority and infallibility of the 
Pope depend ultimately and solely on the text “Thou art Peter.” 
Those two other passages in the Gospels, Luke xxii. 32 and John 
xxi. 15-17, are quite subsidiary to this, and without it they would 
have been of little practical use for establishing the papal monarchy. 
All the Roman apologists begin with the text, “Thou art Peter,” 
and end in it. All their arguments rise from this text, or fall back 
on it. Once grant the papal premisses, and the infallibility of Rome 
is a plausible or an inevitable deduction, and the papal Church is 
impregnable to the assaults of all other Christian bodies; but, if 
the whole evidence of language, of Scripture, of Church’ history, 
shatter those premisses, as I believe it does, by proving that neither 
the original words themselves nor the historical facts wi!l admit 
of the papal interpretation; if, besides, the genesis and accept- 
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ance of the papal interpretation can be explained satisfactorily from 
other historical causes and events, then the sole basis for infallibility 
is mined, and the Church raised upon it is shown to be the weakest 
of ecclesiastical structures. Neither theoretically in its origin, nor 
practically in its exercise, will the claim to infallibility bear in- 
vestigation. Until these truths were borne in upon me with 
irresistible force, I held loyally to the papal claims, which I had 
accepted only through the papal interpretation of the text, “ Thou 
art Peter.” When I found the papal interpretation would no longer 
bear the strain of history and facts, I was bound in common 
honesty to relinquish the papal claims and all that depended 
on them. There depend on them, in my opinion, not only 
the papal authority itself, and all that is meant commonly 
by the term “Church of Rome,” but the whole body of that Lateran 
theology, and all those medieval beliefs and practices, dating in 
their fulness only from the thirteenth century, which too many 
people among us now mistake for the Catholic and Apostolic faith 
of the early undivided Church. These medieval growths are newer 
and narrower than the old faith of Christendom. In many serious 
points they are the negation of it. In origin and authority they 
are as exclusively papal as the decrees of Trent and the Vatican. 
{t seems to me most illogical and unhistorical to reject the papal 
claims and to accept a theology which is merely papal in its origin, 
and which can only be justified in the face of Scripture and history 
by the Pope’s authority. This is the position and attitude into which 
the modern Ritualists, as distinguished from our old High Church- 
men, have imperceptibly been lured. They think they are con- 
tending for “ the faith once delivered,” for the genuine beliefs and 
devotions of the primeval Church. Instead of simply defending 
and enjoying these, as they fondly hope, such persons are reading 
papal and medieval meanings into the ancient formulas: mean- 
ings and practices of which our true Catholic predecessors were 
ignorant, and from which, if we may judge them by themselves, 
they would have recoiled with horror. Such persons, I also hope 
and think, know not whither they are tending. They do not 
realize how illogical their position is, nor how different from 
the position and beliefs of our great Anglican divines. Their 
position was impregnable, so far as traditional Church history is 
concerned ; their beliefs and attitude were Catholic, in the historical 
meaning of the word; but the position of the modern Ritualists is 
wholly untenable, and is bound at last to be surrendered to the 
Pope. To accept the papal theology of the thirteenth century, 
with all its connote as to Orders, the Eucharist, the Sacrament 
of Penance, to take no other instances, is to stultify the whole 
Anglican position, and to betray the genuine Catholic faith of the 
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united and universal Church. These are the conclusions I have 
reached after living for ten years in the Roman Church and occu- 
pying myself for more than twice that time with Church history. 
I venture to think that my experiences may be useful to those who 
do not know Rome at all from the inside, as well as to others who 
cannot know our own Church any better than I do, and who pro- 
bably have not had the opportunity to study it from so many 
different aspects, or so impartially. I lived in it, but not really of 
it, for twenty years. Then I lived out of it for ten years, never 
hostile personally, most of the time admiring it as I never had 
before, though unable to accept it; but, nevertheless, an official 
member of its most implacable and unscrupulous opponent, whose 
mind and methods I was gauging. After this I was outside it 
still for another twelve years, with most friendly sentiments, but 
in a wholly negative position: a usual and almost necessary conse- 
quence of the Roman fever. Since then I have been in the Church 
of England again, and I hope I am thoroughly of it ; all the more, 
perhaps, because I have had to struggle and suffer for my con- 
victions, and I have gained them through history and experience, 
instead of by mere theology. By this digression I have, I fear, 
anticipated some of my conclusions without explaining how I came 
by them. I cannot convey that process more clearly to my readers 
than by going on with my story, and telling them some of my 
mental and practical experiences in the Roman Church. 

As I had been destined for the Anglican ministry, the first ques- 
tion before me was the practical one: What was I going to be or 
do, since I could not be an English clergyman? My family sug- 
gested two schemes, both equally absurd: colonizing, or a West 
India regiment; for neither of which had I the least inclination. 
When I declined these careers, they cut off supplies, and practi- 
cally banished me from home. I was thrown wholly into the arms 
of my new friends, and upon my own resources. My new fervour 
was thus kindled still more by a sense of injury and martyrdom. 
My sense of injury was heightened, because I had always been 
encouraged to think and act for myself in religious matters. There 
was no standard of orthodoxy among us. Many of the family had 
taken their own lines in religion or irreligion. Some of them had 
even preceded me in taking the line to Rome; and none of these 
penalties had been exacted in their case. The immediate result of 
these proceedings was to make me think that I had better go on 
towards my original profession : that, as I could not be an English 
clergyman, I had better be a Roman ecclesiastic. I begged in vain, 
as I was half through my terms at Cambridge, that I might com- 
plete them ; and this most unwisely, as I now see, was refused. 
Unwisely, because I think two years of quiet thought and reading 
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in the atmosphere of Cambridge, after my first excitement was 
over, would have enabled me to reconsider, and perhaps to under- 
stand, the whole position ; and would probably have put all notions 
of the priesthood out of my thoughts. As it was, I entered upon 
the ecclesiastical career without knowing very much about it; and 
with an obstinate resolution to go on, which I should not have felt 
so strongly unless ny hand had been forced. I mention these per- 
sonal details, because I know that other deserters to Rome have 
been made to suffer in this way. My advice to parents, whose 
children go to Rome, is take no notice; go on as before, and be 
more amiable if possible; set up no barrier, but encourage them 
to mix with their old friends; don’t mind a little eccentricity at 
first ; never laugh at them or take them too seriously, and don’t get 
into a passion over every plate of eggs or fish they want. Above 
all, don’t give them a grievance, and so play into the hands of the 
clergy. Through following the opposite course irreparable mis- 
chief has, I know, been done in several cases. It is quite easy to 
start on the ecclesiastical career: it is by no means easy to escape 
from it. Few, indeed, are those who escape from it without 
making shipwreck either of faith, or of character, or of such in- 
tellect as they may have had to spoil. 

A Romanist who desires to take Orders has a various choice. I 
never wished to be a Monk, or a Friar; though I had, and still 
have, a great reverence and affection for the Benedictines. My dis- 
trust of the Jesuits grew, with knowledge, into a cold, fixed hatred 
for their system and methods. I was not attracted by the Secular 
Clergy, and I was repelled by everything I heard of their 
Seminaries. My magnet of attraction was the London Oratory ; 
and the Fathers were good enough to receive me among them as a 
novice. The congregation of the Oratory was brought to England 
by Newman, and established finally at Edgbaston. The London 
house was a colony from this, led by Faber. It soon became a 
schismatical or rebellious colony, and set up for itself. Members of 
the two houses were friendly with one another; but Newman never 
recognized the London Fathers asa Community. He never entered 
their house, I believe, after the split, until he went in state and 
triumphed over them as a Cardinal. Faber had been dead some 
years before I was admitted. Certainly his name and works had 
no attraction for me. Crude as my tastes were then, I could not 
endure his way of writing: the hysterical way of modern French 
devotions. Under his fluent and frothing gush there is nothing, 
not even sediment. The stories I heard of him were as repulsive 
to me as his way of writing. Nevertheless, he had impressed him- 
self upon the Community; and the tone of the London Oratory was 
almost the contradictory of the rival house at Birmingham. When 
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I joined, in 1875, the storm raised by the Vatican. decree was 
still raging furiously. Mr. Gladstone was fulminating against 
Vaticanism. Newman had, indeed, published his “Letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk”; but the Infallibilists did not forget that, in a 
private letter to his Bishop, he had called them “an insolent and 
aggressive faction”: a truth not contained in the public letter, but 
which has now, perhaps, been brought home to the Duke of 
Norfolk. Moderate bishops, like Dupanloup in France, or 
Ullathorne and Clifford in England, were looked at coldly or with 
suspicion. Déllinger and the Old Catholics were regarded with the 
utmost horror and contempt, though with much secret fear. Lord 
Acton was supposed popularly to be “out of the Church,” in a 
similar position to Mivart’s the other day. It was openly said, by 
some, that Newman should be driven into the same corner, if he 
would not go himself: a less wise and moderate bishop than 
Ullathorne, or a less compromising and embarrassing past, might 
conceivably have driven him to it. There was outward unanimity 
and conformity among the English Romanists, but under the 
surface was a great deal of bitterness and strife. The eccle- 
siastical Papers of those days were incredibly scurrilous and 
noisy. Louis Veuillot was at the height of his insolence, 
and had been commended by the Pope. The old Rock and 
Record were well matched, in ignorance and Billingsgate, by 
the Ritualistic organs. The TZablet more than held its own 
in the ignoble fray. A foul writer, named Marshall, exposed 
himself in the clerical Papers, and in such low buffoonery as his 
book on Protestant Missions. Over all this turbulence, and 
venom, and intrigue, Manning presided con amore. His chief 
acknowledged contribution to it in print was that audacious 
fiction, The True Story of the Vatican Council. The measure 
of its truth was taken long ago: its audacity can only have been 
appreciated since his Life was published. The London Ora- 
torians, as a body, were extreme Vaticanists. They were probably 
more papal than the Pope, and more Roman than the Italian 
clergy. Their vestments, their ceremonies, their church furniture, 
were strictly “Roman,” as distinguished from the so-called 
“ Gothic” or medizval fashions, which had been revived a genera- 
tion earlier among the old English Romanists. There was much 
jealousy, or even hatred, in those days, between the “ Gothic” and 
“Roman” factions. Extreme “Goths” called the “Roman” 
vestments, buildings, and furniture, pagan: as a fact, they are 
of renaissance origin, and were modelled on classical designs. 
Violent “ Romans” thought the “Gothic” fashions were disloyal 
to the Pope, or almost schismatical. Trivial as these things 
may seem, they were very serious indeed to many good 
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ecclesiastics; and I remember one bursting out ayainst the 
Oratorians, as “Roman Apes.” No doubt their imitation was 
too conscientious, and so was overdone; but it represented 
the tone and habit of their minds, as the Community existed 
then. Into this atmosphere of extreme Vaticanism I found 
myself introduced, and I lived in it for two years. It was 
suited perfectly to the line of reasoning which had Jed me towards 
the papal Church, and had then lured me into it. It was accom- 
modated, moreover, to the small amount of reading and knowledge 
I then possessed, and also to the narrow, impetuous, and arbitrary 
mind of youth. 

During my two years at the Oratory I did not grow in 
knowledge or develop in any way. First of all, I was absorbing 
what I had acquired, which was all new to me and had come 
so suddenly. In the second place, we novices had very little 
time for study, and that little was broken into continually in a 
distracting way. Besides, the course of study itself, as I 
experienced it, was most inadequate and poor. I can remember 
only two text-books ; one was a wretched summary of dogmatic 
theology, all in one small volume, in the form of question and 
answer; alternate cramming and quibbling. The other was a bundle 
of Ultramontane fictions, labelled Church History. My teacher 
was an eminent and thorough scholar in his own line, which is 
history, but he could do nothing with such text-books, nor with 
two casual and irregular hours a week. As he left the Roman 
Church himself in a very short time, he probably could not, or 
would not, say a word outside the text-books. Over and above 
this meagre course I read various books of devotion and Saints’ 
lives, under the guidance of the Novice Master, who was less fitted 
for his duties than any official I have ever known. In all other 
directions reading was forbidden without leave, and the timidity 
of the then Superior may be gauged when I say that he forbade 
me to read Macaulay’s Essays as too “Liberal.” This starvation 
of the intelligence, with long hours of solitude, with much intro- 
spection, with a narrow, monotonous life spent among the same 
thirty people, with religious notions and practices which tended 
towards pettiness and scrupulosity, was most unwholesome and 
debilitating. The novices, in my time, were never more than-five 
at once. We lived very much apart; in the Community, but not 
really of it. We knew nothing of its business, and little of its 
petty squabbles and scandals. The recreation-room,I am told, 
became freer and more interesting when our formal half-hour 
dragged through and we were dismissed. That terrible half-hour, 
twice a day, was the most dreaded in our lives, and got most on 
all our nerves. The meals, too, eaten in silence and, therefore, in 
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haste, with spiritual reading and the formal discussion of theo- 
logical cases, were very unwholesome for all of us, and especially 
for young men. Our only exercise was a tiring rush through the 
streets, or a dull grind round the park, for two hours in the after- 
noon. All these things, and the London climate, told heavily 
against me-after my country life, and they forced me to leave the 
Oratory when I had been there two years. I think the life tells 
heavily on most of those who lead it. Out of seven novices who 
were with me at one time and another, one is. dead, one I have 
lost sight of, and not one of the remainder is now an Oratorian. Of 
the twenty Fathers, more or less, some are dead, some have left 
the Roman Church, some have drifted from the Oratory; and I 
think only eight whom I knew remain. One of these goes back to 
the beginning of the Community, and one still farther, as he was 
with Newman at Oxford. I left the Oratory with very much 
regret. The Fathers were nice to live with. They were more than 
kind tome. I regarded, and I still regard, most of them with great 
affection. Nearly all of them had come from the English Church, 
and many of them from the Universities. They had not put off 
their old tone and manners when they put on their new opinions. 
In these respects I felt at home with the Oratorians from the first, 
and I did not realize that I had gone into an alien Church, that I 
was cut off from the main current of English life and thought, as 
well as from my own people and my former way of living. Neither 
did I even suspect how many irreconcilable differences between 
the Oratorians and myself were latent in my mind and disposition, 
waiting only for the opportunity to grow. Unless I had remained 
stunted and stagnant, which is the fate of many ecclesiastics, I could 
not have been satisfied for long in that atmosphere of Vaticanism, 
of the narrowest religious and political exclusiveness. While I was 
at the Oratory I received the Tonsure and the four Minor Orders, 
and so became technically a cleric. As a preliminary to this 
favour I was absolved by the Superior “from the heresies of myself 
and my ancestors.” When I heard the pious, though too absolute, 
assertion I could not help thinking how little the good man prob- 
ably knew about that jumble of odd and incongruous opinions, 
recalled suddenly to me by his absolving phrase, and with which 
his incantation failed so signally to grapple. 

When I left the Oratory, I went by # happy inspiration to 
France, and wandered through a golden autumn by the Loire, 
exploring Poictiers, Blois, and Tours, with all their neighbouring 
castles, and so to Chartres; realizing much English history, and 
thinking at Tours much more of Quentin Durward than of St. 
Martin. My history at this time had not gone beyond the mythical 
or Waverley Novel standard. There was more of romance than of 
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truth or discrimination in it; but, though I little suspected it, I 
was on the frontiers of a new world of revelations and realities. 
The following spring I settled down to work again, and resumed 
my clerical studies at Oscott, near Birmingham. This place is 
described, with great charm and with greater imagination by 
Newman, in his Second Spring. It is hardly on “a bleak 
mount,” but it does “look upon an open country, over against a 
huge town.” There are “plantations clothing and circling in the 
space.” It is “a large edifice,” though scarcely “with many fronts 
and courts,” since there is one of each; while the back and the 
quadrangle by no means correspond to the promise of the front. 
Like so many other papal and pretentious things, and like so much: 
of Newman, it reverses the maxim, Esse quam videri. He goes on: 
“It is fashioned upon that ancient style of art which brings back 
the past,” that is to say, it is an imitation of the latest Perpendicu- 
lar, or of Early Tudor, built by Pugin. It is a healthy place, in fine 
bracing air. The “open country,” on which it “looks” by turning 
its back to it, contains several thousand acres of wood and com- 
mon, with a chain of pools, accessible to the public. This country 
was a source of delight and strength to me during the following 
six years. I walked through it indefatigably, and rode and sculled 
a great deal. It was only by these means that I was able to get. 
through the prodigious amount of reading I accomplished in that. 
time. 

Oscott was chiefly and primarily a school for boys, varying in 
numbers from seventy to a hundred, and in age from about eight 
to eighteen. They were drawn from very much the same classes 
which fill up an average public school. A large proportion of 
them were English. A larger proportion, I should say, were Irish ; 
either directly from Ireland, or of Irish name and origin, though 
settlers in England. These latter almost invariably were passed 
off as English. There was a sprinkling of foreigners, chiefly South 
Americans, and too often most undesirable additions to a school. 
There were, besides, a sort of beings miscalled “ Philosophers,” 
neither boys nor men, and certainly not sagas. They should have 
been at the Universities, but, thanks to Manning, they were not 
allowed to go. Most of them blossomed out into “ Divines,” or 
candidates for Orders. Of these “ Divines” there were generally 
from about ten to twenty, reading their theology, and in various 
stages of ordination; some of them helped in the discipline of the 
school by looking after classes and dormitories. Over these were 
the priests, the class-masters and lecturers, and the various officials 
of the establishment. There were a few lay-masters, whose posi- 
tion was most galling and unenviable. The whole community of 
about 150 persons was ruled by a Vice-President and President. . 

38" 
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After the smallness and monotony of Brompton, this fuller and 
busier life, with so much of buoyant youth in it, was most renovat- 
ing. Another change was almost more startling to me at first. 
Without thinking about it, or intending it, I had migrated from 
an outlying fortress of the “ Romans” into a stronghold of the 
“Goths,” from the jurisdiction of Manning into the diocese of 
Ullathorne and the neighbourhood of Newman. The buildings 
and furniture at Oscott were all “ Gothic.” Their music was 
plain-chant. Operatic Masses were as offensive to their pious ears as 
“ Roman” vestments were to theireyes, Their habits and customs, 
I must add, were inclined to be Gothic too, in another sense, 
when compared with the manners of the Oratonians; but, in spite 
of some disadvantages, I look back on my six years at Oscott as 
among the happiest, the busiest, and the most fruitful I ever spent. 

There was an arrangement by which older students with longer 
purses were relieved from the discipline and company of the 
younger “ Divines.” Thanks to this arrangement, I was able to 
escape from the routine and constraint of a seminary life; and I 
was almost as free to arrange my days and hours as I had been at 
Cambridge. The studies provided for me were lectures, of an 
hour each, on dogmatic and moral theology, on Church history, and 
Scripture. There was seldom more than one a day, and that 
always in the morning. All the other hours were my own. The 
dogmatic theology, 1 am bound to say, very soon destroyed all 
the reverence I had for that which is conventionally known as 
“dogma.” The process in every treatise is the same. There 
are the smallest and thinnest premisses as a foundation. On 
this an inflated structure is built up out of the most unwarrant- 
able and unverified assertions. All real difficulties are evaded. 
Sham objections and dummy objectors are set up to be bowled 
over, and then the foregone conclusions are held to be proved 
beyond any doubt. These exercises are merely verbal gymnastics, 
without any life or human interest, and they are at variance with 
all modern ways of thinking. The treatises De Deo Uno and De 
Deo Trino are more calculated than anything I have ever read to 
make Agnostics. It depends only on the temperament of a student 
whether a papal treatise on the Eucharist will turn him out a 
sceptic, an unconscious idolator, or only a materialist. Moral 
theology is based on Roman and Canon Law. Neither of them is 
current in England or is applicable to modern society. This 
defect rather cuts into the text-books. There is a large infusion 
of Jesuit casuistry and of the perverted ethics of Saint Liguori; 
these are only applicable to Roman Catholics, and in their com- 
pleteness only to the Latin races. There remains a body of sound 
wisdom and common-sense, applicable to human nature, both good 
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and useful in the application. I did my routine work in these un- 
profitable studies, and I did no more; but, lest the cause of my 
objections be misunderstood, or the thoroughness of my work be 
doubted, I must add that I won the annual prize in each of these 
subjects, in each year that I went through the course. 

I was far more interested in the Church history and Scripture, 
poor as the prescribed courses in them were. The course of 
Scripture was far below the level of the middle forms in a public 
school ; but I started reading and exploring for myself, dipping into 
Fathers and Commentators, gaining much unexpected light thereby 
as to Church history and dogma, It was in this way that I 
followed up the text “Thou art Peter,” through the Fathers and 
Church history; finding that none of them in early times had 
interpreted these words in the modern papal sense ; finding that 
the facts of Church history were dead against the papal inter- 
pretation; and that the Greek words, taken in their literal, 
grammatical, and proper meanings were still more intolerant of it. 

In Church history, I read everything I could meet with or hear 
of, indifferently as it came, or as I seemed to want it. I read all 
sides as exhaustively, as widely, and as impartially as I could. I 
soon found how grossly I had been deceived by the manuals and’ 
Catechisms which had been put into my hands. I discovered that 
the Catholic Church was not even the Latin Church, and much 
less the Roman ; and that the papacy, as we understand the term 
now, so far from being apostolic or primitive, was later than 
Gregory the First. 

These convictions modified my opinions and moderated them. 
They did not immediately destroy my belief in the papacy as a 
necessary institution in Church government. I still held the 
current medieval theology, without any serious misgiving as to its 
origin and details. In this frame of mind, more or less, I went on 
to receive the greater Orders, at intervals between the end of 1878 
and the end of 1880, when I became a Priest. Then I went to 
Rome, for the first time, with my head full of Gibbon, and I left 
Rome much less papal than I had entered it. I shrunk from 
parish work for various reasons: I was wholly immersed in my 
books, and I had too many doubts and unsolved problems to care 
about teaching others, at any rate, in theology. I settled down 
again at Oscott, more free than ever to read and think. I taught 
a few classes in English literature and history, and I turned to both 
these subjects and read them with great thoroughness. In English 
history I think I read everybody who has any fame, Chronicles 
and all. I read all the greater poets from Chaucer to Tennyson, 
and, I think, most of the minor poets. I also devoured the great 
prose writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, including 
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the Anglican divines. These men were a revelation to me; they 
gave me the clue I had been feeling after. For the first time I 
understood the English Reformation, and the history of medieval 
theology, and the true origin of the papacy. On another side, 
Bishop Stubbs did more to help me than any other writer. He 
taught me the outward continuity of the English Church, and that 
in going to Rome I had cut myself off from our English past, as 
well as from the present. 

At this point I believe I should have retired from Oscott, as I 
was no longer a Romanist in sympathy or in belief; but no man 
knows his own mind all at once in such matters. He gues on 
waiting and exploring, thinking his judgment or his point of view 
may change again, through further knowledge. I felt, after all, 
that my opinions were my own affair, that as long as I had not to 
teach religious instruction it mattered nothing to anyone else what 
I thought. 

I was also busy following the clue of Scripture: reading Baur 
and some of his school ; reading Strauss and Renan. I was not 
led by any of them, at least not by the Germans. I thought them 
contradictory and confused, and certainly confusing. They seemed 
to me to raise more and greater difficulties than they laid. I 
thought far more of Renan’s exquisite French, and of his genius in 
constructing theories, than of his destructive analysis, or of any 
definite book he wrote. It was here that the Roman Church failed 
so completely to be of any help. It has no definite theory of in- 
spiration, but only a farrago of contradictory opinions, not one of 
which will bear looking at in detail. It has, of course, its infallible 
assertions ; but I had no‘longer any vestige of faith in its infalli- 
bility. If that one miserable pretence be seen through, the papal 
Church has no more help for a doubting mind than the newest and 
crudest sect. Indeed, it has less, because it is compromised by its 
own infamous past, and most of all by that process of chicanery, 
and bluff, and forgery by which its infallible coinage was uttered. 
At this point, if I had been born a Romanist, the whole fabric of my 
religion would probably have been shattered. To a real Papist, which 
I suppose I never was, Christianity comes only through the Roman 
Church, and the Roman Church only through the Pope, and the 
Pope only through St. Matthew’s text; and yet the vicious circle 
‘of his prison is not perceived. Thanks to “the heresies of my 
ancestors,” by which the papal absolution had been defeated, I had 
a broader and firmer basis four my Christianity. But that I held 
to any sort of Christianity, and continued to use and enjoy the 
Bible, I owe entirely to Matthew Arnold. I began to read him in 
1882 ; first his prose, and then his verse. For several years I read 
him over, and over, and over again with growing delight and 
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profit; until, so far as I was able, I had possessed something of his 
mind and methods. He taught me how to think, and how to 
write. He undoubtedly saved me from leaving the papal Church 
a blind and blank materialist, thoroughly and violently anti- 
Christian ; and his gentle influence tended me through the next 
few years, until I was mellowed for a process of reconstruction. 

I remained at Oscott until the end of 1884. My departure was 
not due to any violent or personal action. There was a change 
of Presidents, and I went out of office with my beloved chief. I 
was still unwilling to break with the Roman Church, and to risk 
losing innumerable friends. Three pleasant holidays in the English 
Lakes had attracted me more and more to Windermere; and I 
volunteered to supply the Italian Mission there. Besides my own 
mental state, which had become almost unbearable, I soon found 
that the responsibilities of a parish, small though it was, were quite 
intolerable. I could not honestly represent officially a system 
which I had come to distrust and detest politically, as well as 
theologically. I felt that every convert to Rome was a loss and 
a wound to England, as well as to Christianity. As soon as ever 
I realized this uncompromising truth, as it was and is to me, 
I begged to be released; and I parted from my then Bishop with 
the most friendly sentiments on both sides. I spent a few very 
delightful months in Italy, and then I took up, after ten years, the 
broken threads of my University career; though, as soon as I was 
free to choose, I went to Oxford and not back to Cambridge. 
There I began a new course of reading: going through the Schools 
too easily on the history I had read, and giving all my time 
and energies to the classics. It was through Greek, finally, 
that the work of reconstruction came: that Greek which I had 
deserted for barbarism and dog Latin; and I was punished, as our 
barbarian ancestors had been, by undergoing the papal tyranny. 

In another paper, I am asked to explain what that tyranny means, 
by dealing with the papacy in its political, social, and intellectual 
effects on men and nations. 

ARTHUR GALTON. 


PROPRIETORS AND EDITORS. 


THE subject discussed by Mr. Massingham in the April number of 
this Review, under the heading of “The Ethics of Editing,” is of 
some importance. Newspapers come more and more into every 
hand and under every eye; and though they are, like lawyers and 
doctors and other indispensable features of modern life, constantly 
made the object of conventional and somewhat threadbare sarcasms, 
the amount of faith actually placed in them by the general public 
is almost pathetic. The virtue of print is, indeed, a remarkable 
thing, and especially that of newspaper print. A man may tell a 
roomful of people something, and they will pay no attention or 
disbelieve him ; but if, instead of telling them, the same man goes 
down to an office and writes the same thing on paper, and it 
appears in the dignity of print next morning, not only those 
people, but all their kind, as many as read the paper, will accept 
it with implicit confidence, adopt it as their own, force it upon 
their friends, and stoutly maintain its validity against all comers. 
“QO, but it is in the papers,” they say, and that settles the matter. 
Singular faith, yet shared, in a measure, by everybody. The wide- 
spread power of the printed letter is constantly being forced upon 
my attention, as my occupation brings me in contact with many 
fresh people in different places, and belonging to different classes 
and lines of life—quite solid and serious people. It happens to 
me very often to be told something or other—facts, or supposed 
facts. I ask, “How do you know that? ”—for acquired distrust 
prompts me almost automatically to demand my informant’s 
authority. The answer, “It was in the papers,” is considered 
sufficient. The papers! What papers? Why, almost any papers. 
The print is the great thing. As for the less educated, it fairly 
hypnotizes them, and that is the secret of advertising quack 
medicines and the like. Of course, this is a commonplace to the 
very intelligent person who knows the ropes; but he, too, is not 
exempt from the same weakness, for all his superior acumen. 
Else we should not have the flood of quotations from foreign 
newspapers that is served up to us daily at great expense. The 
most intelligent honour it with an amount of attention which they 
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would not dream of bestowing on the same matter if it came to 
them in any other shape. I am aware that there are some, though 
in my opinion insufficient, reasons for this striking homage to the 
most ephemeral and hurriedly produced form of printed matter, 
but that is not my present point. I am merely insisting here on 
the importance attached by mankind to the productions of the 
newspaper printing press. It has usurped the very word, and 
established a monopoly in it. “The Press” is the newspaper, and 
nothing else. No one can ignore it or escape its influence; the 
mass of the people regard it with almost superstitious reverence. 
It is the modern Bible. In my native village in Yorkshire the 
squire once asked one of the cottagers how his son was getting on 
at school with his lessons. “Oor John’s a rare scholar,” he said ; 
“’ea’s doon wi’ t’ Baible an’ got into t’ newspaper.” The whole 
world, having learnt to read, has gone the same way as “oor 
John.” 

The ethics of editing, therefore, or the principles on which this 
great engine of popular influence is conducted, are worth consider- 
ing. Mr. Massingham evidently thinks there are no ethics. So 
far as I follow his remarks—and the sequence is not always 
obvious—his position is something like this: He has discovered 
that the newspapers were made for man, not man for the news- 
papers. In other words, they must be run to suit their readers. 
If not, their readers cease to read and the circulation drops. 
When the circulation drops the advertisements follow, and with 
them the profits. Whereupon the proprietor, whose interes‘s are 
wholly or chiefly commercial, dismisses the editor, whose conduct 
of the paper has failed to suit the readers. 

I suppose that, speaking generally, this is true enough. But 
Mr. Massingham draws some conclusions which are open to more 
question. He argues that under this code of commercial ethics, 
a paper must be conventional, and the editor debarred from “true 
intellectual guidance.” He cannot exercise “ deliberateness and 
independence of judgment”; he cannot “give his work that 
personal note out of which the power of influencing others really 
comes”; “the element of individual freedom is absent.” And since 
this is likely to get worse under the evil reign of the capitalist, 
there is no longer any use for editors at all. Well, let em all go, 
he says in effect, with a cheerful acquiescence in the prospect which 
would be more impressive if it did not irresistibly recall a famous 
proposition, suggested by misfortune, concerning the uselessness of 
tails, and the advisibility of giving them up. 

Now, before going any farther, let me express my surprise—well 
no, hardly surprise-—my interest in Mr. Massingham’s sentiments. 
Am I doing him an injustice in supposing him to have been for 
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years past an ardent and eloquent champion of collective wisdom 
and the divine authority of the democracy? Yet his cry here is 
for the “element of individual freedom” ; for “independence of 
judgment” ; for the “ personal note.” These things being absent, 
there can be no true intellectual guidance, no real influence, no 
savour to the salt, nothing but a great self-seeking agency, which 
crushes everybody down to the same conventional level. But this 
is exactly the language of the Individualist Club or the Free Labour 
Association. And who wills it to beso? He says, or suggests, the 
capitalist proprietor. But by his own showing the proprietor is a 
mere go-between, a tradesman whose commercial motives them- 
selves shift the whole responsibility on to his customers. The 
entire gist of the argument is that he aims solely at pleasing them, 
and for that very reason the editor is allowed no freedom, is shorn 
of his individuality, and compelled to be conventional—or go. It 
is the public, the majority, the collective wisdom, that demands 
conventional pabulum and rejects the “ true intellectual guidance.” 
If it did not, the proprietor would be no bar; he would hasten 
obsequiously to supply whatever was wanted, intellectual guidance 
or anything else. Clearly Mr. Massingham’s argument involves 
a severe indictment of the people. Collective wisdom is found to 
be collective folly, and the majority a blind, dull, stupid mass, 
intolerant of the true light. There is much force in what he says, 
but one did not expect it from that quarter. Truly, circumstances 
alter cases. When the majority jumps with one’s own views it is 
sacred, the voice of God, to resist which is to sin against the light ; 
when it does not, it is wandering in darkness and requires the 
guidance and correction of the individual judgment, which is at 
other times a baneful and reactionary force. Or is it that we now, 
for the first time, learn Mr. Massingham’s true sentiments? That 
would indeed be strong evidence of the self-repression imposed on 
an editor by the necessity of pandering to readers. 

To leave this rather personal argument, however, and take 
a somewhat wider view of the subject—what is a newspaper? It 
is a business concern that offers information for sale in the open 
market. As in other business concerns the owners or purveyors 
of information strive to make their wares as attractive as possible 
to the public, whom they hope to secure for customers. This 
seems to be the root of the disease, the head and front of their 
offending. It is those proprietors—capitalists, of course—with 
their damned commercial instincts that debase the Press and make 
it subservient to the mob. Well, I am not concerned to defend 
them. I am not a capitalist or ever likely to be, and my 
sympathies are all with the employed or the workers, of whom 
Iam one. Moreover, I have known some proprietors do despicable 
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things, and have watched the process of debasing the Press carried 
on by them. In the perennial struggle, which is generally going on 
somewhere, between proprietors and editors, my sy:npathies are with 
the latter, who are my friends. But what would you have? Is 
the réle of the proprietor to be confined to signing cheques ? 
There are many who think so. This would mean, in effect, that 
his purpose in life is to provide at his own expense a pulpit from 
which the gifted but impecunious editor can harangue the mob 
and expound the true gospel according to St. Self the Divine. 
Now, the first result would be to make the capitalist more im- 
portant and more indispensable than ever, for no one but a very 
large capitalist could undertake and carry on the enterprise. And 
the second would be a more or less complete fiasco, and the virtual 
extinction of the gifted editor by a natural process. For, observe, 
the people cannot be compelled to listen, and if they will not, it 
is mere waste of breath to address them; the paper that no one 
reads is as good as dead. It they will listen—if they care to read 
a paper, they are willing to buy it, which is precisely what the 
proprietor wants. The more influence the gifted editor wields and 
the more light he spreads, therefore, the more nearly does he 
realize the aims of the proprietor. In other words their interests 
are in the end identical,—both want readers. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the uncommercial proprietor, who 
cares nothing about the sale of the paper, would come to be a rather 
futile person. The only other alternative that I can see—for co- 
operative proprietorship would be subject to exactly the same condi- 
tions—is a newspaper run by the State or municipality. But in such 
a journal the views of the majority would be absolutely paramount. 
They would run it to suit themselves, and individual freedom would 
be more hopelessly lost than under the worst of capitalists. I won- 
der, by-the-by, if Socialists, who advocate national control of “all 
means of production,” realize that this would involve the sup- 
pression of the liberty of the Press and all criticism of the 
authorities. The existing Government controlling all news- 
papers would represent themselves in the most favourable | 
light and stifle all complaints; they could not be contradicted or 
criticised, save by word of mouth, and would, presumably, last for 
ever till kicked out by a revolution. Printing presses are “ means 
of production,” and they could only be made in the Government 
workshops or imported in Government ships under a Socialistic 
v‘gime. Russian censorship would be licence compared with such 
a state of things. But this is a digression. 

To resume, I submit that, regarded from the broadest point of 
view, there is nothing essentially bad or wrong in the commercial 
basis of the newspaper. In point of fact it is inevitable, which 
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means—lI gather from the literary critics—perfectly and entirely 
right. It only amounts to this: that newspapers are made for 
man, wherein they resemble all other products of human thought 
and labour, including literature, art, and sermons. They all seek a 
market, and strive to commend themselves to somebody. If they 
fail they are a dead letter, and might as well have never been. 

But this premised, we can go on to discriminate. There are 
different degrees of commerciality in business. Some men are 
greedier than others. At one end of the scale are those to whom 
gain is not merely the first but the only consideration; they 
acknowledge no other law, not even the law of the land so far 
as they can successfully evade it; they are perfectly unscrupu- 
lous. At the other end are those who acknowledge other 
obligations, and rather than sacrifice their principles will forgo 
pecuniary gain, so as they make a livelihood. Between are all 
gradations—some more and some less scrupulous. And this 
applies to newspaper owners. Some are wholly mercenary and 
unscrupulous in pushing their wares, and they deserve all the 
condemnation they receive. Others are high-minded gentle- 
men, with as keen a sense of honour and responsibility as any 
man. The English Press owes its great position in no small 
measure to them. What I suppose Mr. Massingham and others 
feel is that the general tendency is in the direction of grow- 
ing unscrupulousness, of meking mercenary motives supreme, 
and exalting profits at the expense of principles. I very much 
doubt whether it isso. For instance, the“ great dailies”’—I follow 
Mr. Massingham in speaking chiefly of them—are far more 
particular than they used to be with regard to tha insertion of 
objectionable, but lucrative, advertisements. But if they are going 
down the ethical hill it is because the public will have it so, as ¥ 
have said before. 

How does it work out in practice? What is the actual state of 
the case in regard to the ethics of editing, the liberty and influence 
of the Press ? 

Every newspaper that lasts at all has a client?!e of its own, more 
or less distinctly defined. In the case of provincial journals their 
market is defined by locality, in the case of others by class, occupa- 
tion, political opinion, andsoon. Take the “ great dailies.” No. I 
appeals to the numerically small but world-wide class of really 
important people—the sovereigns, statesmen, commercial and 
financial magnates, men of affairs, men of knowledge, and above alt 
the other newsparers all the world over. No. 2 serves the great 
solid middle class that consists of well-to-do, respectab!e, educated, 
but distinctly ordinary fersons. No. 3, again, caters for a vast. 
horde of shopkeepers, clerks, teachers, persons interested in 
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theatrical and sporting affairs. No. 4 for Liberal Nonconformist 
circles. No. 5 for artisans, smaller shopkeepers, trade unions, and 
Socialists. No. 6 for ladies of the upper class. No. 7 for that 
limitless public which thinks everything of cheapness and nothing 
of quality, and soon. There is nothing very demoralizing in all 
this, nothing to militate against the liberty of the Press. The 
market is perfectly open, anyone is free to cut in, offer some other 
interest and find a fresh public of his own. The attemptis, in fact, 
frequently made and occasionally with success. 

Passing on to the conduct of the journals, however, we find each 
undeniably conditioned by the character of its own public. The 
wares offered for sale are news, comment, and advertisements. 
All vary in each case with the requirements of the reader. Mr. 
Massingham says nothing about news as a factor in the question 
at all. He seems to think that the ethics of editing are not con- 
cerned in this department, but 1 ‘should call it a most important 
branch of the editorial function. After all, the primary business 
of the newspaper is to purvey news, and therein it is well named. 
The English term is a regular definition and far better than the 
Teutonic or Latin equivalents used abroad. ven the weekly 
papers, which are almost wholly devoted to comment and re- 
flection, begin by summarizing the news. And in dealing with 
news the ethics of editing come into play to a very important 
degree. The influence of the readers affects the selection. Thus, 
of our great dailies, Nos. 1 and 2 are serious, comprehensive, care- 
ful, and discreet ; No. 3 is lighter, more scrappy and personal, con- 
cerning itself much about royalty and other notorieties dear to 
the bourgeois mind; Nos. 4 and 5 are patchy and specific ; No. 6, 
smart and social; No. 7, kaleidoscupic, flippant, and careless. On 
the whole, however, the commercial influence has a wholesome 
bearing. For the highest quality of news is accuracy. True in- 
formation is the pride of journalism, the greatest service it can 
render—false information its disgrace end most mischievous pro- 
duct. And in the long-run lies do not pay, for most readers 
weary of being made fools of. The worst offenders are the 
greediest, those who aim at the greatest numbers and, con- 
sequently, the lowest and least intelligent part of the com- 
munity, for whom any catch-halfpenny rubbish is good enough. 
It is in this that the more mercenary and less scru- 
pulous proprietor shows himself—in the choice of the 
public for which he proposes to cater. But even he is 
virtue itself in this matter of true information compared with 
the non-mercenary but emotional person, who cares little for profit, 
especially other people’s profit, but is carried away by ardent 
enthusiasm for some sacred cause. He may be a lofty and dis- 
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interested soul, but he is apt to become something very different in 
practice. His guide is prejudice, and the danger he runs is that of 
making facts suit his own passionate convictions. He will select, 
suppress, clip and distort his news, and if he does not fabricate it 
himself he is as easily imposed on as a child by those who will 
fabricate it for him. If so be he can further his views and win 
converts he will stuff the world with lies. And of this procedure 
we may see some notable illustrations to-day in that French Press 
which rejoices in the “ personal note” that Mr. Massingham admires 
so much and misses in our newspapers. Their sacred cause is chiefly 
hatred of England—(hatred forms a large ingredient in most 
sacred causes—as hatred of the liquor trade, of physiologists, 
capitalists, and Mr. Chamberlain )—and to further it ail means are 
lawful. In this country it is impossible to carry on a Press propa- 
ganda with such a reckless contempt for facts and use of false 
information ; not for want of will but because of the restraint 
exercised by the stolid and unemotional character of the public. 
A paper that is constantly deceiving its readers in matters of fact 
and has to eat its own words every other day gets a bad name. 
Hence such contemptuous nicknames as the Daily Liar and the 
Daily Rotter. Our papers are far from immaculate in this respect. 
Most of them are a great deal too careless with regard to the 
insertion of inaccurate and fabricated news; some, in their 
desperate efforts to secure a circulation of any kind, sink very low 
indeed and bring discredit on the whole profession, but then they 
do not succeed. On the whole, the pressure of public opinion has a 
salutary influence and makes for truth; and that tendency seems 
to me to be increasing through the increasing certainty of exposure 
and the growing intelligence of readers. The very confidence 
reposed in “the papers,” to which I referred at the outset, is a 
testimonial. 

So much for news. Then, as to comment, instruction, and en- 
lightenment, which is Mr. Massingham’s point. There is much 
force in what he says. The “great daily” does swallow up the in- 
dividual, though not perhaps quite so completely as he suggests. 
If he looks he may still catch a glimpse of the friend whom he 
describes as having disappeared within the embrace of one of 
those monsters; he may see a hand emerging here, so to speak, 
and a foot sticking out there; he may recognize a pregnant sug- 
gestion or a pungent phrase. But, in the main, the charge is true. 
We do not get the whole nor always the best of a good man, and I 
quite agree that this is a real loss and a drawback. I would fain 
see more originality, more individual freedom, less conventionality 
and regard for standing interests, irrespective of their real merits, 
It works out worst probably in the sphere of party politics, in 
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which sincerity and free speech are regularly subordinated to other 
interests. But is this really due to the commercial basis of the 
newspaper? I greatly doubt it. It seems to me far more due to 
a bad tradition which places newspapers in the position of advo- 
cates, whose function it is to prove their own clients a bevy of 
angels and the other side a gang of scoundrels, in order that 
between the two the truth may be worried out somehow. I am 
convinced that the public cares much less for party and much 
more for outspokenness than is assumed by the tradition referred 
to. The British people do love a man, and it would pay to be 
more fearless and independent than most papers venture to be at 
present. If it is objected that an independent attitude is found to 
fail in practice, I would reply that there are conspicuous examples 
to the contrary, and that the non-success of some independent 
efforts has really been due to a Cassandra frame of mind, often, but 
not necessarily, acccompanying independence,—which criticizes 
everything, approves of nothing, for ever prophesies evil, and is the 
most sterile and wearisome thing in existence. 

In matters other than party politics, however, and sometimes 
even in them, the editorial influence is less hide-bound and en- 
slaved, more of a free and living force than Mr. Massingham appears 
willing to admit. It can inform, expound, and instruct; it can 
focus and direct opinion ; it can warn and correct, lead and guide; 
it can remind, suggest, stimulate, and arouse. All this it can 
and does do daily—within limitations, of course. It must not 
shock or startle, or wound; it must observe propriety ; its language 
must be correct, its sentiments respectable. If thisis to be conven- 
tional, then it is conventional. But are such limitations bad? Mr. 
Massingham says the editor must not be “ excessive ” in his ideas 
or the expression of them. Just so. And since when has there 
been wisdom and virtue in excess? What code of ethics inculcates 
excess? The greatest text-book on ethics that the world has ever 
seen lays down the contrary at considerable length. “®0e(pera: yap 
) Todppootvyn vrd tis trepBoAys Kal tjs Arciews, bd 82 THs perdrytos 
citera.” Mr. Massingham thinks that an editor is “ debarred from 
the work of true intellectual guidance ” because he must not be ex- 
cessive. Aristotle informs us that wisdom and every other virtue 
is destroyed by excess and preserved by the mean. It is not 
necessary to decide between these authorities. And there is no 
better check on the tendency of individual exuberance to forsake 
the mean and run into excess than the pressure exercised by the 
general weight of instructed public opinion. Mr. Massingham has 
drawn an illustration from music ; let me draw another and remind 
him of Mendelssohn’s saying that “the wisest connoisseur is the 
great public.” If the critics whom he accuses of merely following 
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the fashion had waited a little more on the public verdict they 
would not have made the mistake of belittling Wagner in the past, 
and they would not now make the opposite mistake of exalting him 
too high at the expense of other composers whom the great public 
is wise enough still to appreciate. 

Far be it from me to deny that the highest wisdom may lie with 
a small minority. In the history of the world it has done so on 
some notable occasions. But to assume that every small minority 
is wise is quite another matter. This is our dear old friend, the 
undistributed middle, again. As thus :— 


Some minorities are wise : 
The pro-Boers are a minority : 
Therefore the pro-Boers are wise. 


That will hardly do. For most of us it is safest not to diverge too 
widely from our fellows. The very divergent person may be a wise 
man, but in that case he will moderate his divergence; he may be 
a genius born out of due season, and in that case he is to be pitied ; 
but far more often than either he is just a wrong-headed and 
self-important ass. In any case a prophet without followers plays 
a futile part. The effective intellectual guide and leader is the 
man who is of his age, but a little ahead of it, clearer-sighted, 
stronger-minded, less influenced by passing trifles than his fellows. 
He can focus the blind forces of his time, mould, turn, and direct 
them because he understands them. There is nothing in this 
service incompatible with a commercial basis of activity. On the 
contrary such men generally make a very good living out of their 
labours. Nor does the commercial basis of the newspaper militate 
in the least against its rendering a service of just this kind in its 
own degree. In point of fact, the best of them do it, not so well as 
it might be done, no doubt—who is perfect ?—but not badly. They 
can bring to bear an immense weight of specialized knowledge, 
a mature and thoughtful judgment, subject to the limitations of 
time and space imposed by the conditions of daily journalism. 

It is suggested that this function is disappearing under the in- 
creasing pressure of news. “The editor is already growing to be 
more of a news-gatherer, less of an exponent, and superintendent of 
critical work.” Undoubtedly news claims constantly more space 
and attention, as the world is opened up and means of communica- 
tion are developed. How this may work out in the future it is 
impossible to foresee, but it does not appear that in this country, 
at least, the public desires to lose its daily and weekly quantum of 
newspaper comment. A very modern journal, which started on its 
successful career with this feature reduced to invisible proportions, 
has since reverted to the plan of having regular leading articles, 
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shorter indeed than is customary with its older rivals, but unmis- 
takably articles, not paragraphs, and tending rather to increase 
than to diminish in length. As this journal aims at being par- 
ticularly popular and up-to-date the fact is significant. One may 
conclude that the public still expects and asks for instruction 
along with its news, and will probably continue to do so, I agree 
with Mr. Massingham that such instruction will not help the 
public “in those supreme moments when the foundations of the 
deep are broken up.” But when that cataclysin occurs I am not 
aware that anything will be of much assistance. It does not come 
within the scope of newspapers to unfold a new heaven and a new 
earth, but they may still fulfil a useful if more modest function. 
As to the outcry about the liberty of the Press and freedom of 
of speech, which has recently been raised in connection with the 
commercial proprietor and his interference with editorial discretion, 
it is raised in anger and confusion of mind. Freedom of speech 
and the liberty of the Press mean the right to speak and publish 
without suppression by the police or other Executive. They do not 
mean the right to be listened to. What is really demanded of the 
newspaper proprietor by the malcontents is not merely a pulpit or a 
platform, but an audience. But the poor man cannot give it them, 
nor anyone else. The Press is free enough. Speeches and resolu- 
lutions in favour of the enemy are reported, letters in their defence 
by Mr. Massingham and others appear from day to day. If this is 
not sufficient, it is open to anyone to start a newspaper specially 
devoted to their cause. If it would pay, it would be done, even 
and on that very account by the unprincipled and greedy capitalist, 
whose only guide is that which pays. And it would pay if it had 
sufficient readers. What is lacking is not liberty, but a sympathetic 
audience. Hence those tears. In fine, the indictment is drawn 
against a nation—seldom a right and always a futile proceeding. 


A. SHADWELL. 
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WirH the convention to nominate a Republican candidate for the 
Presidency a month and five days off, and with the Democratic 
convention following only two weeks later, it is natural that the 
newspapers should give much of their space to politics, and 
that the politicians, who, like the sands of the sea, are not to be 
counted, should be devoting all their thoughts and energies to 
the campaign which will wage so fiercely during the coming 
summer. While the campaign proper will not open until after 
the nominations have been made, on both sides the work is being 
mapped out, and the two armies are lining up for the fray. No 
uncertainty attaches to the work of the conventions, at least so 
far as the heads of the two tickets are concerned. McKinley’s 
renomination is, of course, assured. There will be no one to com- 
pete with him, or even to make a feint of opposition so far as 
his nomination is concerned, and if that were all the business 
before the convention it need not be held. Equally certain is it 
that his rival of four years ago will again be his rival this year. 
The Democrats at Kansas City will nominate Mr. Bryan. Try as 
his enemies may to defeat him they cannot be successful. Mr. 
Bryan will control the convention and the nomination exactly as 
Mr. McKinley will in Philadelphia. 

The Republican convention will be absolutely without interest, 
because it will be simply a machine to register the decrees of its 
bosses. At the present time the Republican managers have not 
decided whom they shall nominate for Vice-President, but the 
selection will be made in good time. Usually, the Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination is in the nature of a consolation prize, or the 
choice is determined by geographical conditions to symmetrically 
balance the ticket, or for the effect which the nomination may 
have on a State suspected of wavering, but which must be carried 
to ensure success. Under normal conditions Mr. McKinley’s 
“running-mate” would be from the east. This year geography 
can be safely eliminated, and other circumstances will determine 
the choice. With the nominees arranged for, and the platform 
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decided on, and we know what that platform will be—it will 
“point with pride” to McKinley’s glorious achievements in peace 
and war, pledge renewed allegiance to the cause of gold, and 
prate of prosperity—really the delegates might be spared the 
expense and annoyance of going to Philadelphia. 

The Democratic convention may be more spectacular because 
the Vice-Presidential candidate is as yet an unknown quantity, 
and there may be a stiff fight over the platform. The suggestion 
has been made that if the Democrats are sensible they will induce 
Admiral Dewey to accept the Vice-Presidency. Dewey as a 
Presidential candidate, as I pointed out immediately after he 
announced his candidacy, need not be taken seriously. His am- 
bition to be President has simply made him ridiculous, and not a 
single politician of importance has championed his nomination. 
His nomination by either of the great political parties is out of 
the question, and probably by this time Dewey understands that 
as thoroughly as does everyone else. But, although he cannot be 
President, the measure of his ambition may be satisfied if he is 
made Vice-President, and as he calls himself a Democrat there 
may be an opening for him on the Bryan ticket, and his name 
would greatly strengthen it. His popularity with the masses is 
great, and he is still a good deal of a popular hero in the West, 
where public opinion changes slowly and is not so easily affected 
by passing events asin the East. Dewey has recently been in 
the West, where he has been given a most enthusiastic reception. 
He has been féted and made much of, he has reviewed great 
parades, and people have come from long distances anxious to 
obtain a glimpse of the “ Hero of Manila” and look upon the man 
who struck the first blow in the war. Past experience shows 
that it is easier to draw a crowd than it is to draw votes, and 
because people come to look upon Dewey it does not necessarily 
follow that they will vote for him ; but still the fact remains that 
the unthinking hold him in high esteem, and to a certain extent 
his is a name to conjure with. Whether his recent actions and 
utterances would antagonize men who otherwise would vote for 
Bryan is a question difficult to answer; personally, I should say 
not. 

On the wording of the platform hinges to a great extent the 
election. If Mr. Bryan insists upon standing on a Radical plat- 
form, the platform of 1896 adopted at Chicago, which forced 
silver to the front and antagonized Conservative sentiment 
throughout the country, his chances at the best are only indif- 
ferent, but if he will be satisfied with something less repugnant 
to the sentiment of perhaps a majority of the people of this 
country, his election no longer becomes an impossibility. Pres- 
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sure is now being put upon Mr. Bryan, not to induce him to alter 
his views, but to modify them to meet the present requirements ; 
but, unfortunately, Mr. Bryan is not a man who finds it easy to 
change his opinion after it has been deliberately formed. It has 
not been suggested that he abandon silver, because it is known 
that he would not consent to do so, but that he let silver fall into 
the background, and permit public attention to focus on other 
issues. Mr. Bryan has given some slight encouragement to the 
Conservatives by the statement that it is not he, but the people, 
who make the issues, and that what they want will come to the 
front, a somewhat oracular remark which may mean that he is 
willing to accept advice and be guided by the convention in- 
stead of attempting to control it. Bryan can never be divorced 
from silver; he has not only wedded it, but he has made it a part 
of himself. For Bryan to throw silver overboard would be 
absurd, and would weaken him immeasurably; but he can with 
propriety, and without any sacrifice of principle, show that there 
are other questions even more important than silver. There will 
be delegates in the convention who will make the fight on those 
lines, and who will show that unless the Party is more Conserva- 
tive than it was four years ago it is doomed to defeat once more, 
but by Conservative action it may hope for success. Men who 
bolted Bryan in 1896 are anxious to support him now, and will 
do so if the way is opened to them; but before they can do that 
some rocks will have to be cleared out of the path. Bryan and 
his staunch adherents will so thoroughly control the convention 
that they can do as they please ; but what they will do they have 
as yet given no hint of. 

Republicans as well as Democrats profess to have absolute 
confidence in the outcome, and both sides are bluffing. It is the 
Chinese method of warfare of beating tom-toms so as to frighten 
the enemy. Asa matter of fact, it is entirely too early to make 
predictions. Mr. McKinley and his friends are watchful and 
hopeful, and not too sanguine; the Bryanites, who are rather 
more emotional, and more given to entertain illusions than their 
opponents, think there has been a popular reaction which will 
swing them into power, but how fast the tide is running their 
way is guesswork merely, and no one is so foolish as to predict 
now. The Republicans are helped by the prosperous condition 
of the country; the Republicans will gain many votes if labour 
does not recognize it is prosperous and demand still higher 
wages and shorter hours. Already there are signs that labour is 
discontented and in a state of unrest. Chicago, always a storm 
centre, has, according to one of the newspapers of that city, some 
50,000 men on strike, and thus early the strikes have been marked 
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by scenes of violence. These strikes are not due to dissatisfac- 
tion with the hours of labour or the rate of wages, but are caused 
by the refusal of the masters to accept the demands of the Unions. 
There is no reason why labour should not be satisfied. Brick- 
layers, plumbers, stone-cutters, gasfitters, and many other artisans 
are paid sixteen shillings for an eight-hour day, and unskilled 
labour receives eight shillings. Business is so good that the 
demand for labour exceeds the supply; and yet, despite this, 
40,000 are idle and losing nearly £30,000 a day. 

The very curious thing about these strikes is that they are 
“ prosperity strikes,” caused and stimulated not because trade is 
bad and wages have to be cut down, and hours lengthened and 
factories closed, but because an exactly opposite condition of 
affairs prevails. Labour is so well paid and is in such demand 
that it has become extremely arrogant; the rule of the Unions is 
more tyrannical than ever; absurd conditions are made on em- 
ployers, and their refusal to accept them is at once followed by 
a strike, because the men believe the masters must have their 
services and are willing to submit rather than see their works 
closed. If these strikes spread they will, undoubtedly, have their 
influence on the political situation, and it is the Republicans who 
will lose most by them. To be victorious this year the Republicans 
must have the solid labour vote of the country behind them. 
They claim to have it now; but whether they will have it next 
November if these strikes spread, if men are tramping the country 
looking for work and their avives and children are crying for 
bread, is a doubtful proposition. There ought not to be any fear 
of labour not finding its market were it not for the fact that labour 
has been enjoying too much prosperity the last two years, and we 
have been producing at such an astounding rate that perhaps the 
thing has been overdone. Manufacturers and business-men are 
always cautious about embarking in new ventures during a 
Presidential year, and the output is usually curtailed, which 
means, of course, a smaller demand for labour. If the great 
manufacturers become panic-stricken and fear there is danger of 
the election of Mr. Bryan, and, to lighten their stocks as much 
as possible, reduce their manufacturing capacity and cut down 
hours and wages, the very thing they are so anxious to avoid 
may be brought about, and their working-men, in revenge, may 
vote the opposition ticket. Business-men generally, who have 
every reason to be satisfied with the way their bank accounts 
have grown since Mr. McKinley came into the White House, 
have not yet come to the stage when they admit that McKinley 
is in danger of defeat, but some of the more far-seeing recognize 
that as a possibility, and, like their political brethen, have at last 
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awakened to the fact that the campaign this year is not going to 
be a walk-over for the Republicans. 


As an illustration of the trivial causes which produce strikes 
these days the case of a carpet mill in Massachusetts is worthy 
of note. The mill, of course, is run by the Unions, who permit 
the proprietors to have as little voice in the management of their 
business as possible, and hamper them with all manner of annoy- 
ing restrictions. One of the regulations imposed by the Union, 
and accepted by the proprietors because they have no alter- 
native, is that “no weaver shall take a piece of carpet from the 
loom in less than two days and a half.” One woman was able to 
work a little faster than the others and in two days and a half 
could weave a few yards more than the rules permitted. The 
Union served notice upon this weaver that unless she loitered so 
as to keep her work down to the average she would be dis- 
charged. Tired of the tyranny, the superintendent of the factory 
stood by her, and at once 450 weavers and other hands went on 
strike. “We were quite pleasant about it,” said the president of 
the Union, who evidently has no sense of humour, “and in a 
friendly way remonstrated with the woman. We told her we 
wanted to be quite fair and not to make trouble. But she said 
she was working for the company and not for us. Then I asked 
her if she was willing to throw so many people out of work. 
She said we could strike if we wanted to, and, of course, there 
was nothing left for us to do except go on strike.” 

Prosperity is a good thing, but when there is too much of it 
it is apt to antagonize those people who have chased it and 
found their labours fruitless. For instance, it is a trifle galling 
to the average man, especially to the average working-man who 
has to worry along on a few shillings a day, to read in his daily 
paper that that evangelical and explosive institution, the Stan- 
dard Oil Company, which a few months ago was so poverty- 
stricken that it had to raise the price of oil three or four cents 
a gallon, has just declared @ regular quarterly dividend of 3 per 
cent. and an extra cash dividend of 17 per cent., or £4,000,000 
on its capital of £20,000,000. We are used to big things in this 
country, we know that our iron-masters make millions every 
year, that our railway magnates double their capital every few 
years, and that money in the hands of the money-kings bears its 
crop over-night, but the stupendous profits of the Standard Oil 
Company, to which all the world pays tribute, staggers us, used 
as we are to lightly tossing millions about. And most of the 
bulk of these vast profits go into the pockets of the Rockefeller 
brothers, who are so rich they have to buy railways, and mines, 
and ships, simply to prevent their capital from stagnating. 
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Another example of prosperity has recently come to us from 
that city of contradictions, Chicago. In the face of the 
phenomenal demand for all iron and steel products one of the 
huge steel combines closed a dozen of its mills and threw some 
6,000 operatives out of employment, the trivial excuse being 
made—an insult to the intelligence of sensible men—that a 
strike in Chicago so reduced the consumption as to make it 
necessary to restrict the output to prevent over-production. 
The fact is—and the fact being known it has raised a tre- 
mendous how] throughout the country,—this particular monopoly 
is a trifle more brutal than most of its kind, and its respon- 
sible head seems to be devoid of that infinitesimal grain of 
conscience which even monopolists have been known to possess. 
To close your mills without warning, to throw 6,000 people out 
of work, to talk about over-production at a time when everyone 
thought the demand outpaced the supply, and to suddenly 
reduce the price of your product, is very apt to have a depressing 
influence on the stock of your company. Such things have been 
known to send down the price of stock a few dollars a share, and 
the men who had prescience enough to anticipate such a con- 
catenation of circumstances and went “short” a few thousand 
shares, would wake up the next morning and find themselves a 
million or so better off. Exactly that has been done in this case. 
Investors, working-men, and the public at large are so many 
pawns to be moved about to suit the purposes of the few 
gamblers who control these great industrial corporations. The 
public growls, the newspapers grow virtuous and say that 
something ought to be done, men get up in Congress and 
denounce such villainy, but nothing comes of it, and the 
gamblers get away with their swag. This is not the first case 
of its kind on record, and it will not be the last. It has been 
done in sugar and whiskey and rope, and it is the history of 
nearly all these great industrial trusts, which are created prin- 
cipally to enrich their promoters and swindle the public. 


It is rather amusing to read, as I did the other day in a cable 
despatch to one of the prominent American papers, that England 
at last realizes that sentiment in this country is largely pro-Boer, 
and that it is Max O’Rell who has made England awaken from 
her dream to face the stern reality. Surely the correspondents of 
the English newspapers ought to have intelligence enough to 
grasp the drift of public sentiment and to have warned their 
readers long before this of the truth. The readers of THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW have not been misled. There has been no 
effort on my part to misrepresent or tone down the situation. 
England, as I pointed out some time ago, is to be a factor of no 
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méan consequence in the coming Presidential campaign, and the 
war in South Africa is to be very much of an “issue.” The 
Springfield Republican, one of the few papers whose editorials com- 
mand weight and wield influence, commenting on my allusion to 
this subject in the April number of this Review, says :— 

* Political conditions are so peculiar that it is well-nigh im- 
possible to consider the leading issue of the year without bring- 
ing Britain into the discussion. Unfortunately, the heated par- 
tisan orator is likely to use harsh language, as ex-Governor 
Altgeld did in Albany the other day when he referred to Britain as 
‘the world’s great bully, strangling liberty on a new Continent.’ 
It is a very unhappy circumstance that the Boer War should be 
progressing up to the very outset of the Presidential struggle, for 
that event is far too vivid and powerful an illustration of certain 
tendencies to be neglected by the Democratic platform-maker 
and spell-binder. Extravagances of statement and harsh criti- 
cism for political effect must be regretted, particularly if they 
tend to strain friendly relations with a foreign Power.” 

What I have said before, I think, I am warranted in repeating 

—viz., that while the masses sympathize with the Boers and 
believe on general principles that England is engaged in an un- 
righteous war, for which men like Stead and Labouchere and 
other Little Englanders must take no little share of the credit, 
the Republicans, partly because they know and appreciate what 
England did during the Spanish War and what the other nations 
did not do, and partly because their policy for the last few years 
has been inspired by the same motives which forced England to 
go to war in South Africa, are not only friendly to England but 
have determined not to permit anything to be done which would 
give encouragement to England’s enemies. It follows, therefore, 
as a matter of course, that with the Republicans championing one 
cause the Democrats are forced to antagonize it. If the circum- 
stances were reversed, if, for example, Mr. Cleveland were 
President and the Republicans were in opposition, and the Demo- 
crats were maintaining an attitude of benevolent neutrality, we 
should find Democratic public men and Democratic newspapers 
defending England while their opponents the Republicans would 
be thundering against England and shedding crocodile tears over 
the unwashed patriots of South Africa, even as the Democrats 
are now doing. It is, of course, easier for the Democrats to be 
hostile to England than it is for the Republicans, because the 
Vemocratic Party, especially in the large cities, is made up of a 
foreign element which has always been hostile to England, which 
by inheritance and prejudice regards that hostility as one of its 
fundamental principles. 

The rank and file of the Republican Party, who are not in close 
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touch with national or international affairs, are somewhat amazed 
and perhaps just a trifle dazed when they learn that it is the 
proper thing for Republicans to speak well of England. They 
do not know why they should, but they know there is a Presiden- 
tial campaign coming on, and they rather think that, like other 
curious things done in connection with Presidential elections, 
need not be taken too seriously, and that their managers are 
smart enough to know what they are about. If it is not a 
paradox, one may say that England has at the present time more 
friends and more enemies in this country than she ever had before. 
She has made friends among a class of people whose friendship 
is well worth having: the thinking men who did not appreciate 
England’s good qualities until they were forced upon them, who 
realize how essential it is that England and the United States 
should remain friends and allies, and who see now, as they never 
saw before, that while a bitter quarrel, war even, might not be an 
impossibility with any other nation, there is only one thing more 
remote than war with England, and that is another civil war. 
On the other hand, England’s enemies are stimulated to greater 
activity than ever, because they feel it incumbent upon them to 
offset the sympathy which they know exists, and to turn this feel- 
ing to their own profit by exciting hostility and destroying a 
sentiment which, if allowed to grow, would deprive them of one 
of their chief weapons. 

It is refreshing to find that occasionally a newspaper is frank 
enough to admit that this talk of sympathy for the Boers is 
largely the by-product of the political crucible, and when pro- 
perly used is harmless. “From this time on,” remarks the 
Chicago Times Herald, a Republican newspaper whose adherence 
to all things Republican no one questions, “we may expect to 
record resolutions of sympathy for the Boers emanating from 
every description of political convention. No Party will have a 
monopoly of them, because buncombe is the special possession of 
no Party.” 

- Having admitted that the Republicans are just as likely to 
indulge in buncombe as the Democrats or any other Party, the 
Times Herald says that the sailing of Kruger’s so-called peace 
envoys comes at a very opportune time for the makers of political 
platforms, and adds :— 

“And when these commissioners of Paul Kruger arrive in 
America how their eyes will be gladdened and their hearts 
warmed by the reams of sympathetic resolutions that are being 
ground out by political typewriters. With cheerful knowledge 
that soft words butter no parsnips Republicans, Democrats, 
Populists, and Prohibitionists will declare : 

“*We,as citizens of a Republic, extend our sympathy to the 
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citizens of the South African Republics in the gallant fight they 
are making for the right of self-government, for life, liberty, and 
home.’ 

“ This sort of sympathy, for political effect only, is as cheap as 
it is despicable. It may serve to delude the Boers of South Africa 
into prolonging a hopeless struggle. But nothing will come of 
it. It is not even intended to be taken seriously.” 

The Boers, we are told, are a serious people, whose chief 
amusement is the reading of the Bible and the flogging of native 
women, but whose sense of humour is lamentably deficient. It is 
apity. Unfortunately these peace envoys will take the American 
politician seriously, and will be quite ready to believe that his 
party is thirsting to go to war in the cause of freedom. It will 
be a pleasing thing for the envoys of a God-fearing people to 
hear, but, as the Times Herald remarks: “ The Boer who puts his 
trust in American sympathy, meaning American aid, has the 
capacity for self-delusion that goes before destruction.” 


When a member of any responsible Government gets up and 
tells his audience that if a certain thing happens his country may 
have to fight, it is apt to attract attention, especially when that 
member of the Government happens to be the Secretary of War, 
and his Government has recently given the world a practical 
demonstration of its ability to fight on land and sea. This is 
what Secretary Root did the other day. He was the principal 
speaker at a dinner to celebrate the anniversary of General 
Grant’s birth. Like other speakers, he was expected to indulge 
in some amiable platitudes, instead of which he glorified Grant as 
having revitalized the Monroe Doctrine when Maximilian invaded 
Mexico, and added these pregnant words: 

“No man who carefully watches the signs of the times can fail 
to see that the American people will within a few years have to 
either abandon the Monroe Doctrine or fight for it, and we are 
not going to abandon it. If necessary we will fight for .it.” 
Banqueters rather like to hear that kind of talk from the lips of 
a Cabinet Minister, and they vociferously cheered Mr. Root. 
The next day Mr. Root woke up to find himself additionally 
famous, an enthusiastic Jingo newspaper promptly nominated 
him for the Presidency on the platform of “we can lick all 
creation if necessary,” and the rest of the country asked soberly 
what it meant, and who the Secretary had in mind when he 
talked fight. 

Probably Mr. Root, who is a cool, calculating, well-balanced 
lawyer, with a habit of carefully choosing his words, and a 
knowledge of what their effect will be, sees no prospect of war 
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in the immediate future, and is more anxious about Congress 
making liberal appropriations for the support of the Army than 
he is apprehensive of another conflict, and yet when Mr. Root 
talked about the possibility of having to either abandon the 
Monroe Doctrine or fight for it he simply voiced a thought which 
more than one thinking man has frequently expressed to himself, 
and shivered as he thought of the future. 

The Monroe Doctrine is a very beautiful thing, but like any 
other work of art its beauty may be marred if it is not carefully 
protected from vandal hands. The Monroe Doctrine practically 
means, to quote the words of Mr. Olney in his celebrated Venezula 
despatch to Lord Salisbury: “ To-day the United States is practic- 
ally sovereign on this continent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects 
to which it confines its interposition.”- In the same despatch Mr. 
Olney made use of this language: “Hence the Message just 
quoted declared that the American continents were iully occupied, 
and were not the subjects for future colonization by European 
Powers. . . . It was realized that it was futile to lay down 
such a rule unless its observance could be enforced. It was mani- 
fest that the United States was the only Power in this hemisphere 
capable of enforcing it. It was, therefore, courageously declared 
not merely that Europe ought not to interfere in American affairs, 
but that any European Power doing so would be regarded as 
antagonizing the interests and inviting the opposition of the United 
States.” Mr. Olney laid down the dictum: “It (the Monroe 
Doctrine) does not establish any general Protectorate by the 
United States over other American States.” In advancing that 
opinion Mr. Olney was in harmony with other American states- 
men. The Monroe Doctrine does not give the United States any 
warrant or power to establish a Protectorate over any other 
Government on this hemisphere, it is simply a notice to Europe 
not to interfere in American affairs, a benevolent supervision 
which is neither desired nor appreciated by those States which 
forcibly have been made wards of the United States. The other 
States on this hemisphere have not recognized the Monroe 
Doctrine, the Central and South American States have no love 
for the Great Republic, although at times, as in the case of the 
Venezula dispute, they are willing to escape from their folly by 
finding shelter behind the protecting arm of the United States, 
yet during the war with Spain these States were as openly hostile 
toward this country as they dared to be, and hoped for the success 
of the nation whose language they spoke, and with whom they 
had a common descent. 

We have at the present time a forcible illustration of the 
anomalous dangers which follow from a rigid interpretation of 
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the Monroe Doctrine. Denmark is anxious to sell her possessions 
in the West Indies, and while the Administration is willing to 
purchase the Islands, Congress shows no disposition to make the 
necessary appropriation. It is well understood that if the United 
States does not buy a purchaser can be found in Germany, but 
the$Monroe Doctrine bars the way. If the United States does 
not care to buy, Denmark must continue to keep property which 
she does not want, and whose ownership is an annoyance and an 
expense. Such a well-balanced and temperate newspaper as the 
New York Times warns Denmark that it cannot do with its 
property as it sees fit, but must do with it according to the 
pleasure of the United States. “We hope King Christian and 
his advisers,” says the Times, “are sufficiently familiar with our 
traditional policy to understand that the transfer of title and 
possession to any of the Great Powers of Europe would not be 
countenanced by the Government of the United States. An 
examination of our diplomatic correspondence and instructions 
to our Ministers will make this quite clear to them. ‘ 
The Islands must be and remain Denmark’s or ours. If Den- 
mark understands this she may be spared the embarrassment of 
impracticable commitments.” 

Just now Germany is the bogey. Secretary Root semi-officially 
denied that he had Germany in his mind’s eye when he made his 
speech, but Press and public choose to believe that he deliberately 
conveyed a delicate intimation to Germany which it would be 
well for that Power to heed. The Philadelphia Press, whose 
editor is the Postmaster-General, and who, therefore, ought to 
know, a few days after the speech had been delivered contained 
an editorial in which the statement was made that Secretary 
Root “spoke advisedly when he reminded Americans that they 
might have to fight for the Monroe Doctrine,” and it concluded 
with these significant words: “ The American newspapers which 
treated Secretary Root’s warning as empty did not know what 
they were talking about,” 

But if Secretary Root left any doubts in the minds of the 
public, Senator Lodge did not. Senator Lodge is one of the 
foremost men in the Republican Party, a leading member of the 
Committee of Foreign Relations, and whose utterances command 
weight in the Senate. In supporting the Naval Bill a few days 
ago Mr. Lodge made a speech, in the course of which he bluntly 
threw down the challenge to Germany. He warned her that she 
must not attempt to colonize in South America, that she must not 
attempt to obtain control of the Danish West Indies. There was 
no ambiguity about his words. There was no resort to euphemism. 
There was no desire not to wound tender Teutonic susceptibilities. 
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There was no possible chance for misconstruction. Germany’s 
name was openly used. Germany was warned not to poach on 
American preserves. 

Pushed to its logical conclusion, the Monroe Doctrine means 
that no American State may alienate its territory, or encourage 
too liberally the incoming of foreigners without first having 
obtained the consent of the United States. Sooner or later the 
United States will either have to fight to maintain this position 
or else abandon the Doctrine; and the United States will not 
abandon it. 


At the time of closing this letter the Administration is greatly 
worried and the country at large is much interested in the defal- 
cations brought to light in connection with the administration of 
postal affairs in Cuba. The full details are not yet known, but 
enough has been told to show that grave irregularities have been 
committed, and that a scandal of huge proportions threatens. 
Scandalous as the affair is it has its humorous side. The American 
Government, you will remember, went down to Cuba to teach 
the Cubans morality, and to show them by example the blessings 
of living under an honest Government. One of the first lessons 
has been to convince the Cubans that, so far as honesty is con- 
cerned, there is little to choose between Spaniards and Americans, 
the only difference apparently being that the Spaniards had sense 
enough to conceal their little jpeculations and not take all the 
world into their confidence, while the Americans make a great 
noise and advertise their official rascality. If all reports are to 
be believed, and with so much smoke it is safe to conclude there 
is at least an incipient conflagration, Cuba is not the only place 
where official honour is not at the highest, and the Post Office is 
not the only Department affected. There are intimations that a 
thorough investigation into affairs in Cuba and the Philippines 
would seriously blast some reputations now regarded as above 
reproach. 

A. Maurice Low. 


PASSION AND IMAGINATION IN POETRY. 


THE unsatisfactoriness of definitions of poetry arises usually from 
one or other of two causes. If the definition is that of a critic, it 
is the resultant of a long analytical process, and therefore not very 
intelligible apart from the process by which it has been arrived at ; 
if it is the definition of a poet, it is certain to contain that element 
of poetry which it professes to explain. Nevertheless, the most 
helpful apergus_into poetry are those which the poets themselves 
have given us, and of them all none is more helpful than that 
inspired parenthesis in which Milton one day summed up its 
characteristics as “simple, sensuous, and passionate.” 

We may presume that by his first epithet Milton intended that 
simplicity which is another name for sincerity. He meant that a 
poet must lock at the world frankly and with open eyes; with the 
spirit, though with more than the wisdom, of a child. We some- 
times express another side of the same truth by saying that poetry 
is “ universal,” meaning that it cares nothing for superficial and 
transient fashions, but is interested only “in man, in nature, and 
in human life,” in their permanent elements. This first epithet 
seems to fix beyond dispute an indispensable quality of all poetry. 
If a writer is insincere, or if he is conventional and fashionable, we 
are sure, whatever his airs and graces, that he is no poet. By 
“ sensuous ” it is probable that Milton meant what, in more technical 
language, we should describe as “concrete.” Poetry deals with 
things, and it deals with people ; it sings of birds and flowers and 
stars; it sings of the wrath of Achilles, the wanderings of Ulysses 
and Aineas, the woes of King (Edipus, the problems of Brutus and 
Hainlet ; whatever be the thought or the emotion it is concerned 
with, it is concerned with them as operating on a particular occa- 
sion; it has no concern with the intellect or the emotions or the 
will in abstraction from this or that wise or passionate or wilful 
person.* By his third epithet Milton, as most will agree, touched, 


* The tradition of this concreteness was not lost even in the eighteenth century. 
Poets, living in a time of abstract thought, and feeling under the necessity of 
handling abstractions which they mistook for universals, hit upon the device of 
personifying them, with the result that from the pages of Dodsley’s A/iscellany 
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or almost touched, the heart of the matter. We all conceive prose 
to be an adequate vehicle for our level feelings, but as soon as we 
are deeply moved and wish to express our emotion we instinctively 
turn to the poets. Wordsworth is at one with Milton in fixing 
upon passion as of the essence of poetry, which he in one place 
defines as “the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings.” It 
does not matter for poetry what the emotion is that overflows; 
it may be love or hate, pity or fear, awe or indignation, joy or 
sorrow ; what matters for poetry is that some passion there should 
be, for some particular object, and that it should be sincerely and 
deeply felt. 

Essential, however, as passion is, so that where there is no 
passion there can be no poetry, in saying passion we have not said 
the last word. Anyone may prove this to himself by a simple 


reminiscence. He may at some time have been in love, for, accord- ~ 


ing to Patmore, “Love wakes men once a lifetime each”; and, 
perhaps, in a mood of exaltation he may have taken pen and paper 
for a sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow; but the poetry did not come ; 
or, if something came, in a calmer mood he recognized that it was 
not poetry. Or we may illustrate from other passions. At the 
Queen’s Jubilee a few years since we were all passionately loyal, 
and the morning newspapers vied with each other in producing 
odes ; but no one could mistake any one of them for poetry. Or, 
the other day, again, when the Rennes verdict was announced, the 
intelligence of England was roused to a passion of indignation, I 
took up my weekly gazette the next Saturday morning and found 
that indignation had made a good many verses, in none of which 
was there a tincture of poetry. There was much cursing and 
swearing, and appealing to Heaven for vengeance ; but the point ot 
view was merely that of the man in the street. 

These simple examples will suffice to show that poetry requires 
a manner of viewing things which is not that of the average man, 
but is individual to the poet ; it requires, in a word, genius. One 
could hardly expect Milton to point this out ; having genius him- 
self he would assume that everyone else had genius; he would 
assume that we all had the power of looking at the world not only 
frankly but freshly, because he would not understand any other 
way of looking at it. Now, it is this fresh outlook and insight, this 
power of viewing things and people out of the associations in which 


every faculty of the mind and every operation of every science looks out at one 
with a capital letter, a fashion happily parodied in the famous line: 

“ Tnoculation, heavenly maid, descend.” 
Gray is not untouched with the malady, though, on the whole, he represents a 
reaction back to the richness of the concrete, the “ pomp and prodigality ” of Shake- 
speare and Milton. 
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the rest of mankind habitually view them, that is the root of the 
whole matter. In the world of nature we find the poets moved 
even to passion by objects that we hardly notice, or from long 
familiarity have come to ignore. Their strong emotion arises from 
their fresh vision. By means of that fresh vision the world never 
ceases to be an interesting place to them. 


* By the murmur of a spring, 
Or the least bough’s rustling, 
By a daisy whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to bed, 
Or a shady bush or tree, 
She could more infuse in me 
Than all Nature’s beauties can 
In some other wiser man.” 


So sang Wither of the Poetic Muse; and Blake expresses the same 
truth in his inspired doggrel : 


‘¢ What to others a trifle appears 
Fills me full of smiles and tears.” 


The converse of the proposiiion also holds true: what to others 
may appear facts of the highest importance, may to the poet 
appear trifles. Similarly in the world of men we find the poets 


as much interested in the least as in the greatest, and we find 
them unconcerned by many of the distinctions which to mankind 
in general appear vital. We find, for example, Andrew Marvell 
introducing into his panegyric of Oliver Protector a picture of 
King Charles at his execution, which embalms the secret of all the 
cavalier loyalty, and is to-day the oftenest quoted passage of his 
poem. 

The poet’s subjects, then, are borrowed from any quarter in the 
whole range of nature and human experience ; “the world is all 
before him where to choose”; anything that excites any deep 
emotion in him is a fit topic for his verse, and it is our privilege 
for the moment, so far as that one experience is concerned,"to look 
through his eyes. In this way the poets interpret the world to us. 
They also interpret us to ourselves. They make adventurous 
voyages into hitherto unsounded seas of the human spirit, and 
bring us word of their discoveries. And what they thus win 
becomes an inalienable possession to the race; the boundaries of 
humanity are pushed back. This power of interpreting the world 
and human life is sometimes spoken of as an idealizing faculty, and 
no exception can be taken to the term so long as it is not explained 
to mean that the poet tricks up what he sees in false lights in 
order to please us. For anyone who considers the best poetry, 
whether about the universe or man’s heart,—and it is only the 
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best that must determine the genus—will admit that, so far as 
he has trusted himself to it, it has convinced him of its entire 
veracity. It is idealized only in the sense that a landscape is 
idealized by the removal of the accidental and commonplace 
details, which sufficed to blind others to the beauty that the 
painter distinguished. The artist, poet or painter, sees the light 
that never was on sea or land until he saw it; but when he has 
once seen it and shown it us, we can all see that it is there, and is 
not merely a figment of his fancy. This mode of viewing things, 
which by its freshness reveal, or interprets, or idealizes, is what 
is meant by Poetical Imagination. 

But now that that most terrifying of technical terms has been 
mentioned, it may be well to make a short summary of the various 
senses in which the word is habitually employed, in order to 
observe what all, or any, of them have in common, and how they 
connect one with another. 

(a.) When a psychologist speaks of imagination he is not 
thinking of poetry; he means by the word the power of sum- 
moning again before the mind’s eye vivid images of what has 
been once seen. He bids us look carefully at our breakfast-table, 
and then, closing our eyes, notice how much of it we can recall, 
how clear or dim an image. Whether skill in this memory- 
picturing has any link with poetical imagination it would be 
hard to say; certainly to no one would a power of vividly 
recalling images be of greater service. The faculty seems to be 
entirely distinct from the power of attention and close obser- 
vation. , 

(b.) A more familiar usage of the word is that which makes it 
almost a synonym for sympathy—the power of projecting self into 
the circumstances of others. We know to our cost that many 
men and women are sadly to seek in this faculty, and it seems to 
be no especial prerogative of poets, though Shelley thought so. 
He speaks of the poet as— 


«* A nerve o’er which do creep 
The else unfelt oppressions of the earth.” 


And in his prose essay he says: “ A man to be greatly good must 
imagine intensely and comprehensively ; he must put himself in 
the place of another, and of many others; the pains and pleasures. 
of his species must become his own”; and he continues, “ The 
great instrument of moral good is imagination, and poetry 
administers to the effect by acting upon the cause ” (Hssays, i., 16). 

Shelley in this passage is no doubt theorizing too much from 
his own personal feelings; for it has often been remarked that poets 
have been singularly lacking in imagination of this moral sort, and 
VOL, XXXV. 40 
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have been conspicuous for an intense selfishness in their domestic 
relations, 

(c.) But the word is also used not of moral, but of intellectual 
sympathy; a power of appreciating, by an act of intuition, the 
characteristic qualities of things and people so as to be able to set 
out a train of consequences. A celebrated novelist was once con- 
gratulated upon the admirable drawing in one of her books of a 
particular school of Dissenters, and she was asked what opportu- 
nities she had enjoyed of studying them. Her reply was that she 
had once caught sight of a group :! them through a half-opened 
door as she mounted a staircase. ‘hat is no doubt an extreme 
case, but it is all the more useful as an illustration. It helps us 
to realize how potent a faculty is the endowment of the dramatist, 
which can pierce through human appearance to its essential 
qualities, can conceive by a sure instinct how, in given circum- 
stances, the given character must act, and can represent it to us, 
because it is vivid to him, in all the verisimilitude of essential 
detail. Such imagination is plainly one large and special side ot 
the faculty of seeing things out of their commonplace associations. 
As a branch of the same head would rank the still rarer power of 
conceiving types of character, that for certain reasons have no 
actual existence in the world we know, such types.as Shakespeare’s 
Ariel and Caliban and Puck. 

(d.) The word imagination is also used of a faculty which may at 
first sight seem the opposite of this—a faculty of seeing people 
and objects not as they are in themselves, but coloured by the 
atmosphere of joy or gloom through which they are seen. The 
truth, however, probably is that nothing at all is, or ever can be, 
seen out of some atmosphere, a thing in itself being merely an 
abstraction ; but the greater a poet is, the more various are his 
moods, while with lesser men a particular mood may cover all the 
objects in their poetical world. 

(é.) Again, the word has a narrower and more technical sense; 
namely, the power of detecting resemblances in nature for the 
purpose of poetical illustration. This use of the term is not merely 
freakish, but connects with that broader and more fundamental 
sense to which I have so many times referred, the power and habit 
of seeing the “common things that round us lie” out of their 
commonplace associations, of seeing them in more subtle and 
original associations. For it is the power of bringing together two 
objects or events that the ordinary person would never dream of 
connecting, but in which the poet’s eye has detected similarity, and 
which he therefore places side by side so that one may throw light 
upon the other. Our thinking, it will be admitted, is largely 
associational ; one thing recalls another; but it is the prerogative 
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of poets that the tracks between idea and idea in their minds are 
not those of common trade. Recur for a moment to Wither’s 
reference to a daisy. We know beforehand what a daisy will 
suggest to a child, what to a gardener, what to a botanist; we do 
not know beforehand what it will suggest to a poet. It may be, as 
it was to Chaucer, a crowned queen :— 


‘* A fret of gold she haddé next her hair, 
And upon that a white corown she bare 
With flourouns smallé, and (I shall not lie) 
For all the world right as a daisy 
Ycrowned is with whité leaves light, 

So were the flourouns of her corown white.” 


How utterly different from this is the feeling of Burns! To him the 
daisy is the type of humble cheerfulness, sweet neighbour and 
meet companion of the humble and cheerful lark. How different, 
again, was the feeling it inspired in Wordsworth! The point to strike 
home to him was the touch of kinship between the simplest flower 
and man in the fact that both are alive : 


‘* Sweet silent creature 
That breathest with me in sun and air.” 


Imagination, used in this restricted sense of the interpretation 
of phenomena by comparison, is often contrasted with a weaker 
form of itself to which the name of Fancy is given. The distinc- 
tion was introduced into these islands by Coleridge, who endea- 
voured to teach it to Wordsworth; it was then popularized by 
Leigh Hunt and afterwards by Ruskin. It has played in the last 
half century so prominent a part in the criticism of poetry, that it 
is perhaps worth while to look it for once fairly in the face. 
Coleridge was always promising to give a disquisition upon 
Poetical Imagination, but he never kept his word; he did, how- 
ever, what was almost better; in the Biographia Literaria he 
illustrated his meaning from some passages in his friend’s poems; 
and we gather from his comments that he did not at all mean 
Imagination to be distinguished from Fancy as the perception of 
deeper from that of more superficial resemblances ; he wished the 
term Fancy to be kept for the use of poetical imagery of all kinds, 
and the term Imagination to be used of the poet’s faculty as a 
creative artist. He speaks of it as a unifying power, bringing together 
whatever will help his purpose, and rejecting all that is imper- 
tinent and unessential. He speaks of it also as a vivifying power, 
turning “ bodies to spirits by sublimation strange.” That is to say 
he uses Imagination not so much of a quality of the poet’s mind as 
of an artistic power which he exercises, the power of imposing 
living form upon dead matter,—he calls it in the Ode to Dejection 
40* 
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“my shaping spirit of imagination” ;—but it is not hard to see that 
this unifying and vitalizing power depends upon what is the charac- 
teristic essence of imagination, the unanalyzable power of seeing 
things freshly and in new and harmonious associations. The idea 
must precede the execution, and it is a small matter whether the 
term Imagination be employed of the idea or the embodiment. 
Between Imagination and Fancy, therefore, as Coleridge conceived 
them, there could be no confusion. 

The trouble kegan with Wordsworth. By Imagination, as by 
Fancy, Wordsworth practically means the use of poetical imagery ; 
but he ascribes to the higher faculty the images which occur to the 
poet not in his superficial moods, but under the influence of deeper 
emotion.* Leigh Hunt preserved and illustrated this distinction 
from a wide range of poets. Mr. Ruskin, in the second volume of 
Modern Painters (p. 163), turned aside from an elaborate disqui- 
sition upon Imagination in painting to speak of poetry. “The 
Fancy,” he says, “ sees the outside, and so is able to give a portrait 
of the outside, clear, brilliant, and full of detail; the Imagination 
sees the heart and inner nature, and makes them felt, but is often 
obscure, mysterious, and interrupted in its giving of outer detail.” 
And then follows a remarkable parallel between the flower passage 
in Lycidas and that in the Winter's Tale, greatly to the disadvan- 
tage of the former. 

It will be remembered that the passage from Lycidas is printed 
with marginal notes, as follows :— 


* Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, Imagination. 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, Nugatory. 
The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, Fancy. 
The glowing violet, Imagination. 
The musk-rose, and the well-attir’d woodbine, Faney and vulgar, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, Imagination. 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears.” Mixed. 


Then follows the passage from the Winter's Tale :— 


‘*O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou le%’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon ! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 


* Characteristically Wordsworth, in his celebrated preface, illustrated what he 
meant by Imagination, not from his friend’s poetry, but his own. Upon the line 
“Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods,” he thus comments: ‘* The 
stock-dove is said to coo, a sound well imitating the note of the bird ; but by the 
intervention of the metaphor broods, the affections are called in by the imagination 
to assist in marking the manner in which the bird reiterates and prolongs her soft 
note, as if herself delighting to listen to it, and participatory of a still and quiet 
satisfaction, like that which may be supposed inseparable from the continuous. 
process of incubation.” 
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But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Pheebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids.” 


And then comes this criticism : 


‘Observe how the imagination in these last lines goes into the very inmost soul 
of every flower, after having touched them all at first with that heavenly timid- 
ness, the shadow of Proserpine’s, and gilded them with celestial gathering, and 
never stops on their spots or their bodily shape ; while Milton sticks in the stains 
upon them and puts us off with that unhappy freak of jet in the very flower that, 
without this bit of paper-staining, would have been the most precious to us of all. 
‘There is pansies, that’s for thoughts.’ ” 


I do not know whether this comparison has ever been the subject of 
adverse comment: I have often heard it praised. To me, I confess 
it seems a compendium of all the faults that a critic of poetry should 
avoid: waywardness, preciosity, inattention, and the uncritical use 
of critical labels. In the first place the critic has ignored what is 
of the first consequence, the motive of the two pieces, and has 
treated them as parallel flower-passages from a volume of elegant 
extracts; whereas no criticism can be to the point that does not 
recognize that Milton’s flowers are being gathered for a funeral, and 
Shakespeare’s are not to be gathered at all; they are visionary 
spring flowers, seen in glory through the autumn haze. Without 
going at length through each passage it is worth noticing that 
Shakespeare’s lines about the primrose are open to precisely the 
same censure, no more and no less, as Mr. Ruskin accords to Milton’s 
pansy. The epithet “pale” is very far from “going into the very 
inmost soul” of the primrose, which is a hardy flower, and not in 
the least anwmic; it “sticks in the stains” upon the surface as 
much as the “freaked with jet”; and this, again, so far from being 
“unhappy,” gives the reason why the pansy was chosen for the 
hearse among the flowers that “sad embroidery wear.” A second 
point to notice concerns the lines that are marked “ nugatory.” 
Both Shakespeare and Milton had the instinct to see that just as, 
on the one hand, a flower passage must not be a mere catalogue, 
So, on the other, each item must not be unduly emphasized. And 
so we find that, while Milton has his “tufted crow-toe and pale 
jessamine,” and his “ well-attir’d woodbine” to make up the bunch, 
Shakespeare also has his 

“ Bold oxlips, and 


The crown-imperial, lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one!” 


& “nugatory ” passage which Mr. Ruskin omits from his quotation. 
So much, then, for the contrast of Imagination and Fancy. 
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In resuming what has been said about the two great character- 
istics of the poetical mind, its passion and its imagination, it may 
be useful to illustrate from the picture that our great dramatist 
has drawn of the poetical character in the person of Macbeth. 
Macbeth, indeed, was a poet without a conscience; but that cir- 
cumstance is to the advantage of our illustration, since we shall 
not be able to confuse his morality with his poetry. There are 
several points that may be noticed. 

1. First, though on this much stress must not be laid, we 
observe Macbeth’s power of summoning up, and vividly objectifying 
impressions of sense. He sees an air-drawn dagger. He hears 
voice say, “Sleep no more.” 

2. Secondly, and this is fundamental, we remark the passionate 
intensity with which he realizes whatever comes before him, his 
own states of mind, or events that happen, and sees them in all 
their attendant circumstances and consequences. No fact that at 
all interests him remains a barren fact to him, and most facts do 
interest him. When he is contemplating the death of Duncan he 
appreciates thoroughly and entirely all that is involved in that, 
death :— 


‘* He’s here-in double trust : 
First, as I am his kinsman, and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off.” 


So he goes from point to point, realizing as he goes. Even more 
striking is the way in which he is moved after the murder by 
Duncan's untroubled condition, thoroughly appreciating it :— 


‘* Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further !” 


Or consider the passage, at the end of the play, where he is con- 
templating his own deserted state :— 


‘* T have liv’d long enough ; my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf ; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have ; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not.’ 
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Especially characteristic here of the poet seems to me the pause 
on the idea of curses, to realize them, before going further, “ curses, 
not loud, but deep.” 

3. In the third place, we remark that, as Macbeth realizes with 
such vividness and such emotion the qualities of everything that 
appeals to him,so one thing is always suggesting another with 
similar qualities :— 

“ Then comes my fit again ; I had else been perfect ; 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, 
As broad and general as the casing air ; 
But now I am cabin’d, cribb’d, confined.” 
When the ghostly voice that he hears, the echo of his own 
imaginative mind, suggests to him the terrible thought that he has 
murdered not the king only, but Sleep, the greatest friend of man, 
he is at once absorbed in the thought of all the wonder and 
inystery of sleep, which he draws out into a long string of images ; 
forgetting ail about the business he had been engaged in, and the 
bloody daggers in his hand, until his practical wife in blank 
ainazement breaks in with, “ What do you mean?” No one, again, 
is likely to forget the desolate images under which he sums up his 
idea of the worthlessness and meaninglessness of human life: 
‘* Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is seen no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 

4. I would point out, further, as a frequent trait of the poetic 
nature, Macbeth’s simplicity; shown partly by his interest in his 
own moods ; for example, in such sayings as “ False face must hide 
what the false heart doth know”; more curiously in his speculation 
why he could not say “Amen” when the groom he was about to 
murder said, “God bless us”; most curiously in his irritation at 
ghost-walking :-— 

‘« The times have been 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end ; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools ; this is more strange 
Than such a murder is.” 

5. Finally, though in this I am trespassing on a subject which 
I hope to discuss in a second paper, we cannot but observe 
Macbeth’s extraordinary talent for expression. I will give but one 
instance. Shakespeare, whether by design or chance, has reserved 
for him, perhaps, the most remarkable presentment in literature 


of the phenomenon of falling night— 
“ Light thickens,” 
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an expression which gives not only the fact of growing darkness, 
but also its qualities. 

The picture of the poetical nature that Shakespeare has given 
us in Macbeth is considerably heightened if by the side of it we 
add for contrast his Richard II. Without working out the 
parallel in any detail, it will be enough to call attention to two 
points. In the first place, Richard has no imagination in the 
sense which we have seen reason to give to that term; he has no 
intuition into the scope and meaning and consequences of events. 
Compare, for instance, with Macbeth’s picture of old age, Richard’s 
picture of a dethroned king :— 


‘*T'll give my jewels for a set of beads, 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage ; 

My gay apparel for an almsman’s gown, 

My figured goblets for a dish of wood ; 

My sceptre for a farmer’s walking statf, 

My subjects for a pair of carved saints ; 

And my large kingdom for a little grave,” Kc. 
The points in the picture which rouse Richard’s emotion, and which 
he sets out before us, are all merely superficial; never once does 
he touch the real heart of the matter. The other noticeable thing 
is that Richard is much less interested in persons or events than 
in his feelings about them, and then only in such as are lamentable; 
and perhaps, it would be true to add, less in the lamentable feelings 
than in the pathetic language in which they can be expressed. 
He “ hammers out” a simile as though it was an end in itself, and 
is moved by a curious phrase so as almost to forget his troubles. 
In the coronation scene, after Richard has cast down the looking- 
glass with the words, 


‘* How soon my sorrow hath destroyed my face,” 


Bolingbroke, with all a practical man’s contempt of play-acting 
and rhetoric, satirically replies :— 


* The shadow of your sorrow hath destroyed 
The shadow of your face,” 


whereupon Richard is at once arrested :— 


“Say that again ! 
The shadow of my sorrow! ha! let’s see!” 


Could there be a truer portrait of the “ minor poet ” or senti- 
mentalist ? 


H. C. BEEcHING. 


TRAINING OF SEAMEN IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 


THE training of the officers and men who are to form the crews 
of our warships in the immediate future is a question of the first 
importance to the efficiency of the Navy as a whole, and thus 
directly to the safety of the Empire. It is therefore to be regretted 
that there should exist a somewhat acute difference of opinion 
amongst naval officers as to the general lines upon which this 
training should be carried out. One school thinks that the ofticers 
and men should be trained in the very ships and with the very 
weapons with which they will be expected to fight the future 
battles of their country, and that the more familiar they become 
with these ships and weapons the better will be their chance of 
success, and amongst other arguments in support of their con- 
tention, they point to our success in our last great naval wars, 
which they believe to be largely due to the fact that the crews of 
our ships were so absolutely at home in the war machines of the 
period. The other schools appear to think that we cannot have— 
in perfection—the officers and men whom we require to fight our 
steam battleships, cruisers, and small craft, unless they are first 
brought up to handle ships under sail. They know that the 
working of ships under sail produced handy and resourceful men, 
and they think that we cannot have handy and resourceful men 
without first training them to handle sails. They remind us of 
the Chinaman who thought he could not have roast pig unless he 
burnt his house down. We believe, however, that we can cook 
our pig otherwise, and with less waste of time and money. 

One of the latest contributions to the controversy on training is 
supplied by Rear-Admiral Sir Gerard Noel, in an article in the 
April number of the United Service Magazine. Sir Gerard is 
well known to be one of the strongest advocates for the resuscita- 
tion of the so-called “training squadron.” In fact he tells us :-— 


‘“*T advocate as strongly as possible the employment of masted training 
Squadrons whenever the officers and men can be spared from the war fleet.” 


and he then proceeds to tell us why he thinks this training 
necessary; but surely there is some lack of logic in thus 
approaching the subject. If this mast and sail training is 
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necessary, or even so highly desirable as Sir Gerard Noel thinks 
it to be, it cannot be a question of employing a certain number 
of officers and men in a masted training squadron when they “can 
be spared from the war fleet.” They must all go through this 
so-called seamanship training if it is necessary to ensure their 
highest efficiency. It is not a question of being “spared.” We do 
not send our boys to school when they can be “spared” from their 
home life. But let that pass, for we shall see later on that logic is 
not Sir Gerard’s strong point. Such an introduction, however, 
gives a very fair indication of the sort of foundation upon which 
his arguments are based. 

Impartial observers (if there are any such) who read Sir 
Gerald Noel’s article will, I think, be struck by the number of 
bold assertions, quite unproved by any evidence, which adorn the 
said article—a sort of begging of the whole question; assump. 
tions without proof. For instance, he gives us to understand that 
his views on the subject of a masted training squadron represent 
“the voice of the great Service afloat,” and that the opposite 
views (which I, amongst some others, venture to hold) are “ those 
of officers whose day has passed, or of men possessing a very 
limited knowledge of what is best for the Navy.” Well, of course 
this may be true, but it is scarcely polite, and it is moreover a mere 
unproved assertion, for some of us have the audacity to think that 
we possess as extensive a knowledge of what is best for the Navy 
as even Sir Gerald Noel himself. We believe also that we are the 
majority, and a very large majority, though we are quite willing to 
admit that Sir Gerald Noel and his school make the most noise. 
One reason why they are allowed to make the most noise evidently 
arises from the fact that most of the abolitionists think the battle 
already won, that the opponents are not worth powder and shot, 
that this poor old seamanship horse is already dead, and these 
apparent signs of life are not really life, but merely spasmodic 
kicks and struggles, produced in all probability by getting too close 
to the electric dynamo in some of our modern ships, and the utter 
incongruity of trying to mix up mast and sail drill with the ever- 
increasing complications which science is introducing into modern 
armaments, seems to them so obvious as to be unworthy of serious 
argument. 

It is only fair to assume that both sides in this controversy want 
the same thing, the only difference being as to the method of 
obtaining it. We both want officers who can handle to perfection 
the war-ships of all classes of the present and immediate future 
and men, handy, resourceful, alert, and intelligent ; good shots in 
all weathers, good torpedoists, good boatmen, and lastly, men who 
in an emergency shall be capable of taking no mean part in opera- 
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tions on shore, either as small-arm men or as field gun’s crews ; 
but, above all things, good shots with heavy and medium calibre 
guns. Men, in short, who can work a modern steam navy; for 
even Sir Gerald Noel does not propose to fight our future naval 
battles under sail. 

I trust in the above description of what is wanted I have not 
misrepresented to any serious extent the ideal of my opponents. 

Let us see, then, how Sir Gerard proposes to produce such officers 
and crews. He says :— 

“‘ Seamanship-training, i.e., how to battle with the elements at sea, is the one 


thing that makes the Executive of the Navy supreme, and gives it a knowledge 
and power not to be acquired in any other way.” 


Now this, of course, assumes that the Executive of the Navy is 
supreme, and has acquired that supremacy by battling with the 
elements. By the term “executive” I presume Sir Gerard means 
the petty officers and seamen (not stokers) as well as the executive 
officers. But how many men of all sorts, exclusive of senior captains 
and admirals, are there in the Navy who were in it, say, thirty years 
ago? And how much battling with the elements has there been 
during the last thirty years ? 

Why, for the last thirty, or even forty, years, the great majority 
of our men-of-war have been full-powered steamers, and as soon as 
they got into difficulties under sail they just got up steam and 
steamed out of those difficulties. All the battling with the 
elements was done by the engineers and stokers ; and the masts 
and sails were only regarded as playthings, as a gymnasium in 
fact, which had nothing whatever to do with the safety of the 
ship. 

It is true that masts and sails remained as part of the equip- 
iment of some of our battleships, very much to their detriment, up 
to about fifteen years ago, in deference to the opinion of some of 
“those officers whose day had passed” ; but no one ever imagined 
for a moment that they were there for the purpose of battling with 
the elements, for they were the one weak point in the ship which 
the so-called elements were able to get hold of and make some im- 
pression upon, so that when Sir Gerard Noel talks about masts and 
sails for battling with the elements one can scarcely believe he is 
serious. 

In another paragraph Sir Gerard asserts that 

“The ‘discipline of masts and sails,’ emphatically advocated by the late Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby and others of his school, must not be relinquished until an 
equally effective substitute is found ; and up to the present all the thought and 


attention of the leading officers of the Navy directed to this important subject has 
been unsuccessful in finding that substitute.” 


With reference to this paragraph, one of the leading officers 
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of the Navy, who has lately been Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean, and who is generally admitted to be a thorough 
master of his profession, and the embodiment of sound common- 
sense on all subjects connected therewith, writes to me as 
follows :— 


“The substitute has been found long ago in the {modern fast cruiser, with 
everything up to date to cultivate the intellect, and with plenty of sea work 
to train officers in what they would have to do in war time, in scouting, in 
watching, in keeping touch of the enemy, in defending trade rontes, in patrolling 
the enemy’s coasts, in seeking information, in giving it by means of distant 
signalling or a sharp run to a rendezvous, in acting in locu parentis to torpedo 
boats or destroyers, in fact to ‘a perfect knowledge of, and a perfect familiarity 
with asea life in all its vicissitudes,’ in the kind of vessel he will have to fight the: 
enemy at sea with.” 


And yet Sir Gerard tell us in a doleful and desponding tone of 
voice that “the only alternative (to the masts and sails) is a: 
complete change in the naval profession, which would result in the: 
disappearance of the naval officer and seaman as now known, and 
their places being taken by steamship officers and harbour-drilled. 
crews, with doubtful sea-legs, and none of the real attributes of sea- 
men.” It 1s difficult to see where Sir Gerard gets his “harbour-drilled 
crews” from, seeing that our ships are far more at sea than those 
of any other nation, and the crews can be kept at sea in the ships 
they will have to fight in just as much as the authorities consider 
necessary. But if there is any logic in Sir Gerard’s argument the 
result which he so sadly prophecies ought to have taken place and 
become apparent already, for it is quite certain that the majority 
of the “great Service afloat ” were not brought up under masts and 
sails, and have not received that training which he considers 
essential to ensure efficienty; therefore, the “naval officer and 
seaman as now known” ought already to have disappeared; and 
if he has not disappeared it knocks the bottom out of Sir Gerard’s 
argument, or rather it disproves his assertion, for it can scarcely 
be called an argument. 

It is rather too much to ask us to believe that the officers and 
men who have spent a few months in the late training squadrons, 
fiddling with masts and sails, have been thereby transformed into 
sailors or seamen, in the usual acceptation of the words. Nor 
is it the fact that such men are the salt of the service. 

Not long ago one of the lieutenants of the Ewcellent kept a. 
record of the performances of all the men who joined that ship 
while he wasin her. He started with the preconceived notion that 
the men who had been through the so-called training squadron 
would become better gunners and better shots than those who had 
not “battled with the elements” in masted steamers; but to his- 
astonishment he found that exactly the reverse was the case! 
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A little bit of proof of that sort is worth a vast amount of 
surmises and suppositions. 

Then, again, Sir Gerard makes the following assertion :—“ In fact, 
to train and bring the Executive up for duties in modern war- 
ships in war time, it is better to employ them in masted ships, 
than in the ships they have to fight.” 

But it seems to me that merely to assert this without producing 
any proof of it does not do anything to support his cause. Masted 
ships are not war-machines; every one admits they are obsolete as 
such, and I submit that the special art of working them is also 
obsolete as one of the arts of naval warfare; and that it has not 
been proved that a mere smattering—almost a caricature—of the 
sailor’s art, such as can be picked up in a few months in a rigged 
steamer, is necessary to fit officers and men to work successfully our 
modern war-machines. 

The old mail-coach drivers were very fine fellows in their day ; 
they studied the weather, and the state of the roads, and the 
capabilities and tempers of their horses; they were light and firm 
of hand even if they were heavy of heel; they battled with the 
elements by night and day; they seldom came to grief when they 
were sober, and by all accounts they could hold a lot of beer; but 
I never heard that they made good engine-drivers when the art of 
mail-coach driving became practically obsolete, and they certainly 
did not battle with the elements so successfully as the drivers of 
our locomotives who have now superseded them, for the simple 
reason that they worked with far more crude and unscientific 
tools, and I have never heard that any of the directors of our great 
railway companies have suggested that the drivers of their engines 
should receive even a smattering of training as mail-coach drivers, 
in order to teach them to battle with the elements with another 
and greatly improved set of tools. The idea would be scouted as 
ridiculous. 

The advocates of mast-and-sail training seem to have got their 
minds into a curious state of confusion with regard to cause and 
effect. They do not appear to remember that sails were merely a 
means to an end; that they were the best and most approved 
method (after the galley period) of transporting a battery of guns 
to any part of the ocean, and of thus enabling those who fought 
the guns (latterly the sailors themselves) to meet and fight their 
enemies. 

The sails were not a power in themselves ; they merely made use 
of the power of the wind, and when a power was discovered, and be- 
came controllable, which rendered ships independent of the wind, 
a power, moreover, which was not exposed to the enemy’s shot, it 
must have become obvious to all far-seeing minds that this new 
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power (steam) would sooner or later entirely supersede sails in war- 
ships, even as sails had superseded oars when ships became too 
large to be conveniently moved by rowing. But it so happened that 
the sail era coincided with the period of Great Britain’s greatest 
naval triumphs ; and during this period a race of bold and hardy 
seamen sprung up in these islands, who established for their country 
an unquestioned supremacy on the ocean. Glorious traditions 
clustered around these triumphant seamen; the record of their 
great deeds was, and is, a possession of which their countrymen are 
proud, and long after the sails under which these warriors fought 
had ceased to be of any practical use, and had become mere orna- 
mental appendages, the said sails were still kept in our ships in 
honour of the memory of those great men who had placed their 
country on the pinnacle of her glory. But this was sentiment, not 
business. We were able to indulge our sentiment with impunity, 
as the period in question (the transition period from sails to 
steam) happened to be a period of naval peace; though had a 
naval war of any importance been sprung upon us during this 
transition period, there can be little doubt that sails would have 
been removed from our war-ships long before they were ; as all, save 
those men “whose day had passed,” had come to recognize that the 
sails were only an impediment to the fighting efficiency of those 
ships. 

So much for the sails. They did their work in their day, and 
they did it right well; but their day has gone, and with it went 
the far-famed British tar, with all his picturesque attributes, whom 
we knew in our youth, and we are now asked to produce a carica- 
ture of him by giving the crews of our modern war-machines a few 
months’ training with the sails in rigged steamers ; for Sir Gerard 
Noel himself admits that “with this limited amount of sail- 
training, it is, of course, impossible to obtain seamen such as we 
had in the olden days, and it is not even desirable to do so” ; but 
we are asked to “start seamen in the right direction, to give them 
an early initiation into the secrets of a sea life.” But the obvious 
retort to this is the question—Why not give them an early initia- 
tion into the secrets of a sea life in the ships in which they will 
eventually be expected to serve and fight? Why teach them to 
ride a camel when you want them to ride a horse? Oh, you reply, 
a camel has such a much rougher motion that if you first teach a 
man to ride a camel he is quite certain to be able to ride a horse, 
I reply—not proven. I have no reason to believe that a Bedouin 
Arab will make areally good jock, and I prefer that my jocks shall 
be taught to ride horses as soon as possible. 

It is perfectly true that during the transition period to which I 
have alluded, many of our smart upper-yardmen were transformed 
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into good seaman-gunners ; and it is largely in consequence of this 
successful adaptation that we are now solemnly asked to believe 
we cannot have really good gunners and torpedoists unless we first 
make our young men indifferent sailors ! 

The case only requires to be plainly stated in order to expose 
the absurdity of it; so that I feel half ashamed of myself for 
hammering away at this subject, and bringing forward arguments 
to prove that which ought to be obvious to all logical minds. It 
seems like a waste of ammunition. It seems worse; it seems like 
mocking the dead, for the so-called training squadron is dead, and 
it is scarcely possible to believe that it will ever be brought to life 
again, and more money wasted on trying to delude people into the 
idea that a few months spent at sea in an obsolete type of ship is 
the proper way to train the officers and men who are to form the 
crews of modern battleships and cruisers. 

Were it not that I believe Sir Gerard Noel to be incapable of 
making a joke upon such a serious subject, I should be inclined to 
think he was poking fun at us when he recommends the building 
of “ two or three squadrons of six ships, . . . the ships specially 
constructed, with auxiliary engines and 12-knot steam speed,” 
rigged, of course, with masts and sails; and then sending all our 
young men into these squadrons, and keeping them there, learning 
an obsolete art, until they are rated A.B. (though what that means 
in the present day I do not know), instead of putting them to 
learn their proper business as soon as possible. I confess that it 
sounds to me like a joke in this year 1900. 

Sir Gerard Noel tells us that :— 


‘‘ In the British Navy long service gives plenty of time for training with masts 
and sails,’—{this I deny, as there is no time to waste in any Service,)—“ and there is 
no reason why executive officers and men, entered as young as they are at present, 
should not be grounded in the rudiments of their profession in the same manner 
as students in all other professions.” 


This last I entirely agree with, but I submit that it has no con- 
nection with the first part of the sentence. I, too, want to see 
them grounded in the rudiments of their profession ; but then I 
think it necessary to understand clearly what their profession is 
to be, and not to jump to the unjustifiable conclusion that because 
the manipulation of masts and sails was their profession fifty years 
ago that it is so now. 

All Sir Gerard Noel’s talk about the necessity for vigilance in a 
sailing squadron— 


‘* By night and day to watch and know what to expect, making land, sighting 
ships, keeping touch with other ships, in calms, in gales, in fogs on pitch dark 
nights, on clear, moonless nights, by full moonlight, or during twilight.” 
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all this may be dismissed as irrelevant, and as merely so much 
padding to a very weak argument, as these things are quite as 
necessary—if not more so—in a squadron of modern cruisers pro- 
ceeding at high speed as they were in old-fashioned corvettes sail- 
ing down the trade winds at a speed of five or six knots. 

Let us then for one moment try to clear our minds of ancient 
prejudices and consider what the profession of our present men-of- 
war really is and ought to be. 

I stated above that I thought the first requirement was that he 
should be a good shot with heavy and medium calibre guns at a 
moving target at sea, and thus, of course, from a moving platform. 
That seems to me to be the first consideration ; and I submit that 
the manipulation of masts and sails has no direct, nor even in- 
direct, connection with this. Then, when I look at the armament 
and general equipment of modern battleships and cruisers, I find 
that they are a mass of rather complicated and delicate machinery. 
I find no masts and sails, and very few ropes except wire ones; 
but I find the guns themselves, their mountings, the torpedoes, 
the Maxims, the motive power of the ship, in fact her whole 
equipment, all her fighting power, which our men-of-war’s men are 
put there to use, is all machinery; and I ask whether knotting 
and splicing and sail-making, as taught in the boys’ training brigs 
and afterwards in the training squadron, are the rudiments of this 
profession? I cannot understand how anyone can think they are. 
And when Sir Gerard Noel tells us that there is time for these 
things because the Navy is a long-service profession I must say I 
disagree. It seems to me there is no time for anything, except for 
a youth to set to work and learn his real profession as soon as 
possible. 

The parallel which it is sought to establish between a Greek 
and Latin education for the learned professions and the mast-and- 
sail training for a war navy of the present type of ships seems to 
me to be exceedingly far-fetched. The only similarity that I can 
see is that they are both dead subjects, but that mast-and-sail 
exercises in steam corvettes are necessary in order that we may 
have good gunners and good shots, has, I submit, not been proved. 

Reliable records from the Excellent show that the men who 
have been through the training squadron do not make better shots 
nor better petty officers than those who came there from mastless 
ships, and it is found also that the young A.B.’s know less gunnery 
than those coming from battleships. 

Evidence of this sort seems to me to be of more practical value 
than any amount of unproved assumptions and speculations as to 
the “teaching power of sails,” even when backed by so high an 
authority as the late Sir Geoffrey Hornby. 
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The Navy has made great strides in the direction of becoming a 
mechanical profession since Sir Geoffrey Hornby’s day. Almost 
everything is now done on board a man-of-war by machinery ; 
manual labour is nothing; and the tendency is to increase the 
machinery, and to do nothing by hand which can be done by 
steam, electricity, or hydraulics. Not only the motive power, but 
the fighting power of our ships is all machinery. 

In the old days “Jack” could repair all ordinary damages him- 
self, and by the exercise of “ his profession ” he could keep the ship 
as a “going concern” for many months, and sometimes for years, 
without falling back upon a dockyard. Now he has practically 
nothing to do with the up-keep of the ship, because it has nothing 
to do with what we are still asked to believe is “his profession,” 
and the ship can only be kept as a going concern by the engineers, 
the E.R.A.’s, the stoker mechanics, the armourers, the specially 
instructed electricians, and, in short, by that large class in the 
complement of a warship which we may properly call artificers. 

These men and these men alone can maintain for one week, or 
for one day, the fighting efficiency of « modern battleship or 
cruiser, or even torpedo-boat destroyer, and the consequence is 
that “Jack” finds his general utility impaired because he is not a 
mechanic; his education has been faulty, and he has not learnt 
“his profession,” so Sir Gerard Noel and some of his friends 
propose to improve his education by sending him to “ battle with 
the elements” in an obsolete type of ship. This I consider to be 
illogical, because I see that “Jack’s” power to defeat the enemies 
of his country is entirely dependent upon his ability to manipulate 
skilfully various delicate machines (including the guns themselves) 
which require considerable mechanical knowledge and skill to 
work them to the best advantage. 

Already the engineers are calling out for executive rank and 
executive titles. This is quite natural, as they see that they do 
most of the work, and that the maintenance of our modern ships 
in a state of fighting efficiency is the business of mechanics and 
not of sailors. I do not think the engineers will get their wish 
just at present, but this agitation is a sign of the times which must 
not be ignored; and it is not difficult to foresee that unless our 
Executive—both officers and men—receive a more mechanical 
training than they do at present, they will be gradually ousted by 
the engineers and artificers. The law of the survival of the fittest 
is an universal one, and the Navy will be no exception to it. The 
“sailor” as we have hitherto known him cannot survive long, as 
there is no place for him on board a modern man-of-war. Steam 
and machinery have battled with the elements, and defeated them 


far more signally than ever the Jack Tar did in his palmiest days; 
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and the caricature of him which we have been vainly striving to 
keep up for the last twenty or thirty years must now pass away. 

Ido not feel called upon to produce forthwith a cut-and-dried 
scheme for our future training service ; but that a complete revolu- 
tion in it, from the day the boys are first entered from the shore, 
is absolutely necessary I have no doubt, that is to say, if we are to 
keep pace with the times, and not see ourselves surpassed by other 
and more intelligent nations while we are crying over spilt milk. 

That the new training must be largely of a mechanical nature 
seems to me to go without saying, and that the manipulation of 
masts and sails can have no logical place in it ought, I think, to be 
equally obvious to all unprejudiced minds. 

Sir Gerard Noel’s article, which I have thus ventured to criti- 
cize, appears to me calculated to arrest progress in the Navy, and 
although I do not believe it will cause the present, or any future, 
Board of Admiralty to build eighteen—or even twelve—rigged cor- 
vettes, yet I think that such an expression of opinion by an officer 
on the active list may possibly have some effect in retarding that 
revolution in our training service which seems to me to be necessary 
if the British Navy is to continue to hold the first place amongst 
the navies of the world. 

C. C. P. FirzGEracp, 


% 
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BRITANNIA AND THE COLONIST. 


IN the rearrangement of ideas following the occupation of Pre- 
toria will be the revision of the prevalent view as to the orbit of 
England in the constellation of the British Empire. Many 
writers and speakers at home not only habitually employ the 
words English and British as convertible terms, but use the word 
“English” as a synonym for “Imperial.” The three self-govern- 
ing nations across the sea are spoken of as “our” possessions or 
Colonies, whilst India and the Crown Colonies are regarded as 
belongings for which Greater Britain has no direct responsibility. 
Deeply rooted also is the notion that England is virtually over- 
lord of Ireland, Scotland, Wales; the rightful owner of India; the 
experienced parent, generous protector, and social superior of 
Australia, the Dominion, and South Africa. Many things have 
fostered this line of thought, more especially the long-drawn- 
out controversy on Home Rule, which was virtually fa dis- 
cussion between England and the Irish Nationalists. Wales, 
Scotland, and the Anglo-Saxons over sea, including those 
of our blood in the United States, stood aloof or sided 
with the Irish Celts. The only reason why they were 
not on our side was plain. Failing to perceive that England 
was fighting single-handed for Imperial unity, their con- 
viction was that we were not struggling to prevent Imperial 
disintegration so much as to maintain the predominance of 
London as the seat of taxing power, of Westminster Abbey as 
the shrine of the race, and of the virtual control of the Navy. 
Victory over Home Rule, good as it was, had therefore one 
defect. It saturated the English mind with the conviction that 
we are not altogether as other men are. When Mr. Gladstone 
told us that what we needed as a race was “ discipline,” we were 
highly indignant at the suggestion. We told each other at many 
a well-appointed dinner-table that the Grand Old Man had not a 
drop of English blood in his veins, and that he hated the country 
over which he reigned as Prime Minister in virtue of votes cast 
by the Celtic fringe. 

At the Quecn’s great Jubilee, when the eleven Colonial Premiers 
41° 
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were admitted to the Privy Council—a flash of imagination from 
Birmingham worthy of Stratford-on-Avon—some English politi- 
cians learned with annoyance that the eleven Colonial Premiers, 
whose proper business in England was to grace a pageant, were 
Home Rulers almost to a man; that they went to Hawarden as 
their Mecca, and were duly photographed with the statesman 
who had abandoned Gordon, arranged Majuba, surrendered to 
Parnell, and wrecked the Liberal Party. The fact was un- 
accountable to the full-blooded patriots of the music-halls, Then 
came three years of unexampled English prosperity and inde- 
cision. London was never fuller. The “iron shard and reeking 
tube” of the period were good enough for the Cabinet Com- 
mittee of Defence, while such ruthless economies were effected 
by the mandarins of the Treasury in the expenditure on secret 
service, that Lord Salisbury could not afford sentinels. Com- 
petent men existed, and spoke their minds. They detected the 
signs of the coming storm. Warnings were ignored. English might, 
majesty, and power were so assured that efficiency ceased to be 
looked on as the one qualification for public employment, especially 
in the Army, where polo was more highly considered than scouting, 
private means than military aptitude, while “hunting leave” was 
more readily granted than permission to study military matters 
abroad. When war broke out one officer—since censured—re- 
ceived a command, as he himself said, because he had £16,000 a 
year. Two of the most experienced of our African Generals 
were unemployed. The officer sent to represent the Navy on the 
staff of the Commander-in-Chief had less actual sea service than 
anyone of his rank. For the overwhelmingly important duties 
appertaining to the Deputy Judge Advocate-General in South 
Africa an inexperienced barrister of three years’ standing was 
chosen by the English Judge responsible for the appointment. 
Only the departments that conferred no social status on their 
employés did really well. ‘The war was muddled, the system 
blamed, but British pluck and capital bid fair to triumph. 
These things were noted by Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
The great Colonies were aghast. When, however, a genius 
in the “English” War Office was inspired to snub Australia 
by sending the historic cablegram—“ unmounted men preferred,” 
an Imperial sigh of anger and contempt girdled the earth. The 
episode showed us that “our” Colonies had experience to impart 
as well as protection to receive, and proved that the aggre- 
gation of great wealth in a long peace, or some other cause, has 
seriously impaired the directing ability of England. Incapacity, 
even sheer stupidity, were suffered to wield power, while the 
plain men who knew what was wanted—the Colonials—were met 
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with the same cold and supercilious stare of responsible officials 
which bred Colonial disaffection a hundred and forty years ago. 
These modern Colonial men, for the most part, have made 
their own way in life. They pass no examinations, acquire from 
no fashionable “ coach” the arts of war, diplomacy, or organiza- 
tion. What they know they learn in the school of experience. 
Now, a career in one of the great Colonies is life in a public 
school. If a man succeeds and is popular, he must have con- 
siderable parts. He may not be an all-round man, but he must 
be strong. He is generally touchy. For a man to succeed in 
official life in England, other equipments are needed. He need 
not be strong, but he must be pliant and mannerly, use the 
shibboleths, hold the creeds of his chiefs, and be no bigot for 
accuracy. Wealth or family connection is almost essential to 
progress in the official hierarchy of England. In the Foreign 
Office so narrow is the circle and so restricted the choice from 
which candidates are chosen that inefficiency is inevitable.* 
The result would be ludicrous if it were not so serious. Colonial 
commerce is heavily handicapped by the extraordinary ineptitude 
of British diplomacy. Cases are known to me where Colonial 


* The following is a statement of facts selected from my dossier on the Foreign 
Office. The writer bears a well-known name :— 

“Some eight years ago, soon after the examinations to all Civil Service pro- 
fessions had been declared open to all, one of my sons wished to go into the 
Foreign Office, so I applied for a nomination, which was obtained at once without 
the least difficulty, and the young man directed his studies especially to language ; 
his education in other respects being fully up to the average, having taken 
honours at Oxford, &e. And being, as you see by the accompanying card, the 
son of a Peer, his social position was sufficiently good to warrant his application 
for the post. On mentioning the matter to friends, however, I was told that 
unless I knew either a particular individual, or friends of his, I should find that 
no notice of examinations would ever be sent to my son, and that I had better try 
and make the acquaintance of some of these people without delay. On further 
enquiry I discovered that a friend, whose son had got in recently, did know the 
person referred to rather well. Having, however, a dislike to ‘ back-stair” 
methods of work, I decided to let the matter rest and watch the result. Ina 
year or so(my son at the time of application having a five year age limit) I 
happened to hear of a young man who had recently passed into the Foreign 
Office, though no notification of any examination had ever been sent to my son. 
So seeing what was going on, arrangements were quietly made for him to do 
something else, but we carefully left his name on the candidate list to see what 
happened. Needless to say, no notification of any examination ever reached us. 

“The exact thing happened a year or two later to another Foreign Office 
candidate, and was an even more glaring instance of what is done, as this young 
man was an excellent linguist and in other respects well suited to the work. 

‘“‘] think, Sir, that a sort of society ‘ ring’ undoubtedly does exist, and if a 
person happens not to belong to it they have small chance of entering the pro- 
fessions which are falsely supposed to be open to all. As the members of this 
‘ring’ are no better morally or intellectually than other people, this narrowing 
the circle of selection is in every way to the disadvantage of the nation.” 
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merchants preter to make heavy losses rather than invoke the 
aid of the Foreign Office. Experience has taught them that the 
Foreign Office clerks dislike trade and despise traders, and 
that desultory inattention to Colonial grievances and languid 
representations to rival and rapacious Powers are not effectual 
in procuring redress of wrongs. 

Colonists on a visit to England find that we are not only 
defective in directing ability as applied to war and diplomacy, 
but that there is a general slackness apparent throughout the 
whole structure of our social and official administrative life. In 
two directions is this alleged deterioration specially perceptible to 
Colonial visitors, z.e., the enormous masses of ill-clad and half-fed 
people in the great cities, and the sinister growth of alien and 
financial influences over society and government. ‘To the clear 
vision of men fresh from the realities of life it seems as though 
official England before the war was in an unhealthy dream, and 
that the bureaucrats’ inability to recognize unpleasing facts 
suggested paralysis rather than fortitude. Business-like himself, 
and accustomed to smart business methods, the Colonist finds the 
circumlocution and fertility of obstructive resources characteristic 
of English bureaucracy most depressing. Unfavourable im- 
pressions on Colonial visitors are seldom communicated to the 
Press. But they are the subject of conversation. Fortunately 
for them and for the Empire, however, the one practical business 
man in the Cabinet was Colonial Minister, and almost the only 
Department from which courtesy and a prompt answer to a letter 
can be reckoned on is that for which Mr. Chamberlain is respon- 
sible. Even the Navy is in charge of a financier, and hence our 
Colonist observed that the ethics of cosmopolitan finance and the 
elusive promises of the modern prospectus were found in Minis- 
terial declarations on the subject of the first line of defence. 
Anybody curious on the subject can test the accuracy of this 
statement by comparing Mr. Goschen’s three last statements when 
introducing the Navy Estimates with the actual fulfilment of the 
programme promised. 

With one country gentleman as Premier, and two more at the 
Exchequer and Home Office; with a master of dignified ceremonial 
at the War Office; and a philosopher with a distaste for the Press 
in charge of the House of Commons, it was little surprise to 
Colonists that in the business of war the country came perilously 
near to a breakdown. The principal effect upon their minds, 
however, and on the minds of Scotsmen, Irishmen, and Welshmen, 
was not that the war has been badly conducted, but that if the 
Empire is to be run as a going concern, fresh blood is required in 
its management, and that there is no time to lose. 
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From the English point of view this conclusion is disquieting. 
It is a novel and levelling doctrine that the price of privilege is 
efficiency. If the war has been muddled that is no reason why 
English privilege should be assailed by the whole Empire. 
Colonists, having had to make their way in the world, lack many 
of the very qualities required to commend them to the bureau- 
cracy, and there is nothing to show that they would have done 
better. If the truth must be told, Colonists, from the point of 
view of the privileged, are not pleasant folk. They cannot be 
of the best stock, to begin with, or they would not have left home. 
The consumptive younger son of an English country parson may, 
it is true, by emigrating change the history of his country, but 
he and his kind are far too outspoken to commend them to 
the placemen of Party Government. The music halls are in 
possession, and they will not renounce power merely because 
Brabant, the Imperial Light Horse, the Australian contingent, 
and the gallant Canadians have proved themselves as good as 
the best troops levied in the old country. Still, the friction 
between the Colonial contingents in South Africa and the 
officials has been so serious that a revision of the system is 
inevitable. 

Under the special circumstances of a war so misconducted in 
its initiation as to demenstrate to the Empire the inefficiency of 
the administrative machine in the Mother Country, the practical 
Anglo-Saxon race ask themselves seriously: What is the best 
thing to be done in order to strengthen and renew the directing 
ability at the disposal of the Empire? The first step seems 
obvious—namely, that ill-bred Englishmen should rid them- 
selves of the conception that the Colonist is inferior because he 
is different, and also to remember that the only sense in which 
the Colonies are possessions of England is that in which England 
is a possession of the Colonies. If it be possible to discover the 
missing word that shall describe the Queen’s white subjects in all 
parts of the world, a sentimental gain will be recorded. Previous 
researches tend to prove that the quest is hopeless, but the value 
of the discovery is so apparent that a renewed effort is justifiable. 
The present appears to be the psychological moment for obtaining 
some general consensus of opinion on the subject. Quite recently 
Lord Strathcona, who has done so much for the Empire and the 
race, speaking in the House of Lords, repudiated the word 
“Colony” in referring to those parts of the Empire that are not 
washed by the waters of the Narrow Seas. When Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was in London in 1897, he referred with equal directness 
to the fact that Canada was no longer a Colony; that its inhabi- 
tants were no more Colonists than the inhabitants of Kent. 
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Canada is a nation. The Afrikander Dutch of South Africa, 
especially the old families with historic names and loyal. to the: 
British Crown, can never be described as British Colonists, 
although they yield to none of us in loyalty to the Sovereign 
and her heirs. In Australia the term “Colonial” is used in both 
senses—as a term of reproach and as a source of pride. Why is 
this? The reason is to be found in history. The three classes. 
of Colonies in ancient times were subordinate to the country that 
gave them birth. The commercial enterprise of Carthage that 
led the Phoenicians to plant their Colonies along the southern 
coast of the Mediterranean remained in strict subjection to her: 
power, the only alternative being found in the case of the young: 
Phoenician States, which assumed and asserted independence. 
The Greek Colonies resemble those of the Phoenicians in the 
latter respect, Greek emigrations being the result of the expul- 
sion of the inhabitants of conquered cities, or the intolerable 
domination of a political faction or smart set within the native 
State. The relation to be preserved towards the Mother States. 
was seldom, or never, definitely arranged, but the vigour and 
growth of the Greek Colonies failed to secure the Mother 
Country from deterioration and decay. The relation of Rome 
to her Colonies was frankly that of superior to inferior. No 
Roman Colony was founded without the sanction and direction 
of the public authority, and in later days the territories of a van- 
quished Roman party were employed—as we hope to employ the 
farms of Cape and Natal rebels—as a means of satisfying the 
claims of the soldiery by whose help the victorious generals of 
Rome had triumphed. The Genoese, Venetian, and Spanish 
Colonies were founded directly for the advantage of the Parent 
Country; while the Portuguese, the French, and the Dutch, in 
our day, followed in the same track. 

The teachings of history, whether in the ancient world or in 
modern Europe, impart to the term “ Colony ” the implication of 
servitude, inferiority, subordination, or suzerainty in one form or 
another in such a manner as to suggest the superiority of the in- 
habitants of the Mother Country to the Colonial public. The 
truth of the matter is that, notwithstanding the lessons of 1776, 
and Mr. Seely’s book, the idea of expansion is rarely thought out. 
Before America became a nation the old Colonial system claimed 
to rule the Colonies because they were Englishmen and brothers. 
Yet it sought to rule them as if they were subjugated Indians— 
that is,as Germany and France rule their Colonies to-day, and as: 
Rome ruled hers a couple of thousand years ago. While, there- 
fore, England treated them as an inferior or a conquered people, 
she gave them so much liberty that they could easily rebel. This 
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hybrid conception of Colonial Empire is responsible for the linger- 
ing suspicion of inferiority conveyed by the words “ Colony” and 
“Colonist.” No one ever thinks of enquiring whether Middlesex 
or Bedfordshire renders sufficient return for the money laid out 
upon them, and it will not be until Canada, Australia, and the 
Cape become to us as Middlesex and Bedfordshire that any real 
tie will unite the various and widely separated parts of the 
British Empire. In other words, the British Empire to-day is, in 
spite of appearances, not merely held together by considerations 
of profit and loss, but by a family tie. To speak, therefore, of 
“our” Colonial possessions is a misnomer. We have no Colonies: 
There is not a square mile of territory in any temperate climate 
in the world to which England can send, as of right, her surplus 
population. It is because Spain treated Cuba and Puerto Rico as 
possessions that she lost them, just as the United States will lose 
the Philippines if she treats them as belongings or the appanage 
of the capitalists. In nosense can one English-speaking popula- 
tion be spoken of as a “possession” of another population of the 
same race. 

If this idea is clearly accepted it follows that the word 
“Colony” is inapplicable to the daughter States of Britain, 
and the word “ Colonist ” is unfitted to describe their inhabitants, 
because the idea at the bottom is that a colony is an estate which 
exists for the benefit of the Mother Country. 

If the British people wish to federate the British Empire, it is 
necessary to accept frankly the idea that the man who lives in 
Aliwal North, Albany, or Calgary is no less a Briton or a 
Britisher than the man who takes his morning gallop in the 
Row. The respect universally paid by our kin beyond sea to 
the Queen, which is the sentiment conveyed by the word 
“loyalty,” has been wrested by many Englishmen into a party 
shibboleth, and they demand respect for political institutions 
created for their own, not for Colonial convenience. Hence the 
importance of discovering a word that shall describe the subjects 
of the Queen in all parts of the Empire. The subject has been 
discussed for many years. As yet, no one has hit on a happy 
solution. No word is admissible that brings into prominence one 
part of the Empire. The word “ Englander,” for example, which 
recently gained the prize offered by the editor of the Academy, is 
unsuitable, because it establishes the predominance of the very 
people who are required to step back a little if Federation of the 
Empire is to become a reality. The word “ Briton,” although of 
of Celtic origin, and, therefore, not necessarily obnoxious to Irish- 
men, may not include Canadians of French extraction, South 
Africans of the Dutch race, or Australians not born in the 
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Mother Country. Whatever word is finally selected must either 
be already in common use or but slightly varied from a term 
already known and commonly employed. The word must be 
one that shall be applicable in any reign, and for all time, and 
excludes, therefore, all the suggested terms which include the 
use of Her Majesty's name, as our descendants may possibly 
become as attached to a British Sovereign a thousand years 
hence as we are to our Queen to-day, and the temptation to 
change the term, if we have adopted it, may become irresistible. 
On the coins of the British Empire is the suggestion of a word, 
which, with the addition of a single letter, appears to comply 
with the conditions set forth. The superscription on a shilling is 
“ VicToRIA Dri. Gra. Britt. REGINA Fip. Der. IND. Imp.” The 
tutelary genius of the Empire is Britannia. Her trident, her 
shield, her ships, and, until recently, her lighthouse, touch the 
interests of every subject whether Sikh, peasant, duke, or a shop- 
keeper in a back street of a Canadian town. By the addition of 
the letter “n” to the word “ Britannia” you have a term already 
universal, which singles out no part of the Empire for special 
honour, and omits none. It is capable of being curtailed in 
common usage to Britisher or Brit, just as a chavender is known 
as a chub, or a Japanese as a Jap. 

The publication of Lord Roberts’ despatches on the Generals 


since this article was written, reflecting as they do on the direct- 
ing ability of Britain as applied to the business of war, will have 
a profound effect on the minds of the Colonists. The only 
possible antidote, therefore, is to infuse new blood and a new 
spirit into our Administration. From whence can these fresh 
elements be drawn ? 


ARNOLD WHITE. 


+ 


The following are a few of the answers received from pro- 
minent Colonial authorities on the subject referred to in the 
foregoing article :— 


“ THE HONOURABLE EDMUND BarToN, Q.C. (Australian Federal 
Delegate) :— 

“T have your note of yesterday, with copy of The Academy, 
for which I thank you. Your article is especially interesting to 
me, as I made public reference before my departure on my present 
mission, and at a gathering at which the majority were Irishmen 
and the sons of Irishmen, to the necessity for some term which 
would apply equally to the designating of every white citizen of 
the Empire. 

“The invention of such a word—or its adoption if it already 
exists—would do a good deal to make the Queen’s white sub- 
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jects all the world over feel the equality of British citizen- 
ship. 

“A fuller realization of such equality would have its advan- 
tages also in the United Kingdom. As one instance, it would 
cause Britishers (that word will scarcely include enough) in Eng- 
land to realize how delicate, and possibly harmful, a matter it 
may become to the whole Empire to alter the political agree- 
ments of their countrymen in Australia or elsewhere in respect 
of matters within the domain of their conceded right of self- 
government. 

“T heartily hope the right name will be found or taken.” 


“THE HONOURABLE Sir Davip TENNANT, K.C.M.G. (Agent-General 
for Cape Colony) :— 

“ The term ‘ Colonials,’ which I well remember to have often 
heard more than a generation ago, was then applied as an inti- 
mation of inferiority. At the present day the word is used more 
as a stereotyped expression of the past, but with no offensive 
intention. It is more often intended to accentuate the difference 
between a resident and a non-resident in these Isles. 

“The extraordinary advance of every department of science 
during the latter half of this expiring century has brought every 
Colony and every one of its inhabitants into closer touch with 
the Mother Country; time and space have virtually been anni- 
hilated, whilst the patriotism, loyalty, and energy of the Colonies 
in the defence and maintenance of Imperial interests have dis- 
pelled all notion of inferiority or subserviency. 

“How, then, shall we call those subjects of the Empire who, 
being non-resident in England, are advancing the interests of 
the nation of which they are component parts ? 

“Surely Scotchmen, Irishmen, and Welshmen are proud of 
being British subjects, though anxious to retain their distinc- 
tive territorial appellation. Equally proud are those subjects ot 
the Crown who occupy portions of the Empire at a greater dis- 
tance from these Isles, and they would, therefore, by parity of 
reasoning, be as anxious to retain their distinctive marks of 
citizenship by perpetuating the names of those portions of the 
globe where they maintain the flag of this great country. 


“GENERAL SiR HENRY NoRMAN :— 

“Tso far agree with you as to think that the words ‘Colony’ 
and ‘ Colonist’ are not now very appropriate to our various great 
possessions, but before I should be in favour of substituting some 
other term I should like to know what the terms were. I know 
of no term which I should care to use instead of ‘Colony,’ and I 
think it quite possible to invent a term less appropriate. 
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“T think that the people of Colonies in general do not object 
to be called ‘Colonists, even though on sober reflection they 
might think the term hardly the right one.” 


THE HoNouRABLE W. P. REEVES (Agent-General for New 
Zealand) :— 


“T cannot say that I have ever thought the words ‘Colony 
and ‘Colonist’ in any way objectionable or misleading. They 
do not seem to me to convey any stigma or suggestion of in- 
feriority, but to be quite as honourable as the word ‘son’ or 
‘grandson.’ Australia and New Zealand are Colonies of Great 
Britain, and I can see no reason why they should not be spoken 
of as such. Historians speak of Carthage as a Colony of Tyre, and 
of the Sicilian and Ionian Greeks as Colonists of Hellas, without 
implying any degradation in their case. For myself I am proud 
of the colonizing achievements of the British race—achievements 
for which history furnishes no complete parallel—and I am glad 
to be called by a name which keeps these in remembrance. The 
term ‘dependency’ I do not like, and I do not think it should be 
applied to the white self-governing Colonies, though strictly and 
legally its use may be justifiable. No doubt literary ingenuity 
might be equal to finding some other expression which would 
denote Britons who live under the flag beyond the seas, but for 
those of my way of thinking ‘Colonists’ does very well. Moreover, 
it is one thing to invent a term and another thing to get many 
millions of people to use it. No doubt as time goes on, and the 
Colonies increase in importance, and people in the United King- 
dom know more of them, the general term will be used less, and 
local names, such as ‘Canadian,’ ‘ Australian,’ ‘New Zealander,’ 
and ‘South African,’ will be more used. 


“THE HONOURABLE Sik ANDREW CLARK, G.C.M.G. (Agent General 
for Victoria and Tasmania) :— 

“It is close on half a century since, when as one of the 
framers of the still existing constitution of Victoria, I am now 
reminded by your note and its enclosure that the same difficulty 
presented itself as to whether the new enfranchised territories 
were still to be called Colonies or given some other designation, 
but no satisfactory solution was then found. 

“Now, however, under the professed federation of the Austra- 
lias, the new designation of the ‘Commonwealth’ will cover 
them, and each colony becomes a ‘ State.’ 

“This goes far to satisfy the territorial, but it is not so easy to 
‘deal- with the personal and individual factors; though the term 
‘Colonists: will soon yield to the territorial designation, and the 
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Victorian or Canadian will be content when needed to call him- 
self a British subject.” 


“Sm WaLterR Peacg, K.C.M.G. :— 

“Tn your letter to The Academy you very well point out the 
difficulty of fixing upon words which should be used in lieu of 
the words ‘ Colony’ and ‘ Colonist.’ 

“T regard a Colony as a province of the British Empire, the 
same as England, but I have not yet heard of a term for those 
who have been hitherto called ‘ Colonists’ which would be accept- 
able and descriptive for all the subjects of the Empire. 

“ Possibly we shall stumble upon a suitable word by accident 
some of these days.” 


“Sirk Pamip OAKLEY Fysua, K.C.M.G. :— 

“JT cannot say I have ever felt any inferiority in the words 
‘Colony’ and ‘Colonist.’ They are so different from Dependency, 
and having enjoyed Home Rule for so long a period I don’t think 
any number have given attention to the name. 

“We have been entities for so long a period, our own masters 
with absolute sway over our own destinies, that Tasmania, 
Victoria, Queensland, have been prominent while Colony has not. 

“ Yet I would like some name which will better represent the 
solidarity of the Empire now so unmistakably forcing itself upon 
attention. 

“The coming Commonwealth will dissipate the name of 
Colony and Colonist in Australia as much so as Dominion has 
done it in Canada. 

“We don’t talk of Canada’s Colonists but of the people of 
Canada. In future it will be the people of New Zealand, the 
people of the Commonwealth, or of Australia.” 


THE MIVART EPISODE. 


THERE is a generous reluctance among cultivated Englishmen to 
credit the accusations urged against the Church of Rome, It is 
not wonderful that this should be so. Protestant brutality has: 
left on the national record many dark stains, which we still blush 
to remember, and the “ No Popery ” fanatics of our own time im- 
press us as combining the worst passions of religion with the most 
debased methods of politics. The Roman Church, as most 
Englishmen see it, lies outside the range of personal experience. 
It is represented on the one hand by a small company of cultured 
and amiable persons, belonging to the higher ranks of society, on 
the other hand by the ever-charming Irish. The spiritual fame 
of Cardinal Newman and his fellow-converts of the Tractarian 
Epoch still lingers in the popular memory. The High Church 
Party in the National Church, which certainly: includes a large 
proportion of the more refined and socially considerable Anglicans, 
resolutely refuses to give credence to anything which may com- 
promise in the public judgment that “ Catholicism” to which it 
clings with a devotion at once so ardent and so unintelligent. The 
prejudices of Low Churchmen, when Rome is in question, are so 
violent and so obvious that no serious attention is likely to be paid 
by thoughtful men to anything from their camp, while, of course, 
on this subject the Nonconformists count for nothing. The 
strategic advantages of the Roman Church in England are thus 
very great, and if the Roman authorities were capable of using 
them, there is hardly any limit to the successes which they might 
achieve. Unfortunately for the Roman Church, judicial blindness 
seems to have fallen upon its leaders, and displays of cynical 
wickedness in every part of the Roman sphere of activity are 
forcing the most lethargic and reluctant Englishmen to reconsider 
the kindly scepticism with which they have, as a matter of course, 
treated the accusations against the most hated and most famous 
of Christian Churches. For now the accusers are neither Protes- 
tants, nor unbelievers ; but good Catholics, the salt of their Church, 
men who have gone beyond their fellows in pressing its claims on 
the acceptance of modern society, who have earned by the dis- 
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tinction of their character, or the force of their intellect, or tke 
ardour of their philanthropy the regard of their non-Catholic con- 
temporaries. There is, of course, nothing novel in this. At re- 
curring intervals a domestic crisis manifests itself within the 
Roman Church, and always takes the same form. A movement 
of “ Liberal Catholicism” enlists the better educated members of 
the Church in the forlorn hope of reconciling the system, dogmatic 
and ecclesiastical, of the Vatican with the life of the age. The 
enterprise is endured, tolerated, even approved, and its champions 
wax hopeful and venturesome. They pass from theory to practice, 
and actually threaten some hierarchical interest; then the blow 
falls; the machine of Curialism is set in motion, and a sudden 
and ruthless fate befalls the promising movement of reform. 
Some—the leaders—are sacrificed; many are silenced. There is 
sullen acquiescence for a space, and fanatics of all sorts admire 
the discipline of Romwne. Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. 
Thirty years ago, and the old Catholics were driven from the 
Roman pale. They were the best, not the worst, Churchmen of 
their time. Ignatius von Dollinger died excommunicate, but none 
the less for that fact, the most respected ecclesiastic in Germany. 
Montalembert, dying at the crisis of the movement, was osten- 
tatiously insulted by Pius IX., in spite of his chivalrous devotion 
to the Papacy and his unquestionable supremacy among French 
lay-Catholics. Thirty years before that and a still greater man 
than either Déllinger or Montalembert was brutally repudiated by 
the Vatican—Lamennais. 

The present situation, therefore, is, in a sense, normal; once 
more the short term of Roman patience has expired, and the blow 
has fallen on the latest Liberal Catholic movement. There are, 
however, certain circumstances which give special gravity to the 
present crisis. Public opinion is to-day a much more formidable 
force than at any previous period; it is largely international, and 
it has secured greatly improved means of expression. Moreover, 
it represents a vastly more numerous constituency, and is much 
more exacting. Then the domestic crisis of the Roman Church 
has, on this occasion, linked itself with a portentous public 
scandal in France—l’A ffuire Dreyfus—and a great national crisis 
in England—the South African War. The same kind of resent- 
ment, though on an immensely more extended arena, has been pro- 
voked against Romanism as was provoked in the last century by 
the Calas tragedy, and other abominations of wh‘ch that was the 
climax. It can hardly be doubted that the labours of the 
encyclopzedists in fastening on the Church not only the reputation 
of intellectual obscurantism, but also the darker stigma of moral 
debasement, was no mean factor in the sum of causes which pro- 
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duced the French Revolution. That religion should not harmonize 
with science does not greatly distress the multitude; only the few 
who think and know suffer under the strain of intellectual con- 
fusion ; but when religion is seen to be plainly at cross purposes 
with morality then the area of disturbance is indefinitely increased ; 
the general conscience repudiates as monstrous a Church pro- 
fessedly Christian which violates the first principles of Christianity, 
and a temper of. stern and even relentless antagonism spreads 
rapidly among the people. 

It is this sinister combination of intellectual revolt and moral 
protest which is the characteristic of religious revolutions, Alike 
in the sixteenth century and in the eighteenth the Church fell 
before a two-fold attack. The reason of the few and the conscience 
of the many brought to ruin the ecclesiatical system which had 
outraged both. And this seems to me the formidable feature of 
the present situation. Roman Christianity is challenged both by 
the modern intellect and by the general conscience, and it is con- 
demned by both. The excommunication of Dr. St. George Mivart 
illustrates the first, the exposure of “ Monastic Orders up to date” 
illustrates the second. It is the combination of the two which 
threatens consequences of far-reaching and formidable character 
primarily to the Roman Church, and then to that religion which 
the Roman Church has so disastrously discredited. In this article 
I propose to consider briefly the first of these suggestive 
occurrences. 

Let me pcint out that on several grounds the excommunication 
of Dr. St. George Mivart must be reckoned an event of no mean 
importance. The Roman Church, as we all know, is actively 
aggressive, and, according to its own account, wonderfully success- 
ful. A widely-circulated volume categorically states that “the 
number of converts in England now amounts to nearly 10,000 per 
annum,”* and statements scarcely less extravagant have been 
made by various Roman ecclesiastics. These statements have 
been publicly and constantly challenged, and never substantiated ; 
they are referred to here only as indicating the current Roman 
attitude. There is, however, another process to which the Roman 
authorities are not commonly willing to direct attention, and about 
which they are extremely and suggestively reticent. Proselytes 
are coming in, but members are going out. “Conversion” is 
coincident with “apostasy,” and though, from the nature of the 
case, it is little likely that “apostates” will equal or exceed the 
“converts” in number, it is sufficiently evident that they are 
superior in weight. In Austria and France the secessions from 


* Converts to Rome, by W. Gordon Gorman. 4th edition. Swan Sonnen- 
chein. 1899. 
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Rome have been very numerous, and in England, where, for obvious 
reasons, the political and moral conditions under which Continental 
“apostasies” multiply scarcely exist, there have been of recent 
years not a few desertions.* 

The Roman Church is not merely concerned with the petty, not to 
say squalid task of seducing individuals; it aims at recovering some 
of the lost ground in spheres from which (to the evident and, out- 
side the Roman Church, universally admitted gain of mankind) its 
influence has been driven. The proposal to create a “Catholic” 
University in Ireland has obtained much favour in political circles. 
It is advocated with chivalrous ardour by Mr. Balfour ; it is 
approved by the distinguished representatives of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin; it appeals easily to the general desire to do justice to 
Ireland ; it is commended to the acceptance of cultivated men, 
contemptuous (and justly) of merely sectarian jealousies, by the 
indecent and inconsistent attitude of the Radical Nonconformists, 
It seems reasonable to suppose that within a few years at farthest 
Mr. Balfour will have converted his followers, and persuaded 
Parliament to establish at great cost to this country ecclesiastical 
supremacy in an Irish State University. Without attempting here 
to discuss this policy, and admitting frankly the extreme reluctance 
with which an impartial man, desiring to satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of Ireland on the one hand, and to preserve inviolate 
the conditions of sound learning in the State Universities on the 
other would offer it any opposition, it may be fairly pleaded that 
the probable tendency and effect of Roman control ought to be very 
carefully considered before the nation, which, at great cost to 
many venerable and beneficent interests, and doing outrage tc 
much that was lofty and traditional, has banished ecclesiastica 
control in its mild Anglican form from the English Universities, 
goes back on its steps and establishes ecclesiastical control of the 
virulent Roman type in an Irish University. There are higher 
interests than those of nationality: and political duty is not well 
expressed by general phrases about justice: and generosity: nor 
may legitimate disgust at bigotry and meanness be accepted as 
a safe principle for the guidance of statesmen. The supreme 
consideration in organizing a University ought to be the interest 
of sound learning: and, if the ignorance of the Irish people and 
the narrowness of the Roman hierarchy demand something which 
is not consistent with that interest, it would seem the high duty 
of Parliament to protect them from the consequences of their own 


* On this subject reference may be made to the remarkable article, ‘‘ A Liberal 
Catholic View of the Case of Dr. Mivart,” by R. E. Dell (Nineteenth Century, 
April, 1900), and to the articles by Mr. Bagot and Mr. Arthur Galton in the last 
number of this Review. 
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folly. The case of Dr. Mivart has happened very opportunely ; 
and those who are seriously contemplating the free gift to the 
Roman Church of control over the higher education of Ireland 
should seriously consider the light which it casts on the crucial 
question, whether or not there is a reasonable probability that the 
Roman Church would use that control to the intellectual injury 
of the Irish people. 

The death of Dr. St. George Mivart has added a tragic touch 
to the episodes of his protest and excommunication. It has also 
solemnly authenticated the plea which he had himself advanced 
as the justification for action which, it must be admitted, 
required justification. On January 23rd he wrote to Cardinal 
Vaughan a long letter, which was subsequently published in The 
Times (January 27th, 1900), in which, after reaffirming his con- 
demned opinions, he went on to explain his public and vehement 
assertion of them. A pathetic interest attaches to these declara- 
tions of one who might be described as a dying man :-— 


* « Still when, in two or three years, I had become fully convinced that orthodox 
Catholicism was untenable, I was extremely disinclined to secede, I was most 
reluctant to give pain to many dear Catholic friends, some of whom had been very 
kind to me. My family also was, and is, strongly Catholic, and my secession 
might inflict, not only great pain, but possibly social disadvantage on those nearest 
and dearest to me. 

‘* Why, then, I asked myself, should I not continue to conform, as advocated in 
my Fortnightly Review article? Why should I stultify my past career when 
approaching its end, and give myself labour and sorrow? It was a great tempta- 
tion. Probably I should—have remained silent had I not, by my writings, 
influenced many persons in favour of what I now felt to be erroneous, and there- 
fore inevitably more or less hurtful. To sucn persons I was a debtor. I also 
hated to disguise, even by reticence, what I held to be truth. 

‘‘ These considerations were brought to a climax last year by a grave and pro- 
longed illness. I was told I should probably die. Could I go out of the world 
while still remaining silent? |It was plain to me that I ought not, and as soon as I 
could (in August) I wrote my recently published articles. Therein I felt it 
would be useless to confine myself to that question which was for me at the 
root of the whole. matter—namely, Scripture. ‘Therefore, while taking care to 
use no uncertain language about the Bible, I made my articles as startling as I 
could in other respects, so as to compel attention to them, and elicit, if possible, 
an unequivocal pronouncement. In this I have, thank God, succeeded, and the 
clause about Scripture I am required to sign is for me decisive. 

= Happily I can now speak with entire frankness as to all my ousvibihenn. 


Liberavi animam.meam, I can sing my Nunc dimittis and calmly await the 
future.” 


A few weeks after writing these words Dr. Mivart was dead. 
The relentless cruelty of that cruel Church which he had spent a 
lifetime in defending pursued him to the end. His corpse was 
refused admission to consecrated ground, and finally buried without 
Christian rites. It was a miserable close to a distinguished career: 
a chapter from the sixteenth century, shall we say ? interpolated 
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into the annals of the nineteenth. Of the mingled shame and 
pathos the latter belongs wholly to the victim, and the former 
mainly to the Roman Church. It will be worth while to review 
the “ Mivart episode” before its circumstances have faded from 
public memory, and to indicate its bearings on certain questions 
of great and perpetual importance. 

Dr. St. George Mivart had for many years served the contro- 
versialists of Rome as a demonstration of the compatibility of 
Vaticanism and modern science; he has now, by an appropriate 
nemesis, served to demolish the paradox he has maintained. Rome 
has for the nonce dropped the pretence of liberalism, and reverted 
to her historic, natural attitude of unbending obscurantism. The 
Pontificate of Leo XIII. is closing amid heavy clouds of scandal. 
The bright hopes which gathered about the accession of an amiable 
and scholarly Pontiff, the very antithesis of his grotesque pre- 
decessor, have turned out, as all similar hopes in the past have 
invariably turned out, to be mere mocking delusions. In France, 
where conspicuously the new liberal policy of the Vatican was 
supposed to be beneficently effective, we have witnessed the 
unparalleled abominations of l’Affaire; in America, where it was 
affirmed that a new and more generous type of Catholicism had 
grown up under the influence of democratic institutions and the 
Anglo-Saxon spirit, we have witnessed the decisive condemnation 
of Americanism; in England, where the most exalted expectations 
had been formed and, by the promotion of the least obscurantist 
of English papal theologians to the Cardinalate, apparently sanc- 
tioned, we have now witnessed the excommunication of Dr. St. 
George Mivart. I have always been amazed at the confidence with 
which liberal sympathies have been credited to Pope Leo XIII. 
He has not been chary of public pronouncements: his sentiments 
are on record in a remarkable series of official documents, and all 
indicate a rigid theological conservatism. 

It is not, however, of the Pope that I shall here speak, but of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westiiaster, his principal English delegate, 
who has placed before the public a profession of faith which 
deserves the thoughtful consideration of all who are interested in 
the future of Christianity. But first of his Eminence’s victim. 

Dr. St. George Mivart explains that he was moved to write the 
two articles which have secured his expulsion from the Church by 
the not unnatural suspicion that the attitude which he had adopted 
and pressed on others was really indefensible, and, in truth, 
dishonest. He had, to use his own words, “ become fully convinced 
that orthodox Catholicism was untenable,” but he was long un- 
willing to declare his conviction for reasons of which it is easy to 
conceive the force. He was loth to distress his family, to disturb 
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his disciples, to stultify his apologetics. This natural reluctance, 
however, was—as we have seen—overcome by the solemn considera- 
tion, brought home to him by advancing years and “a grave and 
prolonged illness,” that at all hazards he must be loyal to his own 
conscience. 

It is but just to remember Dr. St. George Mivart’s avowed 
intention. For years he had been speaking and writing about the 
doctrines of his Church with a liberty which his own conscience 
demanded, but which his intelligence clearly pronounced to be 
quite inconsistent with orthodoxy ; but his Church made no sign, 
nay, he found himself even encouraged and applauded by promi- 
nent and even learned ecclesiastics. He could not protract the 
farce any longer, and therefore he forced the hand of the authori- 
ties by assuming an attitude of contemptuous dislike towards the 
fundamental doctrines of the Church. It must be allowed by the 
most indulgent critic that Dr. St. George Mivart’s tone is very 
deplorable. No sincere Christian, of whatever denomination, could 
have read his articles without repugnance. It is not merely, or 
chiefly, their actual statements, but the atmosphere of barely sup- 
pressed ribaldry which pervades them which is so distressing. 
But in this respect we cannot distinguish between the Doctor and 
his critics. He with his negations and suggested suspicions, they 
with their assertions and implied assumptions, meet on a common 
level of unconscious profanity. It is the product and witness of the 
Roman casuistry, and it gives to much Roman theology a character 
equally distinctive and offensive. Sir Walter Scott has observed 
that the frightful sacrilege which marked the Reformation had its 
root in the policy of the Medizval Church, which encouraged pro- 
fane sports among the populace. 

“When times changed—when doubt of the Roman Catholic 
doctrine, and hatred of their priesthood, had possessed the reformed 
party, the clergy discovered, too late, that no small inconvenience 
arose from the established practice of games and merry-makings, 
in which they themselves, and all they held most sacred, were made 
the subject of ridicule.” (Vide The Abbott, Ch. XIV.) 

In somewhat similar fashion the Roman Church, by its coarse- 
ness in popular devotions, its licentious speculations with respect 
to modes of spiritual action, its materialism, and elaborated 
casuistry, is the responsible author of the lamentable profanity 
which has commonly marked the antagonists whom she has 
reared in her own bosom. Voltaire’s ribaldry has its springs in 
the writings of the Jesuit casuists, and Renan’s intolerable flip- 
pancy is at least in part the effect of the seminary. I do not doubt 
that this profane tone of Roman Catholic discussions of sacred 
things is, so far as individuals are concerned, wholly unconscious ; 
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but it is a matter of constant observation among Anglicans, not 
otherwise ill-disposed towards the Roman Catholic Church, and, I 
confess, offends me almost beyond any other feature of Roman 
controversy. In calling attention to this aspect of Dr. St. George 
Mivart’s articles I disclaim any intention of accusing him of con- 
scious irreverence. He has for many years breathed the atmos- 
phere of Roman theological discussion, and he has caught its tone. 
Views quite as revolutionary as his need involve no irreverence 
in statement, as Professor Percy Gardner has recently shown in 
his remarkable, suggestive, and thoroughly devout Exploratio 
Evangelica. 

The grave importance of Dr. St. George Mivart’s article on “The 
Continuity of Catholicism” (Nineteenth Century, January, 1900) 
arises, however, less from its declarations of belief or disbelief than 
from its categorical statements of fact, for while the former can but 
compromise the orthodoxy of the author himself, the latter affects 
most seriously the reputation of his Church. It has often been 
asserted by the opponents of Vaticanism that the system purchases 
the imposing spectacle of dogmatic unity by conniving at exten- 
sive domestic scepticism. Superstition and unbelief—the one 
official, manifest, and coercive, the other private, secret, and 
voluntary—have been often declared to be the twin marks of 
the Roman Church. Dr. St. George Mivart, after fifty-six years of 
membership in that Church, turns “ Queen’s evidence,” and con- 
firms the accusation most convincingly. He is well qualified for 
the task, for he has for many years been accepted as the leader and 
spokesman of the advanced section of liberal Roman Catholics, and 
the credit of his name has been freely used by the proselytizing 
agents of the Roman Church. He claims no more than his due when 
he describes himself as “ one highly interested in all that concerns 
Catholicity, who has had certain advantages and opportunities for 
observation which those who are external to Catholicism cannot 
possess.” Speaking, then, with the authority of personal know- 
ledge, Dr. St. George Mivart assures us that the Roman Church 
is riddled with unbelief. Even “the most rigid Roman theolo- 
gians” have abandoned the formal creed of the Church with 
respect to some or other of its articles. “Educated Catholics 
no longer feel bound to regard the Bible in the old light,” 
and this in spite of Gicumenical Councils and Infallible Popes. 
“There is probably no well-informed Catholic now in the world” 
who accepts St. Matthew as an interpreter of prophecy. “Many 
modern Catholics as orthodox as learned” have repudiated the 
doctrine of the Atonement, and regard Christ’s life and death as 
merely a great “object-lesson.” In Dr. St. George Mivart’s presence 
“a man devoted to the cause of Catholicity”” was assured that “it 
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would be lawful for him, as a Catholic, to worship God as Zeus or 
Athene, if he was in truth devoutly moved so to adore Him,” 
always provided that he practised his paganism privately. The 
“]earned and devout priest” who gave this amazing assurance was 
supported by “three other learned and experienced priests,” of 
whom Dr. St. George Mivart “subsequently asked the same ques- 
tion.” Another “learned theologian (high in office and in great 
favour with the Pope)” assured him that “if it could be proved 
that Christ’s body had rotted in the grave” the truth of the 
doctrine of the Resurrection would not be in the least affected. The 
doctrine of Christ’s Virgin-Birth is as lightly held. “ Indeed, to my 
certain knowledge, there actually are devout Catholics of both 
sexes, well known and highly esteemed—weekly communicants, 
and leading lives devoted to charity and religion—who believe 
Joseph to have been the real and natural father of Jesus.” Even 
priests hold this view, and Dr. St. George Mivart heard “a devout 
and ascetic religious affirm that he thought the extraordinary 
dignity to which Rome has now raised St. Joseph may have been 
providentially brought about in preparation for a great change in 
popular sentiment and credence on this question.” Now all this 
constitutes an indictment of the Roman Church so grave that the 
merely personal issue of the writer's orthodoxy counts for little by 
comparison. Here it may be observed with advantage that Dr. St. 
George Mivart does not stand alone. He is but the most out- 
spoken and the least judicious of a considerable band of discon- 
tented Roman Catholics, who have chafed against the dominion of 
the Curia, and made such protest as they dared. ~ “ Verax” pre- 
serves his incognito successfully, but he is evidently a man of 
ability and influence in the Roman Church. Mr. Richard Bagot 
continues to write most damaging accounts of the system to which 
he is subject. Mr. R. E. Dell, a very recent convert, has quickly 
regained the free use of that private judgment which he pre- 
sumably renounced on his admission to the Roman communion. 
Anonymous letters to The Times have indicated a widely-distributed 
repugnance among Romanist laymen against the brutal methods of 
the Vatican, and it is notorious that the patriotism of the English 
Roman Catholics as a whole has risen in revolt against the malig- 
nant policy against Great Britain pursued by the wire-pullers of 
the Curia. In several cases well-known Roman Catholics have 
retired in incurable disgust from the Church of their ancestors, 
and it is certain that the folly of the Curia has again re-awakened 
in an acute and dangerous form the traditional anti-Papalism of 
the English people. 

The Roman authorities have not been altogether unconscious of 
the situation, and they have met it after their own fashion. The 
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Tablet excels itself in virtuous indignation at the baseness of 
anonymous accusation, apparently not seeing that any other 
accusation is practically impossible in a society which excom- 
municates, boycotts and defames its domestic critics, and that the 
really weighty testimony, that of Dr. St. George Mivart himself, 
is not anonymous. The impartial public will certainly prefer the 
affirmation of a distinguished man of science before the angry 
denials of anonymous journalists and polemical Jesuits. Cardinal 
Vaughan may technically save the orthodoxy of his Church by 
excommunicating the too-candid heretic, but his evidence is on 
record and demonstrates the actual quality of that doctrinal unity 
which the agents of Vaticanism exalt as the gift of Infallibility 
and the unique distinction of the true Church. 

Early in January Cardinal Vaughan sent to Dr. St. George 
Mivart a “profession of Catholic faith,” requiring him in harsh 
and even offensive terms to subscribe it forthwith with his 
signature. After three monitions to this effect, and without 
waiting for an answer to the third, the Cardinal addressed to the 
clergy of the diocese of Westminster notice of Dr. St. George 
Mivart’s excommunication, enumerating his heresies, and adding to 
his letter the foliowing notable postscript :— 

“Tf it were true, as Dr. Mivart asserts, that there were persons 
calling themselves Catholics who hold any of the above heresies, 
it would be necessary to remind them that they have ceased in 
reality to be Catholics, and that if they were to approach the 
Sacraments they would do so sacrilegiously, at the peril of their 
souls, and im defiance of the law of the Church.” 

The “ formula” which has been thus authoritatively issued as a 
statement of essential Christian truth, was published in The Times 
on January 22nd, and merits the careful study of all who have 
been disposed to accept the assurances of “ Liberal Catholics ” as to 
the mind of modern Vaticanism. It is a long document when 
compared with the Creed of Niczea, filling rather more than half 
a column of The Times. At best it is a singularly crude version 
of doctrines which all orthodox Christians, of whatever denomina- 
tion, would agree to regard as essential; but it has worse features, 
and includes propositions which no self-respecting man possessed 
of any tincture of historical or scientific culture could accept. It 
is, unhappily, a normal practice of Roman theologians to bind up 
together in an indivisible unity fundamental truth and doctrines, 
which, if they be truth at all, are assuredly not fundamental 
to Christianity. In that way coercion is laid on the Christian 
understanding, and violence done to the Christian conscience. In 
dread of repudiating Divine truth a reluctant assent is yielded to 
propositions declared by authority to be inseparable adjuncts of 
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Divine truth. The list of credenda continually lengthens, but the 
quality of belief continually degenerates, until, under the imposing 
aspect of ordered dogmatic conviction, there arises and spreads a 
spirit of cynical insincerity. The Virgin-Birth of Christ is so 
stated as to be almost intolerable, and it is linked on equal terms 
with the perpetual virginity of the Blessed Virgin which, as an 
article of essential religion, is wholly intolerable; while to put the 
coping-stone on the fabric of gratuitous offence, it is declared that 
no modification of these coarsely-phrased dogmas can at any future 
time be consistent with Christianity. But the sting of the 
Cardinal’s formula is in its tail: the two concluding sections are 
sentence of death on intellectual honesty within the sphere of 
Roman orthodoxy. They must be quoted in full :— 

‘*In accordance with the Holy Councils of Trent and of the Vatican, I receive 

all the books of the Old and New Testament with all their parts as set forth in the 
fourth session of the Council of Trent, and contained in the amcient Latin edition 
of the Vulgate, as sacred and canonical—not because, having been carefully com- 
posed by mere human industry, they were afterwards approved by the Church’s 
authority, nor merely because they contain revelation with no admixture of 
error; but because, having been written by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
they have God for their author, and have been delivered as such to the Church 
herself, Wherefore, in all matters of faith or morals appertaining to the building 
up of Christian doctrine, I believe that to be the true sense of Holy Scripture 
which our Holy Mother the Church has held and now holds, to whom the judgment 
of the true sense and interpretation of Holy Scripture belongs.” (Cf. Council of 
Trent, Session IV. ; Council of the Vatican, Dogmatic Constitution of the Catholic 
Faith, Ch. II., can. ii.). . 
Cardinal Vaughan adopts current official language, and makes it 
clear enough that no casuistry of interpretation is permissible. 
The decree of Trent, defining the contents of the Canon of Scripture 
so as to include the Apocryphal books, and binding on the Church 
as sacred a version of Scripture which, besides the inevitable dis. 
advantages of a version, was based on a Greek text known to be 
faulty, is reaffirmed as binding on Christian intelligence in the 
last year of a century marked beyond all precedent by advance in 
the science of Biblical criticism. Bishop Westcott’s comment on 
this decree is worth recalling :— 

‘* This fatal decree, in which the Council, harassed by the fear of lay critics 
and ‘ grammarians,’ gave a new aspect to the whole question of the Canon, was 
ratified by fifty-three prelates, among whom there was not one German, not one 
scholar distinguished for historical learning, not one who was fitted by special 
study for the examination of asubject in which the truth could only be determined 
by the voice of antiquity. How completely the decision was opposed to the spirit 
and letter of the original judgments of the Greek and Latin Churches, how far in 
the doctrinal equalization of the disputed and acknowledged books of the Old 
Testament it was at variance with the traditional opinion of the West, how 
absolutely unprecedented was the conversion of an ecclesiastical usage into an 


article of belief, will be seen from the evidence which has been already adduced 
(i.e., in the preceding treatise),”* 


* Vide On the Canon of the New Testament, p. 478. 
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The Tridentine decree imposed a condition on Biblical interpre- 
tation which is properly fatal to all interpretation. No one, it 
ordains, is to “ presume to interpret the said sacred Scripture con- 
trary to that sense which Holy Mother Church, whose it is to judge 
of the true sense and interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, hath 
held and doth hold, or even contrary to the unanimous consent of 
the Fathers.” It willbe remembered that at the time of the Vatican 
Council the Opposition argued against the definition of papal In- 
fallibility on the specific ground that they were bound by oath not 
to accept or expound the Scriptures in any other way than accord- 
ing to the unanimous agreement of the Fathers, and that the pro- 
posed dogma notoriously contradicted patristic testimony. “The 
Fathers of the Church,” wrote Dollinger to his Archbishop in de- 
fence of his own refusal to accept the Vatican decree, “have all 
without exception expounded the passages in question (¢.¢,, the 
three Petrine texts) in a sense entirely different from the new 
decree, and especially in the passage Luke xxii. 32 they were far 
from seeing an infallibility granted to all popes. Accordingly, if I 
were willing to accept the decrees with this interpretation, without 
which they are deprived of all Biblical foundation, I should for- 
swear myself.”* 

Moreover, when it is remembered that the “Fathers,” according to 
Roman reckoning, include hundreds of writers of the most various 
character, distributed over more than a millennium, it will be 
apparent that to make their “ unanimous consent” the condition of 
interpreting the Scriptures is really equivalent in practice to pro- 
hibiting interpretation altogether. It would be interesting to know 
Mr. Lilly’s opinion of Cardinal Vaughan’s formula. It is but a few 
years since he thus expressed himself on the subject of the Bible:— 

‘“‘T frankly admit that if Christianity depended upon a pseudo-scientific view of 
certain venerable documents, formed at an unscientific period, and irreconcilable 
with the conclusions of true science, Christianity would be doomed. Nor am I in 
the least disposed to shut my eyes to the real signification of what is called the 
‘higher criticism,’ although I may be permitted to observe that much which 
passes current under that name appears to me not high criticism in any sense.” 

After stating what he calls “the orthodox Protestant view,” he 
proceeds :— 

‘“‘It is an astounding thesis. And I candidly admit that the disingenuousness 
—I had almost said the indifference to veracity—displayed by some thick and thin 
defenders of the old Biblical exegesis fills me with dismay. It suggests to me 
Bacon’s pregnant question, ‘ Will ye offer unto the Author of Truth the unclean 
sacrifice of a lie?’ It appears beyond doubt that modern research has shown 
us much which is at variance with ‘ the traditional thesis ’ as to the date, authorship, 


and relative value of the Christian sacred books, just as it has familiarized us 


with conceptions of the physical universe utterly alien to the minds of their 
writers.” 


* Vide Declarations and Letters on the Vatican Decrees pp. 83-4. 
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After quoting Cardinal Newman (whose orthodoxy would never 
have passed muster at Archbishop’s house) to the effect that a 
Catholic was quite free to throw over the old Christian belief as to 
the single authorship of Isaiah, Mr. Lilly went on :— 

“There is nothing to prevent a sincere Catholic from going to 
any length with modern criticism, which the evidence really 
warrants, in dealing with the letter of our sacred books. The 
Divine element in those books no criticism can touch.” * 

Yes; but the decree of Trent, to which Cardinal Vaughan 
inexorably sends his flock, expressly condemns this discriminating 
attitude towards the Scriptures, this talk about “relative value 
of the Christian sacred books ” and “ the divine element in them.” 
“The Synod, following the examples of the Orthodox Fathers, 
receives and venerates with an equal affection of piety and 
reverence all the books both of the Old and the New Testament ” : 
and “if any one receive not, as sacred and canonical, the said 
books entire with all their parts” (including the Three Witnesses 
text) “as they have been used to be read in the Catholic Church, 
and as they are contained in the old Latin vulgate edition” he 
is proclaimed anathema. Cardinal Vaughan is careful to point 
out that “any” of Dr. St. George Mivart’s “heresies” is enough 
to stamp the act of Communion as “ sacrilegious.” If words mean 
anything, and if the words I have quoted represent Mr. Lilly’s 
present sentiments, he ought to join Dr. St. George Mivart in his 
outcast state. What the latter calls, not excessively, the “ terrible 
encyclical about Scripture, known as ‘ Providentissimus Deus, ” 
is sentence of death on intellectual honesty in the treatment of 
Scripture for all who accept its belated obscurantism as the 
message of infallible authority. The Cardinal proceeds :— 


‘* T firmly believe and profess that the doctrine of faith which God has revealed 
has not been proposed like a philosophical invention to be perfected by human 
ingenuity, but has been delivered as a Divine deposit to the spouse of Christ, to be 
faithfully kept and infallibly declared, and that therefore that meaning of the 
sacred dogmas is to be perpetually retained which our Holy Mother-‘the Church has 
once declared, and that that meaning can never be departed from, under the pretence 
or pretext of a decp2r comprehension of them. I reject as false and heretical the 
assertion that it is possible at some time, according to the progress of science, to 
give to doctrines propounded by the Church a@ sense different from that which the 
Church has understood and understands, and consequently that the sense and 
meaning of the doctrines can ever be in the course of time practically explained 
away or reversed.” (Cf. Dogmatic Constitution of the Vatican on Catholic Faith, 
Ch. IV., can. iv.) 


I have italicized the crucial propositions of this amazing statement. 
It is really difficult to treat them with gravity, but they seem to 
be gravely meant, and have, indeed, been repeated, extended, and 


* The Great Enigma, Second Edition, 1893, py. 106-108. 
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pressed home by the well-known Jesuit, Dr. Clarke, in an 
article “ Dr. Mivart on the Continuity of Catholicism,” contributed 
to The Nineteenth Century (February, 1900). The intellectual 
quality of this remarkable declaration may be sufficiently gathered 
from the assertion that “ the doctrine of the assumption of the body 
of the Blessed Virgin into heaven after her death "4s “ proximate 
to faith,” and, as such, “absolutely certain,” only to be denied at 
the cost of “a grievous sin against faith” and “the Church's 
censures.” The candour of the writer may be concluded from his 
assertion that the Ptolemaic astronomy “received no sort of 
ecclesiastical approval,” and his courage from the declaration that 
“to attribute to the ex-cathedra utterances of any Pope a meaning 
in any way varying from that which was intended by the Pope 
who promulgated it, is an act of heresy.” Pius IX.’s “Syllabus 
Errorum” is evidently not the dead letter we had been led to 
suppose. I cannot further examine Father Clarke’s article, but 
its cynical impudence ought to secure for it the notice of all who 
desire to appreciate the intellectual atmosphere of Vaticanism. 
It is a suggestive illustration of Mr. Dell’s ‘statement as to the | 
mental poverty of the English Roman Catholics. 

The author of the formula which Cardinal Vaughan proposed to 
Dr. St. George Mivart as a summary of essential Christianity, is 
stated to be Cardinal Mazzella, a Jesuit, who has distinguished 
himself by throwing the shield of official protection over the 
infamies recently denounced by the Bishop of Nancy. The two 
articles in The Contemporary Review (March and April, 1900) on 
“Monastic Orders up to date,” by E. Saint-Genix, have a very 
important connexion with the “Mivart episode.” The most 
extravagant assertions of Dr. St. George Mivart are less extrava- 
gant than the facts set forth from quasi-official Roman sources 
in the article entitled ominously enough “Roman Catholic 
Fetishism.” The other article on “The Sweating of Orphan 
Girls” discovers in the highest Roman circles a measure of cynical 
wickedness which must make even the most devoted Vaticanist 
(if he retains any sense of moral proportion) impatient of the glib 
polemics of his ecclesiastical leaders. If anywhere the Roman 
Church should exhibit its best aspect, it should do so in France; 
the excuses pleaded in extenuation of the debased superstition of 
Neapolitans and South Americans can hardly be adinitted in the 
case of the French Catholics. Yet it is precisely in France that 
the Roman Church discovers its worst infamies. Controversy 
sinks to a mere, tiresome logomachy in presence of the abomina- 
tions, unmasked and defended in the religious communities. It is 
no longer a question of competing ecclesiastical theories ; it has be- 
come an issue of elementary morality. The official Roman Church, 
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the machine worked by the greedy plotters of the Vatican, which 
speaks its mind in the popular journals edited and circulated by 
its creatures, which silences good men like Father Duggan of 
Maidstone and brutally evicts honest men like Dr.St. George Mivart, 
which “justifies the wicked for a reward and takes away the 
righteousness of the righteous from him,” which poisons the springs 
of knowledge and corrupts the simplicity of innocence, which trades 
on the fears of ignorance and battens on the bribes of vice, which 
is in all lands the standing conspirator against political order and 
social harmony—that Church must march to the destruction which 
is its due. Yhis Roman Church is, as a Christian Church, an 
organized imposture and an embodied libel; but there is, there 
must be, prone and suffering beneath its tyranny, another Church, 
which, however for the moment submerged and crushed, shall 
sometime assert itself, and reclaim from the scandals of Vaticanism 
the good name of Catholic Christianity. Father Duggan and Dr. 
St. George Mivart and the other Roman Protestants, though 
silenced and, for the time, defeated, have continued in a very 
dark time a protest, old as the Gospel, which in a future yet 
shrouded from view, and by modes which we cannot yet imagine, 
shall prevail. We of the Anglican Church can offer them the 
homage of our sincere respect, and bring them the comfort of our 


profound sympathy. 
H. HENsLEY HENson. 


LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 


IN a recent article upon Donne I spoke of the society in which 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury was also a conspicuous figure. In some 
ways he is almost equally interesting. To most readers he is chiefly 
known by the famous autobiography of which a competent editor* 
has said that Browning alone could have done justice to its strange 
revelation of apparently inconsistent qualities. Certainly the dis- 
play is singularenough. We are often told that energetic characters 
become rarer, and that we all tend to be reproductions of a single 
commonplace type. The days of the great outburst of intellectual 
activity which took form in Shakespeare and Bacon were also days 
of stronger passions and more resolute will—of everything that we 
“explain ” off-hand by a free use of the word “ Renaissance.” I need 
not ask whether this be the whole truth, or whether we should rather 
say that the social conditions were then more favourable to the 
display of whatever eccentricity existed. When a James I. could 
take the doctrine of divine right seriously, he could, of course, 
exhibit his peculiarities in the pleasant consciousness that they 
would all be taken as proofs of his resemblance to Solomon. 
Beneath that august régime, men of rank, if not more eccentric 
than their descendants, could indulge eccentricities more frankly. 
Herbert’s career might illustrate the point. His singularities do 
not appear to have excited any particular remark in his own time. 
He did not startle or scandalize his contemporaries. But for 
Horace Walpole’s good fortune in unearthing the manuscript 
autobiography and his keen appreciation of its merits, we should 
have known nothing of Herbert beyond brief notices in literary and 
political histories. We should have thought him a crabbed meta- 
physician, a third-rate poet, and a ponderous historian. No one 
could have divined the superlative coxcomb whose singular reve- 
lations made Gray and Walpole “ laugh and scream ” till they could 
hardly get on with the reading. If a statesman or a man of letters 
had been guilty of half as many absurdities in recent times, he would 
now be described in countless reminiscences, provoking endless 
discussions of their authenticity. In his own time, nobody seems 


* See the elaborate edition by Mr. Sidney Lee (1886). 
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to have been much interested in Herbert’s performances except 
himself. His friends apparently took his wildest extravagancies as 
obvious and becoming feats for a promising young nobleman. What 
would now imply a touch of insanity then only required a slight 
excess of liveliness. However this may be, the result was certainly 
a very curious psychological phenomenon. I cannot aspire to rival 
Browning by making Herbert speak an apology like that of the 
marvellous bishop Blougram ; but I may offer a suggestion or two 
towards an elucidation. 

I must begin by “heredity.” Herbert himself, by the way, 
points out the importance of a consideration which we generally 
associate with modern theories. The first thing to do with your 
infants, he declares, is to “remedy those diseases which may be 
hereditary unto them on either side.” You are at once to give 
them medicines which will cure the gout or the spleen by anticipa- 
tion ; and, indeed, it is as well to begin by dosing the nurse, so that 
they may imbibe such remedies with their earliest nourishment. 
Unless these diseases be extirpated in infancy, he observes, it will 
be hard to cure them at any time. Herbert does not mention his 
own case, but many of his marked characteristics, coral and physical, 
were clearly transmitted directly from his ancestry. The Herberts 
were a remarkable family. They could trace a thoroughly 
authentic pedigree from a companion of the Conqueror. They 
had drifted at an early period into Wales, and there “lay low” for 
twelve generations, steadily marrying Welsh heiresses. By this 
judicious conduct they gradually acquired great estates, and when 
the Wars of the Roses broke out they thought it time to take 
an active part in politics, If the party methods of those days 
were not highly moral they led to some very picturesque incidents, 
and Herbert has preserved some of the legends to which he had 
no doubt listened from infancy, setting forth the achievements of 
his family. 

His great-great-grandfather, younger brother of an Earl of 
Pembroke, was an “incomparable hero” who went twice alone 
through a hostile army with his pole-axe, “like an Amadis de 
Gaul,” and came back unhurt. Yet he knew that a curse was 
about to fall upon him, and after his feat leant his great body 
upon his pole-axe in a “sad and pensive” manner. The Earl of 
Pembroke had lately put seven brothers to death, in spite of their 
mother’s entreaty that one might be spared. Her curse, excusable 
under the circumstances, caused both the hero and his brother, 
the Earl, to be taken and beheaded. After the battle the family 
revived, however, and produced worthy successors. They were 
all strong, “ black-bearded” men, able to hold their own in the 
feuds of “ Wild Wales.” They were not very particular about 
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legal formalities, and scarcely distinguished between suppressing 
robbers and exterminating a hostile clan. If a man was named 
Vaughan, for example, the presumption of his guilt was obviously 
very strong. Gradually, as the times settled down, they became 
more of constables and less of feudal chiefs. Their ideas till the last 
involved some confusion as to the difference between executing 
justice and carrying on a family quarrel. Herbert’s father, Sir 
Richard, tried one day to arrest a villain. The villain, backed by 
some friends, struck him with “a forest-bill” through the skull to 
the brain. When Sir Richard had picked himself up and in spite 
of his wound dispersed the man’s backers, he showed his view of the 
proceedings by challenging the chief of the villain’s family. He re- 
covered, married, begat many children, and became custos rutulorum 
and so forth of the county. Hiseldest son, Edward, afterwards Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, was brought up to carry on the traditions 
of his line. He had imbibed something of the spirit of the rough, 
strong-handed, free-living ancestors ; but the old fighting days were 
over, and his code of morality was to be refined by the new ideals 
of the great Elizabethan time. 

His father died (1596) when he was thirteen. His mother was 
a virtuous and accomplished lady, whose praises have been sung by 
Izaak Walton and her enthusiastic admirer Donne. She was a most 
devoted parent—perhaps, her son may have thought, devoted even 
to-excess. He had been sent to college just before his father’s 
death, and she, like Ruskin’s mother, settled at Oxford herself to 
keep him out of scrapes. She went further. He was not quite 
seventeen when she arranged his marriage to a kinswoman four 
years his senior. The bride was to inherit a fortune upon con- 
dition of marrying a Herbert. Moral and financial advantages 
were thus combined ; and yet one sympathizes with Queen Eliza- 
beth’s remark when the handsome lad was presented to her, “ It 
is a pity he was married so young.” He could not start with 
much love for his wife, and heaven, it would seem, rather de- 
creased it upon further acquaintance. Meanwhile, mother and 
wife guarded the young gentleman from dissipation and kept him 
to his studies. His theory of education, though given in the least 
lively pages of his life, may illustrate the result. He had been a 
precocious child, and astonished his nurse—so he tells us—by 
asking, as soon as he could speak, how he had come into the world. 
Ill-health had interrupted his schooling, but he had got the usual 
classical training, and tells us that a child should begin with Greek, 
partly for the reason that (as Sir Henry Maine forcibly remarked 
long afterwards) the beginnings of every branch of human know- 
ledge are to be traced to the Greeks. Given the classics, eighteen 
months will supply a gentleman with philosophy and logic suffi- 
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cient for his purposes. He may learn mathematics enough to 
understand fortification, though otherwise it is an “ ignoble” study 
and “ not proportioned to the dignity of our souls.” To this he 
may add medicine, for which Herbert seems to have had a special 
fancy. He lays down, as a rule, that remedies which had the 
authorities of physicians in all countries must “necessarily be 
effectual.” “Quercetanus, Bauderonus, Renodzus,” and a long 
list of others enjoyed this remarkable infallibility, and by their 
help Herbert, as he assures us, worked some quasi-miraculous 
cures. He seems to have practised upon his servants. The art 
would clearly be useful to the head of a household in a remote 
district, though surgery would be still more to the purpose. Along 
with these studies a gentleman should learn the moral virtues and 
is to begin with Aristotle’s definitions. Herbert is of opinion that 
the Christian and other religions simply confirra the ethical doc- 
trines of the ancient philosopher. This introduces a very 
characteristic difficulty, of which he endeavours to make as 
little as may be. “Every virtue,” he quaintly observes, “is not 
to be promiscuously used.” There is a time to show “fortitude” 
and a time to show wisdom. Herbert is obviously thinking of the 
problem of reconciling certain dictates of Christian morality with 
a gentleman’s code of honour, or the classical virtue of mag- 
nanimity. He boasts that no man of his time had hazarded his 
life more freely where his “honour was engaged.” On the other 
hand, he was always ready to forgive when forgiveness was honour- 
able; partly for the questionable reason that if you do not punish 
your enemies they will be punished the more severely by God. 
Finally, a gentleman must learn certain athletic exercises, above 
all, riding “the great horse” and fencing. He considered him- 
self to be a master of both, and dilates upon them with enthu- 
siasm. They came in very conveniently when his honour forced 
him not to use the Christian side of his code too “ promiscuously.” 
Duels were often fought upon the “ great horse.” 

The aim of the system is, of course, ts make an accomplished 
gentleman. He differs from his ancestors because the accomplish- 
ments include a knowledge of Greek, which was probably not 
familiar to the hero of the pole-axe; and, in fact, Herbert himself 
came to be a good classical scholar and a serious student of 
philosophy. But these intellectual graces are to be engrafted 
upon the old virtues of the feudal noble. Evidently in his mind 
his rough ancestors have been spiritualized into “Amadis de 
Gaul” and other heroes of romance. One illustration of the con- 
fluence of the two ideals appears at an early stage. On the acces- 
sion of James II. Herbert was made Knight of the Bath, and gives 
elaborate details of the ceremony. The first day he wore the “robe 
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of some religious order,” and took a bath at night. On the second 
he wore a robe of crimson taffety (and had his portrait painted in 
it); and on the third a gown of purple satin, with a silken string, 
to be worn till he had done “something famous in arms,” or till a 
lady of honour took it off, answering for his being a good knight. 
He swore solemnly to defend ladies in need, “not unlike the 
romances of knight-errantry.” The cynic, to whom such per- 
formances were mere tomfoolery, was already abroad. Bacon would 
not be the only courtier to smile at the young gentleman in his 
“crimson taffety” taking the whole ceremony quite seriously. 
Herbert had been turning his head, it would seem, by reading the 
Faerie Queene, and the possibility of such a sentimentalism helps to 
explain Cervantes’ satire. Don Quixote, we see, though he went a 
little further, represented an ideal which might have been realized 
if Herbert’s brain had been a little more flighty. He knew a wind- 
mill from a giant, but he did his best to be equally unreasonable. 
He could not act the Amadis de Gaul in actual fighting like his 
ancestor; the feudal baron had softened down into the justice 
of the peace, and miscellaneous head-breaking had gone out of 
fashion. The inherited pugnacity had to find a new outlet. What, 
as Lord Tomnoddy pathetically asked at a later period, should 
a nobleman find to do? The answer was partly given by the mania 
for duelling which spread over England and the Continent. The 
anecdotes of the time suggest to the modern reader that the noble- 
man was often as reckless a ruffian as ever had to be hanged by a 
Vigilance Committee in the Far West. The famous and ferocious 
duel in which Sir Edward Sackville killed Lord Bruce of Kinloss was 
described by the conqueror ina letter which makes one regret that 
he was not hanged for his performance. Both James II. and 
Henry IV. of France tried to suppress the practice to which the 
sham varnish of chivalry gave a certain tinge of propriety. Her- 
bert’s performances show how it was possible to take a point of 
view from which duelling, if not precisely a Christian virtue, should 
be a becoming attribute of the accomplished nobleman. 

The stories of duels in which Herbert revels are probably the 
part of his narrative which made Gray and Walpole “ scream ” most 
heartily. They appeared specially absurd in the Georgian era of 
sound common-sense, when people still fought occasional duels but 
fully recognized the folly of the practice. After some ten years of 
humdrum marriage Herbert had thought himself entitled to a 
foreign tour, and, leaving his wife at home, proceeded to exhibit 
himself for the admiration of mankind. He did not quite possess 
the marvellous literary talents attributed to the “Admirable 
Crichton” a few years earlier, who at the age of seventeen could 
argue logical theses victoriously against all comers in twelve 
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languages, and was also an accomplished horseman and swords- 
man, and killed his man in a duel. But Herbert had obviously 
real claims to admiration. He was singularly handsome, as his 
portraits prove, and his noble birth introduced him at once to the 
highest circles. The great Constable de Montmorency received 
him with open arms, lent him a splendid country house where he 
could hunt boars and wolves and learn the management of the 
“ great horse,” then a specially French accomplishment. He was 
received at the French Court by Henry IV. and welcomed by royal 
ladies. During this and later tours he was sure of the warmest 
reception from the reigning family at any place he visited. It was 
worth while to be a handsome young nobleman in those days ; and 
if the enthusiasm of these great personages is perhaps coloured a 
little too highly in Herbert’s pages, it is clear that he was accepted 
“with the most distinguished consideration.” The duelling was 
part of the penalty to be paid for his position, or rather the obvious 
way of carrying his honours gracefully. He was always on the 
_ look-out for chances of acting the knight-errant. When a gentle- 
man snatches a riband from a little girl of ten, Herbert turns the fun 
into earnest, remembers his vow to protect maidens, and forces the 
ravisher to eat the humblest of pies. At the Court of Marguerite of 
Valois he sees a man in a sackcloth doublet with plain grey breeches, 
and “at most but ordinary handsome.” All the ladies struggle for 
a share of his company. That, it was explained, is M. de Balagny, 
who has killed eight or nine men in single fight. Balagny and 
Herbert afterwards dared each other to perform a feat of absurd 
audacity at the siege of Tuliers, exposing themselves to the fire of 
three or four hundred men. Luckily all the three hundred missed,as 
somehow people always missed Herbert. When Herbert proposed 
another trial, Balagny, he declares, showed the white feather. Pos- 
sibly his antagonist might have told the story ditferently—a remark 
which applies to many of these narratives. It must be admitted that 
Herbert’s duels, though he was always showing excessive punctilio, 
have a strange way of reaching a bloodless conclusion. When he 
was with the Dutch army, he accepted a challenge to fight in single 
combat with a Spanish champion for the sake of their mistresses ; 
but it ended in “a brave dinner” with the great Spanish general, 
Spinola, and a safe offer to join his host in a hypothetical expedition 
“ against the infidels.” When he was in England, the Privy Council 
seem to have kept a close eye upon him, and always took up the 
affair before it came toa fight. The only exception was an affair with 
Sir John Ayres, which is one of his queerest and most characteristic 
anecdotes, Herbert, returning to England from his first tour, had 
found himself, “if he may say it without vanity,” in general 
esteem—the cynosure of all fashionable eyes. Great lords. and 
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great ladies, indeed, as he hints, the Queen (Anne of Denmark) 
herself, sought for copies of his portrait. He discovered Lady 
Ayres in her room gazing fondly at a picture by the light of a taper. 
After a little coy resistance, she showed it, and it turned out to be 
his own likeness. Sir John—very unreasonably, as Herbert 
declares, but not unnaturally—objected to such proceedings; but, 
instead of accepting a duel, took four armed men and lay in 
wait for Herbert at Scotland Yard, where, obviously, policemen 
were not so abundant as at present. Herbert describes the singular 
“rough and tumble” which resulted. He had to fight five men at 
once, and one of his own two servants bolted on the spot. Ayres 
attacked his enemy with sword and dagger. Herbert was thrown 
to the ground, with one foot in his stirrup; his sword broke off 
short ; and Ayres stabbed him in the side. And yet, somehow or 
other, he managed to throw Sir John three times; to stab his 
enemy with the fragment of his sword till he almost cut off his left 
hand; at the same time to disperse with the same weapon a 
couple of Sir John’s assistants, who were striking at him; and, 
finally, to come off victoriously, while his adversary was carried off 
by his friends to the river, “ vomiting all the way.” The Council 
hereupon intervened, and upon hearing the whole story, they very 
much applauded all that Herbert had done, but put a stop to 
further developments. In other affairs their interference seems to 
have been in better time. This confused scuftle, indeed, was due 
to Ayres’ inadequate appreciation of the graces. A portrait of 
Herbert “after the duel” gives a more becoming view. He is 
lying in unruffled composure under a tree in becoming costume. 
He is apparently meditating a sonnet; but we are to understand 
that the other gentleman’s body is somewhere in the background, 
and that Herbert is enjoying the consciousness of having done his 
knightly duty. 

The autobiography which describes these achievements was written 
long afterwards, and, no doubt, they had been embellished by the 
kindly complaisance of memory. Like other elderly gentlemen, 
perhaps Herbert was chiefly inclined specially to dwell upon his 
prowess in the direction which had now become impossible. He 
is content to pass more lightly over more creditable recollections. 
He was no mere fire-eater or swash-buckler. Spite of his duelling, 
he found time for conversing with the great scholar Casaubon at 
Paris ; he attended philosophical lectures at Padua ; he investigated 
“antiquities” at Rome, and talked more theology, it seems, than the 
Inquisition approved ; and, in short, was an early specimen of the 
English “milord” of the most cultivated variety. That he was 
accepted as a man of political capacity appears from his appoint- 
ment to be Ambassador at Paris. He promises to give the history 
43* 
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of his serious negotiations in a “separate treatise ”—which seems 
never to have been written. He confines himself in the auto- 
biography to accounts of the splendour with which he supported 
his dignity, and of his dexterity in social encounters. He is proud 
of a wit remarkable in the semi-barbarous Briton. Some one had 
remarked that James II. was too much given to cursing. That, 
said Herbert, shows his gentleness. He could punish, but prefers 
to leave the punishment to God. The retort, he tells us, was 
“much celebrated in the French Court.” He dwells especially 
upon his queer contests for precedency with the Spanish 
Ambassador, and explains at length how he managed to keep to 
the right side of the highway at the risk of a downright tussle. He 
showed skill more worthy of a diplomatist when Gondomar was 
passing through Paris to England. Gondomar, wishing to show 
that he was favoured by the English, called familiarly upon 
Herbert and proposed to dine with him. The clumsy Briton, he 
thought, would not know how to decline such an offer gracefully. 
Herbert was equal to the occasion. He told Gondomar that he 
could only entertain the Minister of so great a prince upon some 
special notice. Meanwhile, to show that his refusal was not due to 
meanness, he sent Gondomar’s gentlemen to his kitchen. ‘There 
they found “three spits full of meat, divers pots of boiled meat,” 
an oven with store of pies, a dresser covered with all manner of 
good fowl, besides tarts and a dozen or sixteen dishes of sweet- 
meats. All this was but the ordinary allowance of his table, and 
yet, he explained, an unworthy dinner for so great a man. This 
seems to have passed for a most dexterous evasion. Gondomar 
confessed that his “trick” was defeated, and offered his friendship 
to the diplomatist. 

Herbert, the authorities tell us, was a really efficient ambassador. 
On one occasion he finished a diplomatic dispute by challenging 
de Luynes, the King’s favourite, to a duel; but Herbert was appar- 
ently justified for once in this display of spirit. He would, indeed, 
have been recalled by his master had not de Luynes died directly 
afterwards. Unfortunately for Herbert, he served a king who was 
little worthy of spirited ambassadors. James was under the im- 
pression that foreign politics should be subordinate to his family 
interests, and expected that the French or Spaniards should buy the 
honour of marrying a princess to his son by forcibly supporting 
his son-in-law’s claim to the Palatinate. As James also had the 
strongest objection to going to war himself, the foreign powers 
failed to see the advantage of the proposal. Herbert persisted too 
frankly against an imbecile policy; and was finally recalled. His 
career was ruined. His autobiography stops just before this 
catastrophe. His story became one of embarrassment and failure. 
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All those pies and spits of meat had plunged him into debt. It was 
no easy matter in those days to induce kings to pay their debts; 
and Charles L, when he came to the throne, was, for sufficient 
reasons, in no great haste to satisfy old demands. Herbert, after 
long and painful solicitations, succeeded in course of time in 
obtaining a peerage and some subordinate employment. But he 
was not admitted to any share of real influence. Perhaps he was 
not humble enough to be a mere adherent of Laud and Strafford, 
and not strong enovgh to force himself into a leading position. 
He tried to recommend himself to Charles by writing a defence of 
Buckingham’s Isle of Rhé expedition; and afterwards by com- 
posing a history of Henry VIII. For this he appears to have gone 
to work very thoroughly, employing several subordinates to examine 
records and State papers; but a heavy apology for a dead king was 
not a sufficient ground for preferment. He was only a looker-on 
at the real game, and the statesman had sunk into the author. 
The strangest part, however, of Herbert’s latest life was his action 
in the Civil War. He attended a Council in 1640, and protested, 
like a staunch Royalist, against the ignominy of a treaty with the 
Scots. But when the war broke out he resolved to become neutral. 
His sons and his brothers fought for the King, but Herbert retired 
to Montgomery Castle and tried to hold it independently, warily 
negotiating by turns with Royalist and Parliamentary commanders. 
When Rupert summoned his help after Marston Moor, he replied 
very politely that he was “newly entered into a course of physic,” 
and “humbly desired to be excused for the present.” Soon 
afterwards he had to admit a Parliamentary garrison, stipulating 
that the soldiers should not enter his library and that his property 
should be returned to him on a peace. He finally submitted to 
the new power, and, though he did not recover his estates, got some 
allowance from Parliament during his few later years. A more © 
ineffectual end to the career of the spirited and fire-eating youth 
could not be imagined. Was it due simply to declining health, or 
to genuine indifference to the royal cause; or, possibly, to the 
impression that the preservation of the wealth and dignity of the 
Herbert family was the really important matter, whatever might 
happen to King and Parliament? The absence of documents must 
prevent any very decided judgment. But, perhaps, one may say 
that, in any case, the weakness which it reveals is not altogether 
inconsistent with his early career. The singular self-conceit of the 
autobiography is not that of a strong man. Undoubtedly it is a 
blessing to have a good enduring conviction of one’s own 
ability. “It would not be altogether absurd,” says Franklin, 
as quoted by Herbert’s editor, “if a man were to thank God 
for his vanity among the other comforts of life.’ What we 
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ridicule as vanity when a man ends by failure, we respect as 
a noble consciousness ef power when he happens to succeed. 
Is he not, in either case, right for trying his fortune? How 
can he know till he tries whether he is a fool or a genius ? 
But, without discussing the ethical point, we may say that the 
vanity commended by Franklin requires an underlying strength 
of character to keep it in order. Otherwise it is apt to throw a 
man off his balance. It is dangerous for so versatile a man as 
Herbert; for, instead of strengthening his will, it tempts him 
to squander his powers, and to “whirl in,” as Uncle Remus 
puts it, among philosophers and statesmen and soldiers, expect- 
ing to extemporize victory in all directions at once. Moreover, 
Herbert’s vanity was so colossal as to generate actual illusions. 
He relates things concerning himself which, though they may 
scarce “seem credible, yet before God are true”: how, for example, 
though taller by the head and stouter in the body than some other 
men, he is yet lighter; and how the shirts he wears become sweet 
beyond what can easily be believed, a property which they share 
with his breath. The most remarkable assertion is the famous story 
about his book De Veritate, with which his life concludes. Being 
in doubt as to publishing, he made a solemn prayer asking for a sign 
from Heaven. Thereupon, though the sky is perfectly serene, there 
came to him a loud yet gentle noise, and he even seemed to see the 
place from which it came. As Herbert was considered to be a 
sceptic as to other people's revelations, this belief in a private 
miracle of his own gave a chance to his critics. 

It passes for an inconsistency that a man capable of such vanity 
should be also a philospher. A poet—as too many examples prove— 
has a right to be vain, and Herbert’s little effusions are quite in 
character for a courtier of the time. He has gained a certain glory 
from his use of the Jn Memoriam metre, and benevolent critics 
have quoted stanzas to show that they recall some of Tennyson's 
cadences. It must be added, I think, that, though one might accept 
a single stanza as Tennysonian, it would be impossible to read two 
consecutively without destroying the illusion. Herbert as a poet was 
a follower of Donne, and his fame has been eclipsed by his brother 
George. Therewas nothing to lift him decisively above many persons 
of quality whose sonnets and panegyrics were circulating in manu- 
script. But the philosophy was more remarkable. He had the 
honour of being confuted by Locke; eighteenth-century critics 
attributed to him the foundation of English deism, and later 
students* have discovered in his books anticipations of Reid 


* In Rémusat’s excellent book, Lord Herbert de Cherbury (1874). A more re- 
cent work by Dr. C. Giittler gives a more elaborate account of the philosophy and 
its critics. 
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and of Kant, and important contributions to rational theology. 
How are we to reconcile the coxcomb with the philosopher ? 
To which one may reply by asking, Why should not a 
philosopher be a conceited coxcomb? No career, surely, requires 
more unbounded self-reliance. The founder of a new metaphysical 
system aims at confuting all the most famous thinkers who have 
ever lived; at laying a sound foundation on the “Serbonian bog” of 
metaphysics, as Burke called it, which has swallowed countless 
ambitious systems; and at modifying the primary beliefs of all 
future generations, It requires some courage to attempt an 
epic poem ; but there, at least, some men have succeeded. But to 
attempt to create a permanent philosophy is to build on ground 
which the greatest architects have left strewn with ruins. Herbert, 
of course, was encouraged by the conditions of the time. The 
revolt against the old scholastic system was headed by his greatest 
contemporaries; he might try, like Bacon, to become the prophet 
of a new method, and, like Bacon, fail to perceive the vastness of 
the problem. Bacon could “take all knowledge for his province,” 
and regenerate the world of thought as a mere interlude, while 
obeying the overpowering demands of his political and legal careers. 
Herbert, who thought eighteen months enough for “philosophy 
and logic,” expected to solve the great problems in the intervals 
of duelling, love-making, diplomacy, and all the occupations 
of a courtier and a nobleman. He succeeded so far as to be 
respectfully criticized by such men as Descartes and Gassendi, 
and clearly had a genuine capacity, such as is rare enough, 
for original enquiry in his thorny subject. The capacity, indeed, 
was not comparable to that of Descartes or his English contem- 
porary, Hobbes. Moreover, Hobbes and Descartes devoted their 
lives to philosophy, could work out consistent systems, and leave 
their mark on all later speculation. Herbert’s writing, in spite 
of all his cleverness, was obscure and tortuous because his thought 
had not had time to clarify. His doctrines combine fragments of 
the old theories which he constantly denounces with flashes of 
insight, showing affinity to the moderns. I may leave it to his 
philosophical critics to unravel these delicate points. 

The general aim, however, of Herbert’s philosophizing is both 
clear and characteristic. Horace Walpole called him a Plato Don 
Quixote; and the two elements so called are reconcilable enough. 
As a man of real intelligence, he shared the profound sentiment 
roused in all the leading intellects by the religious wars—the per- 
secution, fanaticism, and bitter dogmatism of the day. An English 
nobleman and an apologist of Henry VIII. could have no diffi- 
culty in assigning the responsibility. The power of the Catholic 
Church was the root of the evil. The title of one of his treatises, 
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Religio Laici, gives his point of view. He represents the noble’s 
jealousy of the priest. The secular power must be supreme; and 
the superstitions, to which the Church appealed, be destroyed. But, 
then, he is equally opposed to the Protestant. He did not like 
Calvin a bit better than Ignatius Loyola. The natural antipathy 
between the Puritan and the aristocrat brings out his philosophic 
Quixotism. To Don Quixote the ultimate spring of action must 
be the consciousness of personal dignity; the sense of honour 
which asks for no sanction beyond itself, and despises the grovelling 
expediency morals of a Sancho Panza. Herbert therefore scorn- 
fully rejects the special doctrines of the Protestant divines—the 
corruption of human nature and the impotence of the human will. 
The demand that he should abase himself and make humility a 
cardinal virtue is opposed to his whole view of life. He can be 
Christian enough to forgive, but only where forgiveness is honour- 
able. He clearly will not turn the second cheek. His nature is not 
corrupt, though it may have a weak place or two. His innate in- 
stincts are the divine part of him, and convey the only revelation 
to which he will condescend to listen. The conclusion of all his 
works—which, like other conclusions, is really the foregone assump- 
tion for which he is resolved to find reasons—gives his philosophical 
version of this sentiment. Every man has an instinctive percep- 
tion of certain truths—there are five of them, according to him— 
which amount briefly to a rational theism and an admission that 
man has duties to the Creator, who, in turn, will treat him justly. 
Herbert naturally passed for a teacher of the later deists, who 
shared his hatred of priests and made a similar simplification of 
their creed. The man who resembled him most was the third 
Lord Shaftesbury of the “ Characteristics.” The British nobleman 
under Queen Anne had lost some of the eccentricities and sham 
romance of his ancestors under James I., and a philosophy pro- 
pounded after Locke differed from the philosophy contemporary 
with Bacon. Nor did Shaftesbury resemble Herbert personally. 
But the type remains; the philosophy of each is congenial to what 
Carlyle would have called the “high-sniffing,” punctilious noble, 
who has developed but not materially changed his character. 
Charles IT. said that Catholicism was the religion for a gentleman. 
The Deism of Herbert and of Shaftesbury was the religion for a 
British aristocrat, especially for the Whig and the great revolu- 
tion families, 

I must not attempt to develop this. I have only tried to show 
that the contrast between the coxcomb and the philosopher is not 
so striking as might appear. Herbert is not the only man who 
united remarkable ability to remarkable vanity. Did not Pitt 
declare, after he had listened to Wolfe’s after-dinner vapourings, 
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that he had entrusted the command of the British Army to a 
madman? Was not Brougham, who knew a little of everything 
“except law,” a man of vast abilities wasted by still vaster vanity ? 
No doubt it is strange to discover Herbert’s “ particular vanity.” 
A contemporary who respected Pepys as an excellent man of busi- 
ness would have been amazed at the revelations of his Diary. We feel 
the same kind of surprise when we find that Herbert apparently 
piqued himself less upon his serious work than the preposterous 
performances of his youth. Such surprises would probably await 
us if we could get many of our acquaintance into the confessional. 
I have read a religious autobiography in which a man recounts 
with due professions of remorse the sins in which he indulged 
before his conversion, and in which the reader perceives a certain 
unconscious complacency in accounts of the exuberant vigour of 
unregenerate days. Herbert’s autobiography suggests a similar 
sensation. There is no remorse, indeed; for the follies which he 
has to describe are only the hyperbolical outgrowth from his most 
deeply-rooted and still unchanged propensities. But he is looking 
fondly back to the days before failure and disappointment, when 
he was flattered to the top of his bent in courts and camps and, 
as he still holds, when his morals were fairly recognized. Such 
vanity implies a deficient sense of humour, but nobody who reads 


his works will be surprised at that. Otherwise, though certainly 
abnormal, it is as consistent with other qualities as one has a right 
to expect in a human being. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 
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THE announcement that the United States has secured the 
adhesion of all the Powers interested in the Far East to her 
proposals relative to the “ open door” policy was hailed far and 
wide as tidings of great joy, and her Government was over- 
whelmed with congratulations upon the signal victory she was 
believed to have obtained in a field where Great Britain had 
struggled in vain. A telegram from New York of the 27th of 
March last to The Times, referring to the “ open door” correspond- 
ence relating to China which had appeared in the evening papers, 
said: “It is now seen here how explicit the proposals were, how 
complete the assurances given, and what kind of service America 
has done for herself and the rest of the world”; and this tele- 
gram may be taken as expressing the view of the Press in 
general, for, so far as I have been able to ascertain, no paper 
of any position dissented from the statements made in it. To 
those who regarded Russia’s policy as purely protectionist, and 
who remembered her refusal to include the question of railway 
rates in her agreement with Great Britain in regard to railway 
construction by the two Powers, the announcement was a be- 
wildering surprise, while to those, on the other hand, who believed 
that Russia, as regards China, was prepared to come to an under- 
standing upon questions affecting trade, and who refused to 
regard her as a Power whose policy was opposed to the “open 
door,” the news was doubly welcome, and it was a peculiar 
satisfaction to them to read that “ Russia answered that she was 
happy to comply with the wishes of the United States”; and, 
needless to say, they joined heartily in the general applause that 
greeted the supposed success of American diplomacy. The dream 
was a pleasant one while it lasted—the dream of an agreement 
between the Great Powers of Europe and Japan, which would 
remove far out of sight the most probable causes of quarrel in 
the Far East. But, alas! with the publishing of the correspond- 
ence there came a rude awakening. It was with no feeling of 
suspicion that one took it in hand, but rather with anxious 
eagerness to trace the steps by which the notable victory for 
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Free Trade had been gained. But what did the correspondence 
show? Did it make good the assertions so lately and uni- 
versally made that the United States had succeeded in ranging 
Russia on their side, and that the battle of the “open door” had 
been won? Would that it did this! But this is the very thing 
it does not do. What it sets forth in the plainest possible way, 
which no man who reads it even in careless fashion can misunder- 
stand, is that the United States have made a wholly admirable 
attempt to secure the adhesion of the Great Powers to the policy 
of the “open door” and that their various proposals were, as has 
been claimed, most explicit, but that while Germany, France, 
Japan, Italy, and Great Britain accepted them in their entirety, 
subject to their acceptance by the other Powers concerned, Russia 
carefully distinguished between them and abstained from accept- 
ing them generally, confining her assent to one question out of 
the three which they embraced. 

To make the position quite clear, let us see what the proposals 
of the United States were. These I had better give in the words of 
Mr. Choate (American Ambassador), taken from his letter to Lord 
Salisbury of the 22nd of September last. 


“‘The present,” he writes, ‘tis a very favourable moment for informing Her 
Majesty’s Government of the desire of the United States to have it make on its 
own part,and to lend its powerful support in the effort to obtain from each of the 
various Powers claiming ‘ spheres of interest’ in China, a declaration substantially 
to the following effect :— 

‘*], That it will in nowise interfere with any Treaty port or any vested in- 
terest within any so-called ‘ sphere of interest’ or leased territory it may have in 
China, 

‘2. That the Chinese Treaty Tariff of the time being shall apply to all mer- 
chandise landed or shipped to all such ports as are within such ‘sphere of in- 
terest’ (unless they be ‘free ports ’), no matter to what nationality it may belong, 
and that duties so leviable shall be collected by the Chinese Government. 

‘*3. That it will levy no higher harbour dues on vessels of another nationality 
frequenting any port in such ‘sphere’ than shall be levied on vessels of its own 
nationality—and no higher railroad charges over lines built, controlled, or 
operated within its ‘sphere’ on merchandise belonging to citizens or subjects of 
other nationalities transported through such ‘spheres’ than shall be levied on 


similar merchandise belonging to its own nationality, transported over equal dis- 
tances.” 


These proposals, it will be seen, were broad as well as explicit, 
and if accepted unconditionally by all the Powers would un- 
doubtedly have secured the object which the United States 
Government had in view. The questions they deal with fall 
under the following heads :— 

(a) Chinese Treaty Tariffs, Harbour Dues, and Treaty Ports. 

(6) Railway Rates. 

(c) Vested Interests. 


While the United States and Great Britain are equally interested 
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with the other Powers named in the first of these questions, the 
second and the third have a special interest for the two countries, 
as they both have a large and growing trade in the Russian 
sphere, and Great Britain has in addition a vested interest in it 
in the shape of the Newchuang Railway, for which the Govern- 
ment has assumed some measure of responsibility. The position, 
therefore, which Russia has taken up is of special importance to 
the United States and ourselves. 

Let us then see what that position exactly is. To arrive at 
it I will quote from the letter of Count Mouravieff of the date of 
December 18th last, in reply to the United States Minister at St. 
Petersburg :— 

‘* In so far as the territory leased by China to Russia is concerned,” he writes, 
‘the Imperial Government has already demonstrated its firm intention to follow 
the policy of ‘the open door’ by creating Dalny (Talienwan) a free port ; and if 
at some future time that port, although remaining free itself, should be separated 
by a Customs limit from other portions of the territory in question, the Customs 


duties would be levied, in the zone subject to the tariff, upon all foreign merchants 
without distinction as to nationality.” 


It will be seen that the only one of the three proposals of the 
United States Government this letter deals with is that relating 
to Customs duties, and as regards what is said about Talienwan, 
it may be as well to ask whether, if Talienwan is separated from 


the rest of the leased territory by a Customs limit, the term 
“ foreign merchants” will include Russian merchants. I am 
inclined to think that it is not intended to do so, and that while 
foreign merchants will be placed on an equal footing as regards 
the duties they will have to pay, Russian merchants will be in 
a position to receive preferential terms as not being “ foreign 
merchants.” 

There may be nothing in this point, but I submit it is one 
which requires to be cleared up. 

It is not difficult to see why Russia has tacitly declined to 
agree to all the proposals put forward by the United States. 
She has no vested interests and no trade to speak of in any other 
sphere than her own, and as with her it is a case of do ut des, 
she will give nothing to other Powers unless they have something 
to give her in return. 

To sum up, then, the position of Russia is that she has made a 
statement with regard to Talienwan and the “ open door” which 
need only be adhered to so long as Talienwan is not separated 
from the rest of the leased territory, and that she has, by passing 
over the other proposals, plainly conveyed that it is not her 
intention to make the required declaration with regard to them. 

The question then suggests itself, How does this position of 
Russia affect the other Powers? 
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I have said that each of the Powers approached, with the 
exception of Russia, consented to make the declaration asked for 
on the condition that a similar declaration was made by the 
other Powers concerned. But two only—Great Britain and 
Italy,—so far as can be gathered fromthe correspondence, have 
expressly agreed to make it. It will be interesting to know 
whether the other three—Germany, France, and Japan—have 
accepted Russia’s reply as fulfilling the conditions they each laid 
down. In the correspondence there is no evidence of their having 
done so. 

With Great Britain and Italy it is different. The Marquis 
Visconti Venosta writes to General Draper, the United States 
Ambassador in Rome— 

‘« Your Excellency informed me yesterday of the telegraphic note received from 
your Government, that all the Powers consulted by the Cabinet at Washington 
concerning the suitability of adopting a line of policy which would ensure to the 


trade of the whole world equality of treatment in China have given a favourable 
reply. 


‘Referring to your communications and to the statements in my note of the 
23rd of December last, I take pleasure in saying that the Government of the King 
adheres willingly to the proposals set forth in said note of the 9th December.” 


As regards Great Britain, Mr. White (American Chargé @ Affaires) 
writes to Lord Salisbury on the 30th of March of this year, en- 


closing copies of the notes which had been received from the other 
Governments approached in reply to the proposals of the United 
States, and says: “ You will perceive that the Declaration sug- 
gested by the United States on that subject has been accepted by 
those Powers”; and he adds that he is “therefore instructed, 
as the condition originally attached to the acceptance by Her 
Majesty’s Government of the Declaration in question—namely, 
that all other Powers having leased territories or so-called 
‘spheres of interest’ in the Chinese Empire should accept the 
proposals of the United States—has been complied with, to inform 
your Lordship that my Government will consider the assent given 
thereto by Great Britain as final and definitive.” 

To this letter Lord Salisbury replies on the 5th April, and, 
after acknowledging the receipt of copies of the notes from the 
Powers in reply to the proposals of the United States Govern- 
ment, says: “The successful termination of the negotiations 
carried on by the United States Government in the matter has 
been a source of much gratification to Her Majesty’s Government. 
In reference to the territories in the occupation of Great Britain, 
mentioned in my note to Mr. Choate of the 830th November, I have 
the pleasure of informing you that Her Majesty’s Government 
are quite willing to sign a Declaration in the sense proposed 
by your Government.” 
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In reading these letters two questions at once force themselves 
upon one. Firstly, how could the United States Government 
consider Count Mouravieff’s reply as such an acceptance of their 
proposals of the 22nd September as fulfilled the conditions laid 
down by Lord Salisbury; and, secondly, how could Lord Salis- 
bury, with Russia’s reply before him, consent to admit the conten- 
tion of the United States that his conditions had been fulfilled. 
I do not know what the answer to these questions may be, and I 
leave it to others more versed in diplomatic matters to suggest 
one; of this, however, I am sure, that it is never good policy to 
allow the people to believe that a loss has been a gain, or that 
a defeat has been a victory. 

The battle of the “ open door” in China has been fought; the 
public believe it has been won; the public has rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding great joy. Asa matter of fact the battle has been lost, 
and we are to-day as far from an agreement with regard to the 
‘open door” as we were before the United States entered the 
arena as its champion. Russia, although it is convinced that its 
reply “is such as to satisfy the enquiry made in the aforementioned 
note”—(that of the United States Minister)—and although 
the “Imperial Government is happy to have complied with the 
wishes of the American Government, especially .because it 
attaches the highest value to anything that may strengthen and 


consolidate the traditional relations of friendship existing between 
the two countries,” has most effectually prevented the United 
States from achieving a splendid success “ for herself and the rest 
of the world.” 

Oddly enough the American Government appears not to have 
realized this, and once again the astute Muscovite has triumphed 
over the confiding Anglo-Saxon. 


RoBERT YERBURGH. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. 


Lave in the evening of May 18th it was known in London that Lord 
Roberts had kept his word to the hour and day and fulfilled his 
promise to rclicve Mafeking. So great, so well-founded is the nation’s 
confidence in the veteran Commander-in-Chief, that despite answers 
in Parliament which seemed te postpone all hope of the news arriving 
before the 19th or 20th, tens of thousands were ready with flags 
and decorations, and in a few minutes London had burst forth into 
an unparalleled tumult of rejoicing. It was a touching tribute—a 
sign that the British people understands Lord Roberts, and that it 
sees with remarkable insight the surpassing merits of the defence 
of Mafeking. During March.and April the strongest pressure was 
brought to bear upon Lord Roberts, to induce him to make “an ex- 
traordinary effort which would have disconcerted the whole strategy 
which governed his operations.” He was bitterly criticized and un- 
justly assailed for not yielding to the pressure, in at least one London 
morning journal which is believed to reflect the opinions of the 
War Office. It was said that he did not “ understand the eager- 
ness and anxiety with which the nation longed to hear the news 
that the sufferings of Mafeking had ended.” The temptation to 
rash or premature action was indeed great, but in the words of 
plain Mr. Thomas Atkins, who is not so bad a judge of character 
after all, “ Bobs is a man.” He seeks no popularity, but does what 
he knows to be his duty; and in the tightest corner has a cool 
enough head to see what is the right and the wise course. That is 
why he is at once loved and trusted as few other men are. Had 
he in March or early April dispatched a column northwards along 
the railway to Mafeking, what would have happened? The column 
could not have been a strong one, since it had to cut loose from all 
communications and to pass through a country where one of the 
gravest difficulties is the water supply. The British Army at that 
date, from want of horses, warm clothing, and rolling-stock on the 
railways, was tied immobile to Bloemfontein and Ladysmith. No 
support could have been given to the relief column. It would 
have been impossible to keep the Boers fully occupied along the 
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line of the Vaal and in Natal, and they would have been free to 
turn their whole strength against the relief force. That they would 
have done so seems certain, and they must either have overwhelmed 
the column upon the march or driven it into Mafeking and 
surrounded it there, thus inflicting upon us a grave disaster. One 
can imagine how, in that case, the amateur strategists would have 
assailed Lord Roberts’ rashness and folly in sacrificing so much for 
a place of no strategic importance and neglecting the axiom that 
military considerations must always in war stand before all others. 
Lord Roberts refused to stir till all his arrangements were com- 
pleted and till the hour had come when a general advance was 
possible. Then he struck with his usual precision and vigour, 
and everything was accomplished with clockwork regularity. 


The letters and telegrams of correspondents in Mafeking during 
the last weeks of the siege illustrate at once the admirable manage- 
ment of Colonel Baden-Powell, the heroism and devotion of the 
gallant band he led, and last, but not least, the quiet spirit of self- 
sacrifice which animated the women of the town. Early in April 
the garrison received a sad shock when it learnt at once that the 
brave and steadfast Colonel Plumer had been defeated and driven 
back to the north with considerable loss, and that the southern 
relief force, the existence of which had come to be an article of 
faith, was, as yet, a mere figment of the imagination. In the first 
moments of depression there may have been complaints as to 
strange delays in the relief of the town, but messages from the 
Queen and Lord Roberts, full of congratulation for the past and 
encouragement for the future, restored cheerfulness. As Napoleon 
once said, “ wonderful is the power of a word.” So the garrison 
fell to eating condemned oats and other odds and ends, and wait- 
ing with hope and resignation. On April 11th the town was bom- 
barded with unusual fury to commemorate the fact that the siege 
had then lasted six months, The Boers brought eight guns and 
two Maxims to bear, and continued their fire for five hours. As 
usual, they shelled the women’s laager, with the peculiar savagery 
and devilry which has marked the operations of General Snyman’s 
commando, Thirty 14-pounder projectiles were flung amongst 
the women and children, fortunately with only the most insignifi- 
cant result. The campaign, it may be parenthetically observed, is 
week by week proving that shell-fire is nothing more than a 
“terrifying firework.” After this bombardment there was the 
usual half-hearted attack. A small force, presumably composed of 
enthusiastic French and Germans, advanced against Fort Abrams 
and got such a hot reception that it fled, leaving five dead. On 
April 14th the bombardment was renewed. Next evening a small 
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party of Kaffir women attempted to escape. The Boers affected to 
consider that they were making an attack upon the lines of the 
investing force, and shot most of them down, actually cutting the 
throats of one or two of the women, if the evidence of Lady Sarah 
Wilson can be trusted. Other native women who escaped were 
sjambokked. On the 19th the Boers, whose force had been 
strengthened by the arrival of small parties from the south and 
from the Transvaal, drew the lines of investment closer, and cut off 
or sent back many of the native runners. The grip of hunger 
began to be felt; horseflesh and mule-meat were issued ; whites 
and natives vied with each other in catching a swarm of locusts 
which passed over the town. Ordinarily the white man turns with 
disgust from such insect food, yet on this occasion the locusts were 
eaten with relish. On April 20th the garrison learnt Lord Roberts’ 
request that Mafeking should hold out till May 18th—another 
month of misery and slow starvation. At the same time heavy 
rains filled the trenches with foetid stagnant water, standing in which 
the garrison had to fight. The bad food and unsanitary conditions 
produced a violent outbreak of malarial fever, dysentery, and 
enteric. The women suffered cruelly, and the children wasted and 
died. A gloomy message from The Times correspondent stated 
that the prospect was disheartening, but that the garrison would 
hold out. “They shall take a cemetery and not a town,” wrote the 
editor of the one Mafeking newspaper and correspondent of The 
Daily Mail, in a message typical of the garrison’s courage and deter- 
uination. On the 25th the Boers once more bombarded. The 
defence-lines were manned, but not a shot was fired in the hope 
that the enemy would assault. The assault did not come. On 
the 27th Colonel Baden-Powell sent the following telegram to Lord 
Roberts :— 


‘* After 200 days’ siege I desire to bring to your lordship’s notice the excep- 
tionally good spirit of loyalty that pervades all classes of this garrison. The 
patience of everybody in Mafeking in making the best of things under the long 
strain of anxiety, hardships, and privation is beyond all praise and is a revelation 
to me. The men, half of whom are unaccustomed to the use of arms, have 
adapted themselves to their duties with the greatest zeal, readiness, and pluck, 
and the devotion of the women is remarkable. With such a spirit our organiza- 
tion runs like clock-work, and I have every hope it will pull us successfully 
through.” 


Not a word of complaint ; nothing but confidence and determina- 
tion. Such is the tone of all Colonel Baden-Powell’s despatches, 
varied at times by a lighter note of banter for the enemy. Like 
master, like man, and we understand why this colonel succeeded in 
inspiring such courage and energy in the citizens of a far-off hamlet 
on the veldt. 
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April closed tragically, with horseflesh and black bread, of the 
consistency of papier-maché, to eat, and water to drink. The men 
denied themselves sugar—a ration which, to the Colonial, is an 
absolute necessity of life—that the women and children might 
have it. May opened with suffering and starvation, though the 
trials of the natives had been in some degree alleviated by the 
escape of large numbers at night through the Boer lines. Between 
April 10th and 26th no less than 803, mostly women and children, 
got away to Colonel Plumer, who, beaten but undiscouraged, still 
hovered as near as he dared to the rear of the Boer lines. Early. 
in May Lady Sarah Wilson telegraphed, “Breakfast consists of 
horse sausages ; lunch, minced mule and curried locusts. Well.” 
Another inhabitant of the town cabled, “ All well, hungry.” On the 
1st May the Boers shelled the place, and made a half-hearted attack 
upon an outpost known as Mackenzie’s Fort. The burghers, how- 
ever, could not be persuaded by their commandants and field 
cornets to advance, and the affair was the usual fiasco. On the 
2nd there was a mild shelling, in the midst of which, with Anglo- 
Saxon imperturbability, a billiard tournament proceeded at the 
club. On the 7th the usual Sunday truce was violated by the 
Boers, who suddenly fired upon the troopers in charge of the grazing 
horses and killed one man. Three days later came news which set 
everyone on fire with eagerness and joy. The long expected 
southern relief force was on the way; British successes at Fourteen 
Streams and Rooidam heralded its coming. Movements in the 
Boer camp and the march of Colonel Plumer’s column to the 
south-west were further indications that this time there was no 
mistake. Perhaps the garrison felt instinctively that the Boers 
would make a last desperate effort, and was prepared for what 
followed. The instance of Ladysmith showed that the enemy 
could, and would, assault in a great crisis. This may well have 
added to Colonel Baden-Powell’s many anxieties. 


Early in the morning of May 12th the town was awakened by the 
rattle of a furious fusillade to the east. The bugles were sounding, 
the alarm-bell beat its slow and heavy note. The hour of assault 
had come. The town-guard rapidly manned the defences, and with 
quick, unerring judgment the commander, whom all trusted, decided 
the nature and quarter of the attack. It would not be from the east 
but on the Kaffir town to the west. From 4 am.to 5 a.m. all waited 
in suspense for the Boers to develop their assault. Soon after 5 a.m. 
the Kaffir town burst into flame. The enemy had crept up from the 
west, along the bed of the Malopo River, and entered Mafeking un- 
opposed. What followed can best be told in the brisk message 
of The Daily Maal correspondent :— 
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‘* Finding themselves unopposed, the leaders of the enemy shouted, ‘Hurrah! 
come out, you skulkers!’ Instantly another man behind called out, ‘Run, 
run! here are the rooineks.’ Nearly all turned and fled, in spite of the 
leader’s piteously calling out, ‘Come back, come back! <Allmachtig, we are sur- 
rounded.” 

‘* They were. 

‘Captain Marsh, of the Protectorate Regiment, at once opened fire rom 
the fort on either side, cutting off and repulsing the main body of the Dutch, 
who, true to their usual tactics, kept well in the rear, but driving the vanguard of 
about 150, who were apparently for the most part Portuguese, Germans, and 
French, into the native location which they had burned. The enemy here broke 
into two parties, one being penned up in a stone cattle kraal, and the other hem- 
med in a hollow behind a kopje, but inside our outer defences. Here they were 
cornered, having no water and little food. Meantime, however, the enemy had 
heen active in another direction. <A strong party, who were estimated at 500, ran 
round outside the native location and reached the camp close to the railway. 
There, they surprised and, after sharp fighting, captured Lieutenant-Colonel Hore, 
Captain Singleton, and Veterinary-Surgeon Dunlop Smith, who for a time were 
penned up with about forty of the enemy in the offices of the British South African 
Protectorate. This position, too, was covered by our western forts.” 


“There was no confusion or panic,” says Lady Sarah Wilson of 
the garrison. Everyone kept his head. Though the enemy was 
well inside the town and the position was extremely critical Colonel 
Baden-Powell and his men were equal tothe emergency. The first 
intimation of what had actually happened came to headquarters 
through the telephone. Lady Sarah Wilson thus tells the story :— 
“The officer on duty, Colonel Hore, was suddenly interrupted by a 


confused din and a strange voice calling through the instrument, ‘1 
am a Boer. We have taken Mafeking.’ ‘Have you, indeed!’ was 
the prompt reply, followed by an ‘aside’ to an orderly, ‘ Please dis- 


>” 


connect the wire.’” Steps were promptly taken to deal with the 
assaulting parties, each man of whom carried food, water, and 300 
rounds of ammunition. The rest of the Boer force failed, as usual, to 
support thei, and the British garrison worked round them, cut off 
their retreat and directed upon them, when they refused to surrender, 
so murderous and accurate a fire that not a Boer could show his 
head above cover. Thus the enemy were completely outplayed at 
their own game. One large party was allowed to escape, the British 
having no food for it or means for guarding it had it been captured. 
The other party was held under fire till night, when it attempted 
to run. Most of the men in it were, however, cut off, and 108 un- 
wounded prisoners were taken. Among them were Sarel Eloff, 
Mr. Kruger’s grandson, who led the assault, and who is famous for 
having insulted the Queen; a Baron de Bremont; a Captain Von 
Weiss; and a large number of Frenchmen and Germans, belonging 
to the bogus ambulances which have landed at Delagoa Bay. The 
Boers left ten dead and eighteen wounded, and probably had twice 
to three times that number of casualties in their whole force. The 
British loss was six killed and eleven wounded, according to Colonel 
44* 
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Baden-Powell’s report. In every way the repulse of the attack was 
a brilliant feat of arms, most glorious when it is remembered that 
the garrison had been upon the shortest of short commons for a 
month. It made a suitable and dramatic termination to a siege 
which will ever be famous in British military history. From the 
12th onward the Boers seem to have left the town severely alone, 
and turned their attention to the relief column. We can easily 
understand with what joy the heavy banging of the British “ pom- 
poms,” thirty miles to the south, must have been heard on the 
following day. After the firing ceased on the 13th, there was no 
further sign till the 16th, when a sharp engagement between the 


relief force and the Boers was fought nine miles to the west of 
Mafeking. 


The relief force was organized in absolute secrecy at Kimberley 
towards the close of April. Mr. Hands, a correspondent with it, 
describes its composition thus :— 


“Every man is an athlete in the pink of condition ; every horse, wagon, and 
mule is specially selected. This compact, mobile, hardy, and perfectly-equipped 
column is as complete and perfect a force as any general might wish to lead. The 
composition is significant and appropriate ; two of the chief mounted corps are 
drawn from regiments which themselves have undergone the privations of a long 
siege and experienced the joy of relief. The Kimberley Mounted Corps is com- 
posed of the Kimberley Light Horse, with part of the Cape Police. They held 
Cronje away during the long siege of Kimberley. The Imperial Light Horse were 
besieged and relieved in Ladysmith. Both regiments, one should observe, are 
Colonials, men accustomed to the life of the veldt, good horsemen and shots, reso- 
lute, fearless, and able to endure. It is impossible to choose between them. The 
Cape Police section of the Kimberley Corps includes men who have been stationed 
throughout Bechuanaland, and know every kopje and waterhole. The picked 
body of infantry from the Fusilier Brigade is composed of Natal veterans who 
have had experience of relieving a beleaguered town, and there seems to be no 
limit to their marching powers.” 


There was an immense preponderance ot Colonials over Regulars 
in this famous flying column. M Battery of Horse Artillery and a 
battery of “ pom-poms,” or Maxim automatic 1-pounders, formed the 
artillery of the column. The total strength was 2,300, with nine 
guns. In command was Colonel Mahon, an officer who had made 
his reputation under Lord Kitchener in Egypt, and who now added 
to it the fame of a splendid exploit. With the aid of the sketch 
map at the end of these pages, for the use of which we are indebted 
to the courtesy of the Editor of Zhe Daily News, the reader should 
be able to follow Colonel Mahon’s movements. On May 4th the 
romantic march began. General Hunter, further to the east, kept 
the Boers occupied by forcing his passage across the Vaal at Wind- 
sorton. While he was thus busy the column stole out of Barkly West 
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and headed north along the road which follows the valley of the 
Hart River, normally a dry water-course in the winter. The recent 
heavy rains had been all in favour of the British force, which found 
water easily almost everywhere, and thus had not to grapple with 
the most serious of all difficulties. Passing round the rear of the 
Boer commandoes engaged in watching General Hunter, and seeing, 
apparently close at hand, his great war-balloon, Colonel Mahon 
struck out for Taungs and Vryburg. His advance cannot have 
been altogether unobserved, but was, so far, unopposed by the 
enemy, no doubt owing to the disconcertimg rapidity of his move- 
ments. On May 9th Vryburg was entered. Thus 130 miles had 
been covered within six days, giving an average of nearly twenty- 
five milesaday. The record march was thirty-five miles, a splendid 
performance, unbeaten in recent war. At Taungs a few Boer police 
were seen; at Vryburg there was no sign of the enemy. After 
resting at this place the column resumed its northward march. 


On the 13th it was to the north of Kraai Pan, where earlier 
in the war the armoured train was derailed, and a little to the 
south of Maretsani. Here there was known to be a strong 
force of Boers, and accordingly the column swerved to the 
west to avoid the enemy. The Maretsani Boers followed, and 
in thick bush an action was fought, in which the British had 
thirty-one casualties, including the brilliant correspondent, Mr. 
Hands, who was badly wounded. The Boers lost at least as 
many, and failed to stop the progress of the relief force. On 
May 15th Colonel Mahon was at Jan Masibi’s, a kraal twenty-five 
miles west of Mafeking. Here the splendid manner in which the 
British Army has been worked under Lord Roberts was shown. 
For just as Mahon and his men came up from the south-east, 
Plumer and his column appeared to the north-east. Nothing is 
harder than to concert the movements of separate forces starting 
hundreds of miles apart. Yet here it was done, and done to the 
hour. The combined force, now upwards of 3,000 strong, turned 
eastwards for the final march, and on the 16th was only nine miles 
from Mafeking. Fresh reinforcements from the north, in the 
shape of the Canadian Artillery, and a detachment of Queens- 
landers, arrived, having moved down by forced marches, and on the 
afternoon of the 16th a battle was fought with a Boer commando 
1,500 strong. The enemy was driven back after five hours of 
stubborn resistance, and at nightfall Colonel Mahon and Baden- 
Powell joined hands. The British loss was only thirty. Early 
next day Colonel Mahon made his formal entry into Mafeking, and 
the siege was over. It remained to harry the Boer commandoes 
round the town and to drive them away. On the 17th the relief 
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force and defence force vigorously attacked the enemy’s head 
laager and captured it with one gun and great stores of ammuniton. 
General Snyman only escaped by the skin of his teeth. No praise 
is too great for the manner in which the relief force was handled. 
Officers and men—all upon this occasion—were “splendid,” to use 
General Buller’s classic phrase. In thirteen days 277 miles were 
marched, and two successful battles fought. Colonel Baden-Powell 
has been promoted Major-General. One of the best appreciations 
of his defence comes from the military critic of The Westminster 
Gazette :— 


“Tsolated in a little hamlet without defences of any kind, without any regular 
troops, in the very jaws of his enemy, and many hundred miles distant from the 
theatre in which would inevitably be fought the decisive battles of the war, it 
was perfectly plain from the beginning that he could achieve nothing which 
would have any but the smallest influence on the conduct of the campaign. It is 
almost impossible adequately to realize the extraordinary courage, resource, and 
tenacity required both in the man himself and in those who obeyed him, trusted 
him, and would have followed him to the death, which alone made the defence of 
such a place possible for so long a time. No one could have been justified in 
counting on such wonderful skill in a Jeader or such exemplary devotion in his 
men, yet failing such skill and such devotion Mafeking would have fallen before 
Christmas. Why, then, was Baden-Powell ever sentthere? . . . The making 
of such a blunder is inexplicable, but it has proved one of the happiest of blunders, 
for it has revealed to Britain one of her most heroic sons, a soldier to whom she 
may in future have to entrust mnch weightier interests than the defence of a little 
hamlet, a tiny oasis in a wilderness of veldt.” 


Perhaps one secret of his great popularity is his sense of humour. 
However worried and anxious he always had time for a joke. 
“Seeing the man who has all the responsibility so cheerful, the 
least one can do,” writes Lady Sarah Wilson, “ is to follow suit.” He 
was the soul and spirit of the defence. Nor was the work which 
he and his devoted band accomplished altogether without effect upon 
the greater issues of the war. He detained a large force of the Boers 
at the outset, when the enemy should have been invading Cape 
Colony, and through the rest of the siege kept 2,000 to 3,000 foes 
occupied. He killed or wounded not far short of 1,000 Boers, and 
caused the enemy to expend 100 tons of ammunition. But after 
all what is most precious to us is the example. Here is one 
episode in the war upon which from start to finish we can look 
back with pride. 


OPERATIONS IN THE SOUTH-WEST. 


To support the relief column, we have seen that General Hunter 
crossed the Vaal on May 4th at Windsorton. On the 5th one of the 
Brigades under his command, Barton’s Fusiliers, attacked the Boers 
at Rooidam and drove them from their position. Advancing, 
Barton turned the Boer lines at Fourteen Streams, and covered the 
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passage of the rest of the Division at that point. The reconstruction 
of the railway bridge and the repair of the railway northwards were 
at once taken in hand; while General Hunter entered the Trans- 
vaal and occupied the village of Christiana on May 16th. Leaving 
a garrison there, he retraced his steps, and pushed Barton’s Brigade 
up the Mafeking Railway to Taungs, following himself with the rest 
of his force, and with supply and ambulance trains for Mafeking 
Large quantities of stores had been thrown into the town by 
Colonels Plumer and Mahon, but Hunter’s movement seems to 
indicate that it will be made the base for an attack upon Pretoria 
from the east. The railway should be completed to Mafeking by 
about June 5th. 


THE ADVANCE IN THE FREE STATE. 


When we closed our chronicle last month, the situation in the 
Free State was as follows :—Lord Robert’s long period of enforced 
immobility was drawing to an end and his Divisions were nearly all 
ready to take the field once more, re-clothed, strengthened by 
drafts and by the Volunteer companies sent out to each battalion 
from home, with the Artillery, Cavalry and Transport re-horsed, and 
the commands rearranged so as to give the many excellent officers 


whom the war has brought to the front a chance of showing their 
capacity. The following was the force available, with the strength 
in combatants in each case. Naturally the figures can only be 
approximate :— 


Third Division, General Chermside (5,000). 

Sixth Division, General Kelly-Kenny (7,000). 

Seventh Division, General Tucker (7,000). 

Eighth Division, General Rundle (7,500). 

Ninth Division, General Colville (7,000). 

Eleventh Division, General Pole-Carew (10,000). 

Colonial Division, General Brabant (4,000, mostly mounted). 
Cavalry Division, General French (5,000). 

Mounted Infantry. Division, General Ian Hamilton (7,000). 
Corps Troops, Artillery, Yeomanry, &e. (5,000). 


A total strength of about 64,000 combatants. To these Lord 
Methuen’s First Division, about 5,000 strong, should be added, as it 
was destined to play a part in the central campaign. Thus Lord 
Roberts has under his immediate orders 70,000 troops, the great 
majority seasoned veterans. Of the new Generals the most 
distinguished are Pole-Carew and Ian Hamilton. Pole-Carew won 
his spurs in charge of the left attack at Modder River, where his 
insight and bravery gained the day; Ian Hamilton, in the deliberate 
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judgment of Lord Roberts, expressed years ago, is one of the very 
best and ablest of living British soldiers, and his conduct on Wagon 
Hill during the Boer assault of January 6th upon Ladysmith 
proved him worthy of any command. 

Lord Roberts’ first object was to relieve Wepener, the small 
village on the south-eastern frontier of the Free State, where a 
detachment of Brabant’s Colonial Division had been besieged since 
April 7th. At the same time he wished to clear his right flank of 
the enemy, who, in a strength of 4,000 to 10,000, held the country 
from Wepener and Dewetsdorp, through Thaba N’chu and the 
Bloemfontein Waterworks, to Brandfort. He may have hoped to 
surround and capture the enemy, but, if so, his hopes were dis- 
appointed. The forces set in motion were the Third and Eighth 
Divisions from Reddersburg, advancing upon Dewetsdorp; Bra- 
bant’s Division, with a Brigade of Hunter’s Division, advancing 
from Rouxville upon Wepener; French’s Cavalry, striking at the line 
of retreat of the Boers at Dewetsdorp, supported by the Eleventh 
Division, with the Ninth Division, Seventh Division, and the 
Mounted Infantry heading towards Thaba N’chu, occupying the 
Waterworks behind General Hamilton, and generally pushing east 
astride of the Boer lines of retreat. Unfortunately, the enemy 
took alarm too early. Before the British movements had developed 
General Louis Botha, the one soldier of great merit whom this war 
has produced on the Boer side, and whom we may hope to see one 
day in a position befitting his capacity in the British Service, 
arrived at Dewetsdorp on April 23rd, and at once ordered a general 
retreat. Covered by a strong rear-guard, the Boers slipped away ; 
but they had to let go of good positions at Thaba N’chu and 
Dewetsdorp, and they were forced up to the east away from the 
right wing of their Army at Brandfort, thus paving the way for a 
blow from Lord Roberts in this quarter. There was no fighting of 
® serious nature, but continual skirmishing in these operations. 
The losses on both sides were small. It was found that many of 
the men in arms against us were Free State farmers, who had 
taken the oath to lay down their arms and remain quietly on their 
farms. They were, in a word, prisoners on parole. Field Cornets 
and Commandants were not ashamed to set the example of such 
treacherous action. Commandant Piet Fourie, who was in charge 
of Botha’s rear-guard, was one of the many who thus disgraced 
themselves. Repeatedly the British troops were fired at from 
farms above which the white flag was flying; and at last, after 
exhibiting the most exemplary patience, the British Generals were 
forced to retaliate. Pole-Carew burnt one farm where his men 
were fired upon, and searched others for arms. Wherever these 
were discovered the farmer’s cattle and horses were driven off. 
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It had become a settled practice for the men to go fighting 
upon commandoes, while their wives swindled the “ rooineks” by 
selling provisions at an exorbitant price, and at the same time 
collected information. In Bloemfontein itself something like a 
conspiracy was detected, and the German Consul was found to 
have his house full of weapons. But the town was much too 
strongly held for such schemes to have any chance of success. 


In this last period of the halt at Bloemfontein there are three 
things worthy of note:—The splendid service rendered by the 
Wepener garrison—almost all Colonials—in attracting and re- 
pulsing the Boer attack; the folly of the Boers in turning away 
to the east and engaging in a futile siege instead of attempting to 
cut Lord Roberts’ communications; and the coolness of the 
Commander-in-Chief in a situation of the greatest difficulty. 
Considerable impatience was displayed in England, and the critics 
to whom we have already alluded were not ashamed to hint that 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener found Bloemfontein so com- 
fortable a place that they were loth to move. “One would 
suppose,” said an Austrian officer of distinction to the writer, “ that 
even your War Office knew Lord Roberts better than that.” What 
caused the delay was the shortage of all supplies, of clothing, of 
re-mounts, of rolling-stock, the low carrying capacity of the single 
3 ft. 6 in. gauge railway, none too well laid, the repair of the 
bridges over the Orange River, and the need to accumulate large 
reserve depots at Bloemfontein. A writer in The Pall Mall Gazette 
has pointed out that all invading armies are compelled to make 
such halts. Assuredly, on the advance to Moscow in 1812, Napo- 
leon lost no time, yet even he halted twenty days at Vilna, fifteen 
days at Vitepsk, and a week at Smolensk. The British Army had 
suffered terrible privations on the great march to Bloemfontein, 
and could not take the field without rest and reorganization. 
Bivouacks in the open, half-rations, and foul water had reduced its 
strength, till many Divisions only mustered half their nominal 
force. All these defects were repaired during the halt. Once 
more Lord Roberts proved that his daring was tempered with 
caution ; that he possessed the patience which, as the first Duke 
of Marlborough once wrote, “can overcome all things.” Slowly it 
is dawning upon Englishmen that, great man though they have 
always held Lord Roberts, he is greater even than his reputation— 
worthy to rank with Cromwell, with Marlborough, and with the 
Iron Duke. At the beginning of his campaign it was not so 
obvious, but bit by bit the evidence of his military genius has 
accumulated till to-day few would dispute what we say. 
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The ground was now clear to the right. Rundle, Brabant, and 
Ian Hamilton were pushing the Boers away from the south-east to 
the north-east. The moment had come for the movement upon 
Kroonstad. On April 30th there was a preliminary skirmish near 
Karree Siding, in which the Boers were driven from a line of kopjes- 
On May 3rd the northward advance began. Hamilton, on the 
extreme right, was already marching on Winburg from Thaba 
N’chu, and had carried Houtnek on May Ist. With Lord Roberts 
moved the Seventh and Eleventh Divisions, with Mounted Infantry 
on either flank. The front covered was one of enormous width, 
and the Boers, in a strength which certainly did not exceed 8,000, 
had only two choices, to stand and fight, when they must have been 
enveloped, or to retreat. They chose the second alternative, and 
abandoned Brandfort, falling back upon the line of the Vet River. 
They had been taken altogether by surprise, as they did not think 
Lord Roberts’ Army was as yet in a condition to advance. On 
May 5th, Lord Roberts reached the Vet River and found the enemy 
in strength. There was sharp skirmishing all day, but about dusk 
a passage was forced. On the same day General Ian Hamilton 
reached Winburg, driving before him a small force of Boers under 
General Louis Botha. A dramatic incident took place when a 
British officer rode in to demand the surrender of the town: 
Botha ordered the Landdrost to refuse, and threatened to shoot the 
envoy. But he saw the British artillery in position round the 
town, and had to bow to necessity. At Winburg, Hamilton was in 
a position to come in upon the Boer left flank, and rendered the 
Vet River position untenable. During the night of the 5th-6th the 
enemy once more fell back, this time upon the line of the Zand, 
where a great entrenched position was reported to have been 
prepared. Lord Roberts advanced to Smaldeel, and waited there a 
day for General French with the Cavalry to come up from the 
south-east. French was to work along the British left, while 
Hamilton conducted the turning movement on the right. The 
Zand River position was reconnoitred, and found to cover a front 
of twenty miles, giving only about 400 defenders to the mile. At 
Waterloo the front of Wellington’s Army of 67,000 combatants 
was four miles, giving 16,000 men per mile. Such are the changes 
which the development of fire-power has brought about in modern 
tactics, 


A battle on the Zand River had been expected, but here again 
the enemy had to choose between flight and envelopment. 
Hamilton marched on the right towards Ventersburg, a place to 
the left and rear of the Boer position ; French, on the British left 
repeated the turning movement against the other flank. On a 
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front of thirty-five miles 50,000 British troops were handled with 
splendid precision and skill, Divisions being moved like pieces upon 
the chess-board. The object was again to surround the enemy, 
but no enemy can be surrounded if he persistently runs away. 
Hamilton met with stubborn resistance, but elsewhere the Boers 
fell back with nothing more than the usual skirmishing, a rear- 
guard under Botha covering the retreat in a splendid manner, and 
on May 10th Lord Reberts reported that he had crossed the river 
and had “had a successful day and driven enemy from point to 
point.” Already the rapidity of the British movements, the con- 
stant flanking tactics, the fear of being surrounded, and the per- 
sistent retreats, which exert a demoralizing effect even upon troops 
of the highest quality, were filling the rank and file of the Boer 
Army with despair, and leading many to desert and return to their 
farms. On May 12th Lord Roberts crossed the Valsch and reached 
Kroonstad, the second capital of the Free State. President Steyn 
had fled the previous night, after attempting with tears and 
sjambok to induce the burghers to make a stand. He removed 
his peripatetic capital to Lindley, a village forty miles east of 
Kroonstad. The British Army made its State entry and hoisted 
the Union Jack. During the last days of the advance 100 
prisoners were taken, but none of the enemy’s guns were captured. 
The casualties in the whole series of operations since leaving 
Bloemfontein did not much exceed 250. In several cases heavy 
loss was caused by treacherous attacks from farms flying the white 
flag. These were punished, as they deserved, by the prompt 
destruction of the farms and the seizure of the farmers’ stock and 
horses. A fine but, as it proved, resultless piece of work was 
accomplished on the night before the capture of Kroonstad by 
Major Hunter-Weston and the American scout, Buriham. They 
stole through the enemy’s lines and cut the railway ten miles north 
of Kroonstad, at America Siding. Unfortunately the last Boer 
trains had already fassed. 


The distance from Bloemfontein to Kroonstad measured along 
the railway is 127 miles; from Karree Siding, the most northerly 
point occupied by our Army during the halt at Bloemfontein, 
105 miles. This distance was covered in ten days of marching 
and fighting. Actually, however, owing to detours, the marches 
accomplished by most of the Divisions were greater than this 
would seem to imply. Repeatedly twenty miles or more a day 
were covered. A halt of eight days followed, to allow of the repair 
of the railway, the accumulation of supplies and the northward 
movement of Generals Rundle and Brabant’s Divisions. They had 
pushed steadily on from Dewetsdorp and Wepener through the 
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rich corn-growing country on the Basutoland frontier, living upon 
the land. They occupied Ladybrand, Clocolan, and Ficksburg, 
and pushed outposts to near Senekal. Thus the British Army 
on this side held a line which roughly followed the Kroon Spruit 
and Bloem Spruit. On the other flank, Lord Methuen with a 
weak Division advanced from Boshof to Hoopstad and the district 
west of Kroonstad, clearing the country as he moved of small 
parties of Boers. The British Cavalry and Mounted Infantry 
meanwhile scoured the country north of Kroonstad, capturing 
at Bothaville Commandant Philip Botha, a brother of the General, 
and a number of Johannesburg police and foreign mercenaries. 
General Hamilton, to cut the retreat of the Free Staters who, to 
the strength of 4,000 or 5,000 still remained in the neighbourhood 
of Bethlehem, Senekal, and Ficksburg, seized Lindley, and com- 
pelled Mr. Steyn once more to change his capital. This time 
Mr. Steyn moved to the remote village of Vrede, in the extreme 
north-eastern corner of the Free State, and distant about thirty- 
five miles from the Drakensberg. The sorry remnant of the State 
he once ruled lies to the east of a line drawn from Villiersdorp 
to Ficksburg. The Free State has ceased to exist. 


The advance from Kroonstad upon the Vaal was resumed on 
March 21st, when General Ian Hamilton with the right marched 
upon Heilbron, which place he reached, after continuous skirmishing 
with a Boer force under General De Wet, on the 22nd. On the 
left, General French with the Cavalry crossed the Rhenoster the 
same day, at a point due north of Kroonstad. Lord Roberts with 
the centre halted at Honing’s Spruit, on the night of the 22nd, 
and by a long march reached the Rhenoster on the morning of 
the 23rd. The enemy had been reported in position, 12,000 strong, 
with fifteen guns, but as usual they fled before the British main 
force could arrive. Onthe 24th the British left crossed the Vaal 
without opposition near Parys ; two days later General Hamilton 
on the right was at Grobler’s Drift. Beyond the river the tactics 
hitherte employed with so much success will be repeated, and the 
enemy will be forced back or compelled to fight. The retreat can- 
not continue for ever; measured in a straight line, Lord Roberts 
was on the 26th well within seventy miles of Johannesburg. It 
is a distance which he could cover, even allowing for the bridging 
of the river, in a fortnight. It should be observed that Lord Roberts’ 
successes have been gained by a highly organized mobile Army, not 
by ascratch collection of riflemen. Unhappily, some British states- 
men appear to be under the impression that we can rely for the 
defence of England and the Empire upon rifle-clubs. 
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NATAL. 


After a prolonged halt, lasting since the relief of Ladysmith on 
February 27th-28th, General Buller’s Army in Natal has joined in 
the general advance. During the halt it has lost a whole Division 
—the Tenth, under Sir A. Hunter—despatched to Cape Colony, 
and the fine regiment of Imperial Light Horse. But it still con- 
tains three seasoned Divisions, Clery’s, Hildyard’s, and Lyttelton’s, 
each about 7,000 strong, with three Cavalry Brigades, a large force 
of Mounted Rifles, and 2,500 Corps Troops. Altogether it amounts 
to about 28,000 men, or more than the whole Boer Army now in 
the field. It has to operate in a most difficult theatre, amidst 
the mountains and precipices of a miniature Switzerland. On 
May 11th operations began against the Boer positions on the 
Biggarsberg. This time there was no such bungling as occurred 
in the tragical days of December and January, during the earlier 
attempts to relieve Ladysmith. The work was done with secrecy 
and precision. One Division turned the Boer lines by Helpmakaar, 
another moved up the railway from Elands-laagte, while the third 
seemingly acted in reserve, and watched the Drakensberg passes. 
Without any fighting of importance the Boers were forced back. 
Lord Dundonald, with his Cavalry, pressed vigorously on the 
enemy’s rear-guard, but was unable to do more than capture a 
few wagons. On May 15th Dundee was reoccupied, and later in 
the day Glencoe. In both places much wanton damage had been 
done by the Boers, and the Roman Catholic churches had been 
destroyed. General Buller rapidly pushed on to Newcastle and 
Laing’s Nek. Here a fresh commando of Boers arriving from the 
Free State took up a strong position, and prepared to resist his 
advance. The railway tunnel was blown in, but not seriously 
damaged. The Army halted to complete the repairs to the railway 
south of Laing’s Nek, and also, probably, to give time for the 
movement of a flanking column, which should turn Laing’s Nek 
by a wide detour through Vryheid and Utrecht. During this pause 
one of these unfortunate incidents with which we are growing so 
painfully familiar occurred. A squadron of Bethune’s Mounted 
Infantry, marching through Zululand and the Transvaal to New- 
castle, fell into a Boer ambush on May 21st, near Vryheid, and lost 
sixty-six men in killed, wounded, and prisoners. It fought 
desperately, and the affair was in no way dishonourable. 


NORTHERN FRONTIER. 


During late April and early May the component parts of Sir F. 
Carrington’s Division for work on the northern frontier of the 
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Transvaal continued to arrive at Beira, and thence have been sent 
on by railway to Marendellas. By June the column should be 
ready to begin operations. So far as is known, its strength is 
about 6,000 men, all mounted, with a powerful artillery. It may 
strike due south from Tuli at Zoutpan; or, again, it may co-operate 
with the large force now assembling at Mafeking. Its arrival has 
already compelled the Boers to send several commandoes to the 
north. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION. 


June thus opens with the British armies everywhere in excellent 
positions, and in overwhelming numbers, ready for the final and 
converging advance. The Free State has for all practical purposes 
ceased to exist, and four-fifths of it are in British occupation. 
Natal has been cleared of the enemy, Mafeking and the western 
borderland are free. The enemy’s armies are shrinking through 
desertion and casualties—in the last few actions the Boers have 
suffered more heavily than ourselves—and it is doubtful if they 
muster more than 15,000 men present for duty to-day. A Pretorian 
official, who is in an excellent position to judge of their resources, 
and who is heart and soul devoted to Mr. Kruger, states :—* The 
number and strength of the armies assailing them and the com- 
plicated strategy are possibly beyond any leader’s capacity to deal 
with. The burghers are anxious to return home, where their wives 
and children are hungry and fever-stricken. If the retreat be 
renewed each commando will disperse without leave being granted 
over its own district. Skulkers are being eagerly hunted down 
and sent to the front under arrest.” The state of things in the 
Transvaal very closely resembles that in the Confederate States 
during the early months of 1865. Defeat is inevitable, and the 
only question is how long it will be staved off, and what damage 
the Boer riff-raff will do to property before the British armies 
arrive. Even Mr. Kruger himself has no longer any illusions. 
The Norwegian Military Attaché, Captain Allum, who saw him as 
far back as March 9th, writes :—“ He looked very old and broken 
down. He was suffering with his eyes and kept them closed. He 
said scarcely anything, but suddenly exclaimed, ‘What can we 
poor Boersdo? The English have 100,000 soldiers at one place, 
40,000 at another, and 30,000 at a third, and now they send 30,000 
Kaffirs against us.’” 


The destruction of Begbie’s Foundry at Johannesburg, which had 
been turned into a Boer arsenal, by a destructive explosion on 
April 24th, is a further blow to the Boers, as it cuts off their 
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ammunition supply. 


The 


British plot, but it is now known from the statement of the 
work was carried on with such carelessness that an accident was 


Austrian Consul at Johannesburg that this was not the case. 
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only to be expected. A Peace Party is slowly forming itself among 
the Boers, but Mr. Kruger and the stalwarts have determined upon 


an ultimate retreat to the mountainous d 


t of Lydenburg. 


istric 


Such a course may prolong the war, but cannot avert the end. It 
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would mean the abandonment of the Rand and of the capital. 
The Boers in their mountain fastness could be cut off from the 
outside world by the seizure of the Delagoa Bay Railway, and 
compelled ultimately to surrender. A proclamation announcing 
the confiscation of the farms of those who did not come in within 
a given time would speedily bring about this result. At Lyden- 
burg, too, the Boers would cease to be formidable, and there would 
be no obstacle whatever to the resumption of business on the 
Rand. 
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